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CAPTAIN FRANCISCA. 
BY EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


Orr Matacaibo’s wall 
The squadron lay : 
The dykes sre carried all 
With storm and shout! 
Le Basque and Lolonnois 
On land their crews deploy, 
Through all that ruthless day 
The Spaniards rout. 


They sack the captured town 
Ere éet of sun ; 
Their blood-red pennons crown 
The convent tower: 
Then Du Plessis, the bold, 
Cries : “* Take my share of gold! 
For me this pretty one, 
This cloister flower!” 


Dice, drink, and song, the while 
They seek anew 
The filibusters’ isle, 
Tortuga’s port ! 
Swift was the craft that bore 
Francisea from her shore ; 
Red-handed were its crew 
And grim their sport. — 


Unbraided fell her bair, 
A tropic cloud ; 
Seven cays, with sob and prayer, 
She mourned the dead; 
Like rain her tears fell ; 
But Du Plessis right well 
By saint and relic yowed 
As on they sped. 


Ere past the Mer du Nord 
She smiled apace ; 
Her dark eyes evermore 
Sought his alone. 
Hot wooed the Chevalier ; 
His outlaw-priest was near; 
Foresworn were home and race, 
She was his own, 


Now cruel Lolovnois« 
And fierce Le Basque 
Unlade with wolfish joy 
The cargazon ; 
Land all their mongrel braves, 
Captives and naked «laves, 
With many a bale and cask, 
By rapine won; 


Armor and altar-plate 
Brought over sea ; 
Pesos, a countless weight, 
The horde divide— 
To each an equal share, 
Else blades are iu the air ! 
Cries Du Plessis : ‘‘ For me, 
My ship, and bride !”” 


They sailed the Mer du Nord, 
The Carib Sea, 
Whose galleons fled before 
The Frenechman’s crew; 
But, in one desdly fight, 
A swivel aimed aright 
Brought down young Du Plessis, 
Shot through and through. 


Wild heart of France, in pride 
And ruin bred! 
Against a heart he died, 
As brave, as free. 
Bternly she bade bis men 
First sink the prize, and then 
Name one that in his stead 
Their chief should be. 


Each red-sbirt laid bie hand 
Upon the Cross, 

Sweariug, at her command, 

Vengeance to wreak ; 

To seour the biue sea there 

and seek thé Spaniards’ lair, 
From Gracias 4 Dios 

To Porto Rique. 





His co¥se the deep she gave, 
Her life to hate; 
Upon the land and wave 
Brought sudden fear: 
No bearded Capitan, 
Since first their woes began 
(The orphaned nifias prate), 
Cost them so dear! 


From Maracaibo’s Bay 
Anon put out 
A frigate, to waylay 
This ranger dark. 
It crossed the Mer du Nord, 
And, off San Salvador, 
Btayed, with defiance stout, 
Francisca’s barque. 


They grappled stern and prow 
Till the guns kissed! 
Girt like-ver rovers, now 
She bids them board: 
The first her blade has shorn 
Is ber own brother born. 
Blindly she smote, nor wist 
Whose life-stream poured. 


Yet, as be fell, one ball 
His sure aim sped. 
Her lips the battle-call 
Essay in vain. 
Then deathful stroke on stroke, 
Curses and powder-4smoke, 
And blood like water shed 
Above the twain ! 


No quarter give or take! 
The decks are gore ; 
Fresh gaps the Spaniards make, 
Charging onew: 
** Death to the buccaneer ! 
No more our fleet shall fear, 
That saile the Mer du Nord, 
This corsair crew :”’ 


On thy lone strand was made, 
San Salvador, 

One grave where two were laid 

For bane or boon ! 

The last of all their race, 

To each an equal place. 
Guards wel] that somber shore 

/ The etill lagoon. 
New Yor Crrr. 
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THE WATCHER. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 








OLD SACHEM on the mountain, 
Waiting with lips apart, 

No qtiver of an eyelid, 
No throb in your granite heart : 


Worn with the awful ages, 
Forever looking on 

In faith’s almighty patience, 
Till the will of God be done. 


Still is the lake’s lone water, 
The cliff is still and gray, 
The crowds of human insects 
Beneath you pass away ; 


In the earnest expectation 

Of the creature for its Lori ; 
The yearning of creation 

For his unsealing sword ; 


Eager and grand and silent, 
Beyond the thought of man ; 

Have you counted out the agés 
Since timé and space began ? 


Wait. on a little longer 
The coming of His power, 


When heaven and earth shall shudder 


To meet their final hour: 


When the skies shall roll together, 
And the hills like billows run, 

Your spell of dread be broken, 
And your solemn vigil done ; 


When your eyes behold the angel 
























Then shall that rugged forehead 
Bow to the mountain’s breast, 
Those lips be closed forever, 
And the mighty watcher rest. 
PROFILE Lake, N. H. 





COLORADO. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





Sue sits forever in the sun. 

Great gold-ribbed walls balf gird her round, 
About her feet her black herds run, 

The tawny Plains are her play-ground. 

The air rings clear as clear church bell 

That you may see her, see her well. 


Before her silver gates in siege 

And hundred thousand s6ldiers’ tents ! 
What valiant loyalty and liege 

To Fortune on her battlements | 

Oh ! never was there siege of old 

Like this against her wall of gold! 


The Crusades knew not braver knight 
Than these brave men before her walls. 
The noblest in the old-time fight 

Matched not the humblest here that falls, 
And never were there won such scars 

As these won in these nobler wars. 


These bloodless wars, that bring not pain ; 
These priceless victories of Peace ; 

Where Pride is slain ; where Self is slain ; 
Where Patience bath her victories. 

Where, when at last the gates are down 

You have not burned but built a town. 
New Yorx Ciry. 





COLLEGE ERRORS. 


BY HOWARD CROSBY, D. D., LL.D. 








Some remarks I made, recently, at a Phi 
Beta Kappa meeting having been exten- 
sively quoted, and some misconceptions 
having arisen from the fact that only a por- 
tion of my address was published, it may 
not be amiss for me to state my mind more 
fully on some of the points therein dis 
cussed. 

My position in regard to the Latin and 
Greek languages in the college curriculum 
was this: That, as the college course is in- 
tended for general kuowledge and mental 
training in acquiring this, all special studies 
being deferred to a post-collegiate applica- 
tion, the Latin and Greek should no more be 
pursued for the mastery of those languages 
than mathematics and the sciences for their 
mastery. The study of prosody in its de- 
tails has always seemed to me a great waste 
of valuable time, and tends, moreover, to 
divert the mind from all tlie literary beau- 
ties of the Greek and Latin poets. So of 
what avail is the learning of all the excep- 
tional cases wherein general rules of gram- 
mar are set aside, unleds the student is on a 
specialist’scourse, to make a classical teach- 
er or commentator ? Why should the stu- 
dént be drilled in proparoxy tones and pro- 
perispomena on One hand, and in logacdic 
dactylic duplex dupliciter trochaic aca- 
talectics on the other? Is not such learn- 
ing about as useful and healthy as count 
ing the saods ou the sea-shore? Ju place of 
all this microscopic Latin and Greek, I 

would have the college course (al! the prin- 
ciples of grammar and the commoner words 
of the vocabulary having been acquired in 
school) to consist of a rapid survey of the 
literature which makes the two languages 
go valuable, so that the student may undet- 
stand the spirit of the language rather then 
fis letter. A tragedy of Sophocles in this 
way, instead of consuming the time of a 
whole term, would be dispatched tu a 
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I would have this same principle ob- 
served with all ihe other studies, There is 
a very large field of natural science now 
opentothe world’s examination, and the 
cultured mind should have a general knowl- 
edge of its various departments. The col- 
lege should not be expected to make a man 
a geologist, or botanist; but it should give 
him the lending facts regarding geology 
and botany. He should have a like knowl- 
edge of chemistry, mineralogy, zoology 
physiology, astronomy, meteorology, 
physical geography, and physics. 
These sciences have been so wonder- 
fully developed in the last thirty 
years that no course of study which was 
good thirty years ago can be good now. 
Ample room for the elements of these 
sciences should be given in every college 
curriculum. ‘To these material sciences 
we have to add the stil] higher studies of 
philology (comparative), ethnology, sn. 
thropology, political economy, logic, 
psychology, and ontology, into each of 
which the college student should have an 
iutroduction, so that he may appreciate 
the subjects and be ready to pursue aby 
one of them in the fuiure, if necessary or 
expedient. The familiar use of algebra 
b aad geometry (including trigonometry) 
will be enotgh introduction into the 
mathematical field, the higher mathematics 
being left to specialists. Last of all, but 
most important of all, is the thorough uo- 
derstanding and facile use of the vernacu- 
lar lunguage, the power of graceful and 
correct expression, by which not only 
are others edified, but one’s own know!l- 
edge is clarified and defined. This, of 
course, involves a study of English litera- 
ture and a careful exercise both of the 
tongue and pen. What, then, I advocate 
is the avoidance of a specialistic course in 
any department of college instruction, ex- 
cept that of the English speech, in which 
every student should be a specialist. 

Iam fully aware of the importance of 
Latin and Greek, and would, by no méans, 
be considered as in the remotest degree 
stightiog their study. I only plead that 
they be not made the special study of a 
college course; but that they be put upon 
b the same level with all the other s:udies 
énamerated. Tiree hundred years ago, 
when educated men had to use Latin as 
their med‘um of communication, the ex- 
haustive study of Latin was necessary in 
every college; but that reason has Jong 
since disappeared, and no exception need ' be 
made for Latin to-day. Enough of béth 
Latin and Greek cao be acquired ‘by the 
plan proposed for all the practical know!- 
edge of scientific and philosophic or legal 
terms which are in use, as well as for the 
fair appreciation o% classic literature. 


Another matter to which I made allusion 
in the Phi Beta Kappa address was the 
form of examinations in our colleges. Of 
late years the written examination hus been 
introduced. It was not known in my col- 
lege days. I have, however, as a college 
officer, watched it ever since its introduction, 
and must confess I do not like it at all. Ip 
the first place, not more than one-twentieth 
of the ground can be gone over iv the same 
period of time, as compared with the 
groubd traversed in ao oral examination. 
lv is’ always, therefore, a very partial ex- 
amination. Then it tempts the student to 
cram. He can ctam for & writteo examina, 
tion with far more ease than for an oral 
one, Where a much more scattered fire of 





week. 





questions is delivered. Then, the life and 


spiritof an examination is all taken ow 
when the student sits scratehing his bead 
and stabbing his penin the gloomy silence 
of the examination 100m, Each ¢fmdent 
should bear bls neighbor tell bis story sad 
and keep up bis own interest by bis audi- 
ence, aod, if @ siudent knows his subject, 
he delights totell it out. The telling aor 
mates bim aod quickens hisown thought. 
The best form of examivation is found (to 
my thinking) in calling on a student to 
come forward and tell all be knows on 
some section of a subject. Io this there 
is po chance of ‘‘ cramming” or “ boost- 
ing.” A great deal is said of the ners 
ous student, and we are told that we must 
have pity on him and not do him the wrong 
of bringing him before a number of 
hearers, where bis diffidence will confuse 
him Now the wervous studentis a rara 
avis. You may find him occasionally in 
the freshman class; but who ever heard 
of a nervous sophomore? The nervous 
student is not the type for whom to form 
college systems. The nervous student 
may be made an exceptional case (if neces- 
sary) by apy professor or faculty. There is 
a style of nervousness very common iu 
colleges—the nervousness of the student who 
bas neglected his studies and comes up to 
examination in childlike ignorance; but I 
scarcely think we should frame a system 
for his relief. The truly nervous student is 
well known as such to his professor, and, in 
the examination, all due allowance will be 
made for his nervousness. He may not be 
as free in speech as another; but he will, at 
any rate, show at once whether he knows 
bis subject or not. 


The other point of the Phi Beta Kappa 
address | may be pardoned for alluding 
to. I mean the custom of public boat races 
and athletic contests. Are the Olympian, 
Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean models to 
be used for our colleges? Are Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and Columbia to gain 
glory by the strength of their student's 
muscle, aud virtue by betting avd drink- 
ing? Isthe athletic contest before a mis- 
cellaneous crowd the best way to develop 
mental culture and moral health? Is it not 
even » very poor method of ministering to 
bodily soundness? Do afbletes live long? 
Let medicul men answer. Iam ashamed 
to argue such a question. The whole busi- 
ness is demoralizing and directly inimical 
to the objects of a collegiate institution, 
Roughness, vulgarity, aud the disgusting 
pretentiousness of Young America are the 
common resulis of the system. Let the 
college campus be the playgrouud of the 
collegians, and let them there engage in 
avy form of impromptu pastime under the 
eyes of their teachers and guardians. This 
is wholesome and seusible and satisfactory 
to wise parenis. But, iv tbe name of moral- 
ity aud common sense, do not let them be- 
come strolling players and itinerant roughs 
through the country, Our college 
authorities are growing slack and 
pareuts are becoming careless. The 
former are afraid to hold iv the pupil, 
lest he recalciirate and then bolt with a lose 
to the college of $50 or $100 a year, the 
latier being too regardless of the youth’s 
true welfare to keep him in college and at 
his duty. By reason of this double in- 
vertebracy the students have it all their 
own way. They smoke in the college halls; 
they spend the nights just as they please; 
they cloak many sins under the cover of 
their secret societies (supported by their 
college guardians); they make appointments 
in the most independent way with students 
of other colleges to meet here or there or 
any where at any time; and then, to help 
them in their glorious independence, the 
college authorities applaud their manliness 
and grant them elective studies. Of course 
I do not include all colleges or all faculties 
in this charge. Many are trying to resist 
this tidal wave of youthful folly. But any 
observer sees that many of our colleges are 
losing their prestige or exchanging it for 
one of doubtful character by the methods 
I have above described. What I contend 
for is this: That young men between seven- 
teen and twenty one years of age are not 
to be regarded as able to prescribe for 
their own course of life; tbat they should 
be under tutors and governors; and that 
any loose rev given them by carelessness 
or timidity is destructive of their best io- 
terests and prejudicial to domestic and 














social life. If this view be correct, then 
many of our colleges should turn over a 
new leaf. 

Naw Yous Crrr, . 





REMINISENCES OF A 
WEED, 2 
‘By WON. THOMAS... shies, i} 


Sx Porratasren Gummmat, oF TAN UNAMD Sram 


Printine, said Mr, Weed te me once, is 
not a trade; it is an art, a profession, and 
the noblest of the learned professions. No 
printer was more proud of bis profession 
than Mr. Weed. It was the dream of his 
early youth to be a printer, and he com- 
menced, as all printers used to, as a “‘ devil,” 
sweeping out the office, beating the balls. 
His first employer was Mr. Croswell, father 
of Edwin Croswell of the Albany Argus, 
in the office of the Catskill Recorder. 
When Mr. Weed founded the Albany 
Journal Mr. Croswell was the head of the 
Albany Regency and edited the organ of 
the Democratic party, the Albany Argus, 
The contest between Mr. Weed and Mr, 
Croswell wasacootest of giavts aod Mr, 
Weed came out the victor. During the 
sharp fight that ensued, they became bitter 
enemies; but when business reverses came 
to Mr. Croswell, they became warm friends, 
Mr. Croswell moved to New York and 
became straitened in circumstances and 
Mr. Weed, one or two days before Christ- 
mas, weut around among Mr. Croswell’s 
friends and raised $20,000 asa Christmas 
gift for Mr. Croswell. 

Mr. Weed was a great loverof Franklin, 
He regarded him as one of the greatest 
men that the Republic produced. He 
followed in his course and endeavored 
to profit by his example. The vigueite of 
Frauklin adorns the head of the Hrening 
Journal and there is a strange similarity io 
their lives. Everybody remembers Frank 
lin walking the streets of Philadelphia 
with a loaf of bread under each arm, and 
the story that Mr. Weed told me regarding 
his early career as a printer, furnishes an 
almost exact parallel. The story is this: 
Mr. Weed had been working in the City of 
New York as a journeyman printer 
(Lt think for a man named Wakely io 
Ann or John Street) and) he heard that 
there was a vacancy fora jourpveymap 
in Utica; and, as the work was giv- 
ing out here, he started for Utica. He 
wentto Albany on asloop, and had two 
dollars in his pocket when he started. He 
arrived at Albany and then walked over to 
Schenectady and, after paying for his break- 
fast with his last dollar, he received fifty 
cents in change and started on foot for 
Utica, He arrived at Herkimer, and, so 
that his money would hold out, he took no 
supper, but went to bed. In the morning 
he got up and looked at his money, He 
surmised that he had been robbed; but 
the inn keeper in Schenectady had 
given’ bim a counterfeit shinplaster, 
which was the currency of those days. 
Before takiog his breakfast, he thought he 
would speak to the landlord, The land- 
lord looked at bim and asked him where 
he had been. He said that be was on his 
way to Utica, to obtain work in a printing 
office, and Told his story about receiving 
the fifty-cent shinplaster. The landlord 
looked at it and said: ‘‘ You got itin such 
a place in Schenectady, and the man 
that gaveitto you is arascal.” He then 
told Mr. Weed to go and get his breakfast. 
Mr. Weed went in and got his breakfast. 
The proprietor then handed Mr. Weed a 
roll done up in a package, and said to him: 
**Before you get to Utica, you will need 
something to eat. How will you get 


there?” He said: ‘1 know.” The pro- 
prietor said: ‘‘ Will you walk?” He 
replied: ‘‘I know the driver and 


he will give me a lift.” That driver 
was Mr. Theodore 8. Faxtou, afterward 
mayor of Utica, aud one of the founders of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
and president of the Black River Rail 
road Company. Mr. Faxton died dur- 
iug the last Summer. Mr. Weed at 
last arrived at Utica, got work, and 
the first thing he did was to send 
the inn-keeper the money for what he bad 
given bim. He did mot meet him again 
until some eight years had intervened. Mr. 
Weed had removed to Rochester and be 
come the editor of one of the leading papers 
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interest.” And he then " 

if he remembered giving a poor boy, 
journeyman printer, who had qcounterfeit 
shinplaster put upon him in Schenectady, 
his breakfast, lodging, and luncb. The 
landlord was quite surprised to find that 
the member of assembly from Monroe 


County was that boy. Mr. Weed said: ‘‘I 
will pay you the interest,” and he gave the 
landlord $10, and said: ‘‘ Whenever a poor 
boy comes along, give him a lift,” 

The next to the last time I saw Mr, 
Weed, when [entered his room, he said: 
“TI have been thinking of Franklin and 
of the great services he rendered to the 
country, and I am delighted with the ides 
that I, a great way off, have followed in 
his footsteps.” 

Franklin, he said, was the only printer 
in colonial times who served his country as 
minister to Great Britain and France, un- 
officially. He also said that in the late Re 
bellion he was the only printer who occu- 
pied a similar position, and that he thought 
hie services at a later day would compare 
somewhat favorably with those rendered 
by Franklin. 

New Yor Crry. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASE- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








Scarce.y another city in America cap 
wear all of the winsome charm that Wash- 
ington does io its Christmas days. It 
bears with its glee none of the keen and 
crue) contrasts which press upon the eyes 
aud heart in the more crowded cities of 
the North. Faces pinched with bunger 
and suffering are rare upou our avenues 
The capital has its beggars; but they are of 
the more comfortable, exasperating sort, 
Usually they are black and saucy; never 
the faces that follow and haunt you in your 
dreams. Splendors iu the shop-windows 
and tatters in the street do not meet here, 
as they doin New York. The climate is 
favorable, even enticing, to happy 
throngs. Your toes do not ache; 
your fingers are not cold; your nose 
is not red, while you flatten it on the 
window-pane that reveals to you the 
Aladdin kaleidoscope of the bazars within. 
Then our streets invite the populace to a 
perpetual carnival, Think of what eighty 
miles of broad avenue, smooth asa marble 
floor, with miles on miles of concrete 
boulevard, for the pedestrian, with “‘cir- 
cles” for beauty and breathiug; full of 
seats, fountains, and flowers at almust 
every corner are to the thousands who 
sully forth on their joyous pilgrimages 
The verdurous village-like city peering 
forth from its pasoppy of umbrage, im. 
bedded in late blossoms, blooming even 
in the snow, sca'ters its leaves and flowers 
in early December, and, without warning, 
suddenly takes on its cosmopolitan trap- 
pings. Gay equipages, with liveried out- 
riders and horses four in hand, swiftly 
rush by the Maryland and Virginia 
market wagon, with its sleepy Ne 
gro driver. The reign of the country 
buggy is over, and we see a mimic 
Champs de Elysée, instead of a rural Mary- 
land road. The Summer and Winter ex- 
tremes of the great avenue are as distinct 
and opposite as those of a Summer village 
and a Winter capital could possibly be. 
But a wonderful heart to the metropolitan 
life is made by the great Central Market. 
As 1 have told you before, this, in the very 
center of the city, is thronged outside with 
fasbionablé equipages; and inside, beside 
its fruits and meats, seems to bea vast 
temple of Pomona, decked with evergreegs 
and gorgeous with flowering plantse—and 
this at Mid.winter. Rarely is the ground 
white with snow at Christmas. The 
branches of my trecs are full f 


birds, sitting amid next Spring’s hood 
buds in unchilled content, The interlacing 
lines of the trees against the sky reveal be- 























ew here the: Christ-Child 
must be in sight. Perhaps itis the sugges. 
tion of Prang’s prize Christmas Card, 
whereon above the wave-swept, wind-swept 
world a lonely woman and two cliogiog 
children, leaning against.a jJeufless tree, 
catch sight, set in the glory of the Heavens, 
of the Diving Motier, thé Divine Child! 
Thos, year by year, on all the hurt and 
fret and fever of the human heart, on all 
the clasb of se)fish interests and ble 
aims, op the joy of home, on the lonely 
grief of the homeless comes the spiritual 


vision, the undying promise aad consola- 
tion of the Obrist-Child. of the Christmas 
Christ! 


Congress, yesterday, killed the Con- 
gressional Library Bill,. Thatis, the Dem- 
ocrats killed it, with malice aforethought. 
Of course, we could not expect the Demo- 
cratic mind to stretch its uncivilized in- 
stincts up to the civilization of a vast Na- 
tional Library, when that library, in their 
small minds, appears as a prospective tre- 
mendous ineubus on their own future 
smal! personal interests. This Winter and 
next the Democrats in Congress intend to 
masquerade for the next coming presi- 
dency. Several gentlemen outside of 
Congress are masquerading for it person. 
ally; but the Democrats in legislative halls, 
feeling sure that they have the personal 
private pass-key to success, are determined 
to turn it to their own advantage. Thus 
they start in at once with the ery of 
economy. Samuel Randal! said in private 
to the framer of the Library Bill: ‘‘You are 
not going to snddle any great appropriation 
bills on the Democratic Party. for next 
year. The Library building would take 
an appropriation of two million dollars, 
and you can’t have it.” So the Democrats 
went to work and defeated the bill, as they 
have done annually for so many years, and 
will continue to do till some day in the 
sweet and farby and by, when you andl 
are dust aud the Cqngressiooal Library 
vastly dustier than itis to-day. A new 
generation will find itself equal to the de- 
mand and the mngnificent walls of the 
building worthy of the vation and of its 
literature will begin to ascend. 

Meanwhile, as one sees the vast pile of 
books and documents now lying piled on 
the floors of the present cramped Congres- 
sional Library, in the Capitol, and thinks of 
the tides of books continually pouring in, 
the imperative fact forces itself upon the 
mind that library building left out, some 
building will have to be provided for the 
books of the Congressional Library, and 
that at no distant day. 

President Arthur has increased the popu- 
lar favor he won for himself by removing 
the Star Route helpers. by his new nomina- 
tion of Clayton McMichael, of Philadel- 
phia, for the office 6f United States mar- 
shal for the District of Columbia. Clay- 
ton McMichael, the son of Morton 
McMichael, long the editor of the Phila- 
delphia North American Review, is a man 
after the President’s own heart and per- 
sonally very like President Arthur him- 
self. ‘The new marshal is under fifty years 
of age, well-fed, well-bred, elegant, accom- 
plished, intelligent, a man who in all bis 
bearing gives evidence of life-long asso 
ciation with the best in all the relations of 
life. 

The office of United States Marshal of 
this District fs an historic one, which till a 
late day was always filled by men in inti- 
mate personal rélations with the White 
House. The office was established by an 
act of Congress in 1801, ite first marshal 


President Jefferson. At thattime the mar- 
shal was custodian of the district jail end 
superintended all. executions. President 
Lincoln appoiated his friend, Ward Lamon, 
marshal, who, quarréling with the Senate, 
had the jurisdiction taken from bim, 4 





warden being appointed for the first time 
to have special control of it. President 
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being Daniel Carroll Brent, appointed by © 











December 21, 1882.] 








Grant gave the office, of course, to bis 
brother-in-law, who, being about as unfit 
to fill it as a man could possibly be, was at 
Jast provided for in the Navy. 

It remained for President Hayes to make 
by his own subsequent action the most con- 
tradiclory appointment to the marshalship 
ever made, He appointed Frederic Doug- 
Jass Marshal of the District and then took 
from him the highest social dignity of the 
office by appoivting General Casey (I be. 
lieve it was) to do all the honors of all the 
great social occasions at the White House. 
The Court and Bar of the District took 
greal umbrage at the appointment of Mr. 
Douglass, not that they fxiled in respect to 
Mr. Dougiass himself, but because they re- 
belled against receiving a marshal in close 
official reluntions whom President Hayes 
refused to recognize in the same capacity. 
Many elegant men have held this office in 
the eighty-one years of ils existence and it 
seems to be restored to its past dignity in the 
person and qualities of its present incum- 
bent. : 

The second trial (which promises to be a 
long one) of the Star-Route cases has be- 
gan. The new marshal hes enclosed with- 
in a new railing the Government and 
defendant’s counsel and the press. The 
most conspicuous figures within this en- 
closure are the supposedly chief culprits 
Brady and Dorsey and among counsel the 
rotund form, bald head, amiable, but not 
intellectual face of Robert Ingersoll. Ex- 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General Thomas 
J. Brady attracts constant attention. Hesits 
near one of his counsel, Mr. Jere Wilson, 
a large fat man, with giant shoulders and a 
very thick, short neck, which lifts his head 
scarcely oneinch abovethem. His head is 
broad and round, ‘his forehead sloping, 
his eyes small, sharp, avd foxy. His 
brown heard, covering the lower part of his 
face, is closely trimmed. 

A face no less noticeable is that of ex- 
Senator Dorsey. I used to study it in the 
Senate Chamber, and wonder if it cou/d be 
the face of an honest man. No matter bow 
much one tried to believein it, there was 
something in it that would. make you ques- 
tion it; something that seemed to come 
more from the expression than from the 
mere features. The head is low, broad 
and round; his forehead not sloping and 
fairly shaded by smooth, straight, black 
bair. His eyes are round, black, and star- 
ing, and the stare is not a disingenuous 
one. His whole expression is the opposite 
of amiable; rather it is dominant and will- 
fulioa marked degree. His beard is of a 
reddish brown, close cut; his complexion 
florid; and, while he is not tall, he is in- 
clined to stoutness. Dorsey’s self-made 
fortunes, beginning life as a mechanic in a 
machine shop; his long service in the 
United States Senate, during which service 
he was a silent partner in the con!ract busi- 
ness; his Jater prominence in the last presi- 
dential campaigu, with bis familiar and 
dictatorial letters to Garfield afterward; to 
siy nothing of the Star Route frauds, all 
together make him one of the most marked 
figures of the court-room today. One of 
the most conspicuous figures in it is that 
of Attorney-General Brewster. He is con- 
spicuous in bis face, conspicuous in his 
attire, for he wears hand-frills and ruffled 
shirt-fronts, often a blue coat and buff 
waistcoat, and he is equally conspicuous 
in his manners. As he enters, he 
bows low to the Court, with all 
the stately courtesy that we read about 
as always belonging to the gentlemen of 
the past, but too seldom seen asa constant 
attribute of the gentlemen of the present. 
His deference to the Court is equally 
marked when he is addressing it. His 
daily official duties prevent his being con- 
‘tantly in Court; but his letter to President 
Arthur, which will live in history, is in 

tself a flery proof of his zeal in the pros- 
ecution of the Star-Route cases. 

There is no more dignified presence in 
the Court than that of the presiding judge, 
Judge Andrew Wylie. Judge Wylie, a 
native of Pennsylvania, but an old resident 
of Washington, is honored and beloved by 
all who know him. He has the manners of 
the old school; but his dignity is equaled 
by his benignity. Simple in dress, unpre- 

tending in bearing, no one can remain in 
his presence withoypt receiving from bima 
pertain consciousness of reserved power, 
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that never fails in quick alertness when 
occasion demands its potency. Asa judge 
Judge Wylie is famous for the clear per- 
spicuity of his statements and the simple 
justice of his judgments. 

At first sight Judge Wylie seems more 
venerable than he really is. This seeming 
isquickly lost, however, in the twinkle of 
his eyes, which are full of merriment and 
youth, keen as they arekind. His face ts 
clean-shaved; his complexion full of the 
pink of health. He is tall, with a powerful 
frame, neither lean nor stout. His person- 
al manner is fatherly in its kindvess to lit- 
tle children and full of tender sympathy 
for the weak or afflicted wherever he meets 
them; yet no judge on the bench supports 
more paturally or more perfectly the dig- 
bity of the Court. 

During the past week it has been my hap- 
Piness (and not for the first time) to meet 
privately and personally, Madame Helena 
Modjeska. She is the ideal woman of the 
drama. One is seldom permitted to see 
united in a single human being such high 
intellectual gifts and so fine a personality 
combined. In the history of the stage, 
great actresses have been more numerous 
than great actresses who have been also 
exquisite women in the finest and sweetest 
attributes of womanhood. Such an 
actress and such a woman is Helena Mod- 
jeska. She bas that rarest of all gifts, be- 
cause it is the finest and final flowering of 
character, the charm of manner which is 
more fascinating and more potent than any 
mere charm of feature or face, though with 
the perfect charm of temperament and of 
bearing no face can be unbeautiful. 


Madame Modjeska was born in Cracow, 
the ancievt capital of Poland, to-day the 
second city of Austrian Poland. Cracow 
remained a free city after the people of 
Poland bad lost their independence. 

The little Helica, as she was then called, 
saw the destruction of her native republic 
when a mere baby. She saw her country- 
men killed outside of her home windows. 
Born in the midst of national misery, her 
first conscious emotion was that intense 
sense of patriotism which is the first birth- 
right of a wronged and oppressed people. 
One of our first visions of the child 
Helica is of herself and little sisler, hand 
in band in the derkness of the night, fleeing 
from before the fire that destroyed their 
home and their native city. 

Then came the nights after, in which 
they slept iu cellars and barns, and the 
years reaching on through childhood, with 
nothing in them but poverty, bereavement, 
work, cooking, dish-washing, sewing, and 
wonderful dreams. Yet, while this child 
made pastry she also made poetry. ‘‘ Her 
fancies were her friends; her great authors 
her lovers’’; her dreams her delight. She 
had some money given her to buy gloves; 
but she went and bought a copy of Schil- 
ler. Then she got enough to buy his bust, 
that she might worship it. What wonder 
that she interprets Shakespeare to-day? 
Madame Modjeska is tall, looking slen- 
derer than she really is. She hus one of 
those rare temperaments that under en as- 
pect of delicacy hides intense will power, 
nervous force, and eadurance. With great 
capacity for repose of «xpression and man- 
ner, she has, besides, at times, tbe bird- 
like glance and manocr that betrays the 
sensitiveness of genius. Not a diffuse 
or effusive talker, if her surroundings 
chill her, Modjeska sits in gentle 
silence; but, if en rapport with her 
companions, she glows and grows to a soft 
radiance of eloquence, which yet never 
passes the limit of delightful conversation, 
all alight with fancy, wit, emotion, radiat- 
ing a tenderness of accent and tone as sim- 
ple as it is charming. Her small Greek 
head is perfectly. poised under its cloud of 
fair hair; her large, dark eyes emit every 
shade of feeling and thought; her voice 
caresses you with its tenderness and en- 
chants you with its strange, sweet accent 
of your native tongue. If you sit by her 
side once, you will never forget her or cease 
to care for her. 

In one sense the public have no right to 
the personal life of a great artist; but, 
when an artist’s personal life is as complete 
and perfect as ber art, no one can evade 
the harmony of the combination. After 
all, it is because Modjeska is what she is in 
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any part she ever tukes—that we care so 
much for ber. — 
Ihave to record that Washington has, 
at last, a new center of civilization—one 
that New York has long possessed; thutis, 
Brentano’s, I find myself wondering that 
we have a Brentano; and [ look with con- 
cern, as | pass down the newly- paved boule- 
vard, lest in the night he folded his tent, 
like an Arab, and silently stoleaway. Not 
that he abides in a tent. Ob! no. His 
decorated shop is on the corner of Elev- 
enth Street. With all its jets of metropol- 
itanism, if you could but know how hard it 
is for Washington to get over being an Old 
Dominion village, you would not wonder 
at my exclamations over Brentano. I re- 
cv]l a time in the Valley of Virginia when 
I heard the mistress of a plantation groan- 
ing over the degenerate day which had 
brought into her house-kitchen a Yankee 
cook-stove! 
‘Why, what do you want?” I innocent- 
ly asked. 
‘*A bake-oven in the back yard!” She 
groaned. 
‘If I had my old servants to carry food 
into the house, do you suppose I would 
have a Yankee cook-stove init? Oh! no.” 
So, for how many years Washington 
City has warred against ‘‘ mBdern conven- 
fences.” It clung to its high ‘‘ porches”; 
its dreadful out-houses; its half-warmed, 
unventilated rooms; its dingy, pinched- 
up, half-filled little shops, till one day the 
vast wave of civilization that has been 
flowing from the North since the world 
began swept over the city, and when it 
emerged from the deluge it was « Southern 
village no longer. Yet so many remnants 
of the ‘‘gentlemen of the old school” days 
remain, of the days when it was vulgar to 
know too much, or to be enthusiastically 
interested in anything, or to read any 
American literature of a later date than 
Joel Barlow’s ‘‘Columbiad” that no won 
der when in Brentano's I see the New York 
INDEPENDENT, and The Churchman, and all 
the leading journals of Europe actually 
on sale, Lcry: Can this be Washington ? 
Wasninorton, D. C., Dec. 14th, 1882. 





CHRISTIANITY AND CHILD 
MARRIAGE IN INDIA. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D. D., LL. D. 





In India, by Hindu law, the right of di- 
vorce belongs to the husband only; and 
child marriage—that is, mariiage with a 
child under the legal age—by the simple 
form of tying her dresa tothe man who 
wants her for a wife, makes her legally his 
wife. There is no real consent on her part 
to such nuptials. If we understand the 
matter, the child thus disposed of does not 
go to her husband’s house until she has the 
legal age, and then she bas no right to re- 
fuse the destiny created for her by her 
parents. The man can divorce her; he can 
have had another wife since his marriage, 
so-called, with her; but she has no remedy. 

When the parents become Christians 
after such a transaction, and the gir) is also 
a converted Christian this may be exceed- 
ingly oppressive; notto say that opinion 
is changing and must change in India to a 
greater extent in timeto come. The mis- 
sionary will, doubtless, tell the Christian 
young women, as Paul told his converts, to 
marry ‘‘ only in the Lord,” as the widow is 
expressly directed, in I Cor. vii, 40, to 
marry again only under such a limitation. 
The missionaries of Protestant churches 
would probably, with one voice, bid the 
Christian wife of the heathen Hindu who 
has no other wife to remain with him, if 
he wishes thus tocontinue the connection; 
butif he depart, Paul’s rule ‘‘let him de- 
part” would determine the advice to be 
given tothe wife. 

Things could go on as they did at 
Corinth and everywhere in the heathen 
world where the Gospel was first known, 
but for these child marriages. And, if 
Christianity is togpread in Hindustan, such 
cases of marriage by law of those who 
cannot be wives in fact must continually 
increase, unless public opinion should de- 
mand that the law be altered, 

There has been an attempt to effect such 
av alteration in the law, ov the part of mis. 
sionaries and other gentlemen in India, by 
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of them, have bzen parties in this move- 

ment, and we have before usa brochure, 

written by the Rev. Robert A. Hume, of the 

Ahmednuggur Mission, which takes up this 

subject and states the action of the govern- 

ment on the points for which the memorial 

was drawn up, Mr. Hume was a graduate 

of Yale College of 1868, and, being a vative 

of India himself, went back to supply the 

place from which his honored father bad 

been removed by death, 

The points of chief importance in the 

memorial are these, whieh we give partly 

in our own words when they can serve for 

a fuller exposition. 

The memorialists suggest that child mar- 

rlages may be @rented as detrothals, when- 

ever, before cohabitation, one or both 

parties have become Christian; and that, 

if such a betrothal be disregarded by one 

party, the other may be free to bring a civil 
action, with attempt to show that it was dis- 
regarded without sufficient cause. 

If, however, this request should not be 
complied with to its full extent, the prayer 
is made that the government go so far ns 
(1) ‘to allow a woman married in child- 
hood, who has never cohabited with her 
husband and who has become a Christian, 
to apply for « divorce, if her nominal hus- 
band has married another wife or openly 
cohabits with another woman as his wife; 
(2) to allow a womun married in childhood, 
who has become a Christian and has cohab- 
ited with her husband, to apply for a 
divorce, after such a period (say twelve 
months) shall bave elapsed from her change 
of religion, as shall sufficiently guarantee 
that the change was not made from hasty 
and ill-considered motives, provided that 
her husband has, since the change of relig- 
ion, married a second wife or openly co- 
habits with another woman asa wife. 


The Government of India, to whom this 
memorial, presented to the Bombny Gov- 
ernment, was sent up, declined to reopen a 
matter of the greatest delicacy which de- 
parted from conclusions which were delib- 
erately arrived at after careful and pro- 
longed consideration. It was added that 
it was to ‘‘be hoped that the growing en- 
lightenment of the Hindus might lead 
them before long to seek an alteration of 
the Hindu law segarding infant marriages, 
in order that the injustice and unhappiness 
which are so often occasioned by it may be 
averied from all, whether they are received 
into the Christian community or remain 
Hindus.” 

Ip short, the government were afraid to 
venture on a step which might cxuse com- 
motions in British Indian. And yet a most 
important precedent, covering almost all 
the ground which was gone over by the 
memorialists, was to be found in the ‘‘ Na- 
tive Converts’ Remarriage Act” (of 1866, 
I believe): ‘* The Government distinctly 
disregurd Hindu custom and Hindu law 
by giving Christian women the right of se- 
curing a divoree and the right of remar. 
tying”; ‘‘thus opening to wives a right 
which, accordivg to Hindu law, had been 
{before] marital only.” The Government 
set the precedent for that which the memo- 
rialists now seek, 

But the Government in this same law 
dispose of another reason which they urge 
for disregarding the prayer of the memori- 
alists. Their reason was that ‘‘if dissola- 
tion of marriage were allowed simply on 
the ground of difference of religion, direct 
encouragement would be offered to insin- 
cere conversions.” And yet the Gov- 
ernment, by passing the native converts’ 
remarriage act, itself offered the same en- 
couragement to insincere conversions 
which it finds in the principle for the 
establishment of which the memorialists 
pray. It gave to Christian women the 
right of initiating stepstoward divorce and 
remarriage. Such dread of ivsincere con- 
versions, it isadmitted, was a priori reason- 
able; but the question is put ‘‘ whether the 
Government or any one else has heard 
serious complaints that this legislation has 
actually encouraged such insincere con- 
versions?” 

The paper from which we bave drawn 
our information cites the opinions of several 
distinguished men, who were concerned in 
legislation in Iodia when the Native Con- 
verts’ Remarriage Act was considered. Sir 
Henry 8. Maine said: ‘‘ We will not force 
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any man to be a Christian; we will not even 





tempt any man to be a Christian; but, if he 
choses to become a Christian, it would be 
shameful if we did not protect him and bis 
io those rights of conscience which we 
have been the first to introduce into this 
country, and if we did not apply to him 
and to his principles of equal dealing be- 
tween man and map, of which we are in 
Iudia the sole depositors.” And Sir W. 
Muir, brother of the orientalist, and bold- 
ing since high offices in India, said on 
infant marriage and the law concerning it 
in the case of Christians: ‘‘I wholly ob- 
ject to any contract or engagement to marry 
being enforced by the penalties of the 
criminal law. It may be replied that this 
{é ¢., child marriage] is vot a mere betrothn] 
or engagement to marry, but un actual 
marriage. This may be the doctrine of the 
Hindus, It can hardly be that of the Mo 
hammedans, with whom murriage is a free 
contract. I edmit, however, that it is a 
doctrine of the Hindus; but, sureiy, it isa 
doctrive which cannot be sustained accord- 
ing to the priuciples of any enlightened 
nation, with whom it is held to be of the 
essence of marriage, that it is a contract 
freely entered into by the parties themselves, 
after reaching years of discretion. The 
Christian couvert is, surely, entitled thus to 
regard the engagement made for bim in 
hisinfancy; and from this point of view 
the marringe can beaccounted nothing more 
than «a formal betrothal.” 

To the principle, then, involved in the 
memorial the Goveroment of India can 
offer no objections, unless one of policy, 
dictated by fear of opinion or of encour. 
aging bypocrisy. The point the memorial- 
ists desire to gain is gained in the simplest 
way possible, by declaring that all infant 
marriages are to have the force of betroth- 
als, for all persons henceforth, of what- 
ever religion; or, in other words, that a 
young woman of marringeable age shall 
have the right of choice, and that, io a 
land minzicd religions, Christians 
should be relieved from a necessity which 
could never have been thought of if re- 
ligious freedom had long existed. 

The exisience of such a grievance, op- 
posed alike tothe equality of the sexes, to 
the liberty of woman, to the freedom of 
transition from one belief or religion to 
another, to the unjust sway of parents 
enslavivg children, is like many evils io 
the world, against which Christianity 
comes forward as the great emancipator of 
all the oppressed. It is but a few years 
sivce millions in our own country could not 
freely learn to read, could. not marry whom 
they would, or, if married, could be sepa- 
rated by sale of one of the marriage pair, 
and so could not keep up the family life 
Allthis is done away now; and there is 
nothing in India equal to it io its opposi- 
tion to justice. Whatis especially needed 
in India is the liberation of woman, which 
will come ere many yexrs. Then such old 
usages as that of child marriage will die 
out and be forgotten. 

New Haver, Conn. 
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THE STORIED SEA. 
ABOUT SMYRNA. 
BY MRS. SUSAN E. WALLACE, 
(Mrs. Gey. LEw WALLACE). 


Tre guide-book says the early bistory of 
Smyrna is disfigured by fables. Let us re- 
joice that a place in American minds asso- 
ciated only with figs, lives in the pale 
twilight of fable, where flickering mythic 
lights produce lovely effects, changing men 
to demi-gods and muking heroes of com- 
mon clny. I bave written elsewhere and of 
a very different people that there is no 
myth without its teaching. Most exquisite 
poetry veils subtle meaning, and the old 
pygans well knew the deep wisdom that 
lay hidden in their fantasies, to which the 
modern unbelicver attaches no value. 

Ismanp Giaour, or Infidel Smyrna, is one 
of the Amazon cities whose names have 
faded from history and are lost to the 
chronicler. My classic reader, if Iam so 
fortunate as to bave ove, will remember 
how, toward the conclusion of the Trojan 
Wur, the Amazon queen came to the city of 
Priam with the gallant band of arehers 
and rushed ov the Greeks, and how she 
wus killed by the great-souled Achilles, 
It wus to this city, ‘‘ where the blue-haired 
sea shakes the land,” that Circe sent for 
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the enchanted wine by which men were 
transformed into swine, all except the wise 
Ulysses. Over him the Daughter of the 
Day had no witchery with ber sorceries, 
because the messenger of the gods, swift 
Hermes, had given him to wear the small 
white blossom called moly, which was a 
charm against every sort of magic. I 
love to think young eyes, not dimned by 
age, tears, or study, read this puper, and so 
I tell the old tale of Circe once more. 

She was one of a family of sorcerers, sister 
of Medea, and she lived in a pleasant island 
near the floating Isle of Eolus, named 
Zanes, and was wisest of all men aod 
women. Only the superior gods were 
wiser. The haughty beauty was the child 
of the Sun. The brightness of ber father’s 
face shone in her hair, her voice was a 
moving music that charmed the ear and 
ravished the soul. She held her proud 
state in a palace built of precious stones 
and jewels, that sparkled like fire, lighting 
the hill on which it stood, and showing the 
road up which she enticed many lovers. 
Before the shining gate lay many animals, 
once wild, now made tame by her art: 
wolves gentle as lambs, lions which bad 
forgotten their fierceness, and spotted leo- 
pards soft and playful as kittens. Hard 
by was a herd of swive in a disgusting sty, 
grunting, squealing, wallowing brutes, 
that were once brave, victorious heroes. 
Vuinly did they entreat her pity; from that 
horrid spot morning and evening, noon 
aud midnight wen! up thecry: ‘O Circe 
give back my manhood, bear, oh! hear my 
prayer !” But she was deaf to entreaty. By 
acrystal window of the palace she sat at 
her loom, her long hair floating like a 
golden glory round ber, as she spun and 
wove a webof mingled silver and gold, 
the colors of the night and day. It 
was a subtle fabric, fivished with a skill 
which she had gained of the gods, and so 
glorious mortal eye could scarcely look 
upon, much less imitate. When a strung 
wind would bring to her the words of the 
prayers of transformed wanderers, a strange 
light burned in the steadfast eyes of the 
fair witch maiden and the magic of her 
glance was the surer. At times she sung 
as she spun, a song of ineffuble sweet- 
ness, such as drew men against their will to 
her feet, almost their very souls out of their 
bodies. When it souoded from the palace 
window the clouds stood stillin mid blue 
and listeued, the trees bent their high heads 
and hushed the flutter of their leaves, and 
all animals held their breath tobear. ‘That 
was her chosen moment to offer the Smy:va 
wine to the enraptured worsbipers, and sbe 
rejoiced in reducing them to beasts most 
wretched, because in the metamorphose they 
kept their human bearts unchanged. Hap- 
pier had they been doomed to wander, for- 
lora manes of unburied bodies, by the 
shores of the forgetful river and the dreaded 
Styx, denied by the Fatesa rest iv the land 
of Sbades, condemned to flit forever along 
the fields of the dead. 

Circe was « mighty magician; besides the 
power which brought the sagest of scholars 
to knock at ber gutes, she could move the 
moon from her sphere, make the sun turn 
pale, the stars whirl out of their courses, 
and the rocks and bills to clap their hands. 
She bad delights and recreations *' to fetch 
the day about from sun to sun and rock 
the tedious year asina delightful dream.” 
She had sworn by the Styx the dread oath 
of the goils to bring Ulysses into her toils. 

’Tis an old tale and often told how 
Ulysses, the waster of cities, learning that 
his compxoions had vanished by foul 
witchcraft, snatched his sword and bow, to 
rescue his companions from the strong 
spell of the great eochantress. Guided by 
the song of matchless charm, like the lyre 
of Orpheus, be sought alone the shiving, 
lion guarded gate, where his men lay, 
grunting swine. They crawled to his feet, 
incapable of speech, licked bis hands, and 
by hideous noises made bim under. 
stand they recognized their noble leader. 
How the sorceress failed in her scheme of 
conquest of the immortal Greek, is it not 
all written ino the books of the Chronicles 
of heroes? Aud what are the myths but 
cloudy shapes through which the acts, 
deeds, and thoughts of olden time are 
floated down to us in a dim and shadowy 
light, all loveliness? 

To ears taned aright the syren with the 





drinking cup of strong Smyrna wine is 
singing here yet, and the modest little 
herb, with the white blossom, called moly, 
is only the white flower of a spotless life, 
which none wore of old but the blameless 
knight Ulysses; he who never forgot in 
ten years the cliffs of rocky Ithaca, his 
first love, fair Penelope, and ber child, 
waiting by the seashore for his return. 

Yet the guide-book tells us Smyrna is 
disfigured by fables. 

There were settlements on this coast 
when Rome was merely a group of straw- 
built huts on the Palatine; when Samson, 
blind and fettered, did grind in the prison- 
house of his enemies; when our British an- 
cestors were living in caves, eating roots 
and dressed in shaggy skins of wild ani. 
mals. There were towns of respectable size 
pear the sea before the first of the Moguls 
wasenthroned at Delhi. Before Alexander 
wept because there were no more worlds to 
conquer here were hills white with tem- 
ples and palaces ‘‘ ribbed with colonnades” 
of fairest marble. 

The bustle and activity of this modern 
Smyrna, a Greek city of 180,000 souls, over 
power the gray antiquity of the place, and 
only by far-sighted glances do we penetrate 
to the beginnings of this least sluggish of 
all Asiatic towns. The soft Oriental repose 
of the East is broken at Smyrna by the wily 
Greeks, who may have forgotten, though we 
can bever forget their glorious ancestors. 
It is one of the seven citles claiming the 
birth of Homer. A cave was shown where 
he wrote his verses; here was anciently his 
temple, and here he received divine honors 
and medals were stamped with his name. 
Let us not be of the number of unbelievers 
who thiuk his fame was obscured in life. 
There were hearers tben who believed his 
songs excelled all that can ever be written. 
And at the end of the bymn to the Delian 
Apollo, which Thucydides cites as genuine, 
occurs the following passage: ‘‘ Farewell 
all ye virgins; and remember me hereafter, 
whenever any one of men upon the earth, 
any hapless stranger may come bither and 
inquire of you: Who is, in your opinion, 
the sweetest of the minstrels that dwell 
bere and with which of them are you 
most charmed? Then do you all answer, 
with the utmost cheerfulness: ‘A blind 
man, and he dwells in rocky Uuios.’” 

By the way, dear render, when you visit 
Rome, fuil not to see the old bust of Homer, 
a grand, majestic head, the sightless balls at 
rest, in the fixed calm of resignation to the 
greatest earthly ills. Forget it not, I pray 
you. Once seen, it will beremembered ever 
after. 

In this Jewel of the East, named the 
“Crown of Ionia,” beautiful sculptured 
stones are occasionally wrought into mod 
ern houses; fragments of temples and 
ruined fanes of the Byzantine period, hint 
ing of the lovely dead and gone religion 
which had its devout worshipers when 
tbe deatbful sirens sang along these shores. 
Corners of exquisite marbles are scattered 
about the hills, piercing the burnt-out soil, 
and,could wedig, doubtless, fluted columns 
and exquisitely carved capitals would be 
unearthed, bearing great histories and 
teaching deep lessons. If you have 
a taste for research and love to copy 
inscriptions, you find something to re 
pay a weary and dangerous tramp ove 
the volcanic bills. There is much unex- 
plored territory and unnamed “ diggings” 
that would well reward the miner who 
might be privileged to set up his claim and 
push his work with diligence and intelli- 
gence. 

Stately and solemn cypresses mark the 
Turkish burialplace on Mount Pagus, and 
here ruins trace the outlines of fortified 
cities, populous and strong, which have 
perished from the face of earth and the 
memories of men. 

I will not weary my beloved by telling 
the many vicissitudes through which the 
Queen of the Levant has passed; how the 
Ephesian and olian Greeks battled for it; 
how it was attacked by Gyges, the king 
with the ring (whick story with difficulty I 
suppress); how she bas suffered by fire, 
earthquake, pestileuce, by siege, famine, 
and flood, and plague. it was the “ pearl 
of Asia” and passed from hand to hand, 
the spoil of many victors, long before 
Columbus sailed over the ocean blue. In 





the Greek period it was called the ‘‘ Forest 
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of Philosophers,” the ‘‘ Museum of Ioni:,” 


the ‘‘ Asylum of the Muses and Graces.” 
The battles, sieges of Saracens, Crusaders, 
Genoese, Turks battered the old walled 
city; and phantom images of vast power 
may easily be invoked by the imagine‘ive 
traveler. 

The dead of many centuries riseand walk 
abroad at his bidding, suoken ships sail up 
again, aod spectral armies land on the 
sunny shore. Phoenician adventurers fought 
here, and many heroes passed this way 
when the Pillars of Hercules bounded tlie 
known world. They bore swords that 
flashed like Excalibur and suffocated under 
chain mail and cloth of gold, conquerors 
bound for the Holy Sepuicher, like Mac- 
beth, bloody, bold, and resolute, ready to 
do or die for the Cross. Among them were 
privces of high courage and undying devo- 
tion to the Crusades; chivalrous and 
haughty nobles, whose defiant boast was 
that, if the sky were to fall, they would up- 
hold it on the points of their Jances. Min- 
strels and troubadours bymvued the praises 
of leaders whose word was victory, whose 
eye was the bright star of battle and con- 
quest; and wherever harp was heard and 
sword worn the fume of the prioces was 
chanted, with vows to plaut the banner of 
the Christian on the walls of Zion. She 
who wound garlands for helmets worn in 
such cause was blessed among women; and 
at home, in ber bower, little could the high- 
born maiden understand bow the iron host, 
with spears glancing, plumes dancing, 
standards waving in the pride of uncon- 
quered intolerance might fai] to make a 
speedy conquest of Palestine. 

The high courage of steel-clcthed nobles, 
riding the heavy steeds of the West, sunk 
under burning sun and sand aguinst the 
wiry Asiatic borsemen, all brawn and 
muscle, mounted on borses called the 
winged, which every true believer knows 
were a gift of the prophet himself to the 
blessed Ali, his kinsman and lieutenant, 
well called the Lion of God. 

Turn to the historians for records of all 
the changes which have befallen the finest 
city of the East after Constantinople. For 
half a century it was held by the Christian 
Knigats of St. John, of Jerusalem, and in 
that time twice besieged by Sultans 
Amurat I and Bayazid I, they leading their 
armies in person. It held out, this glitter- 
ing prize, against the Ottoman Empire till 
Timour came, in 1402. He besieged the 
city, then handsome, regular, and well- 
built, in fifteen days had a mole thrown 
across the harbor, which cut off supplies 
and brought the Mongol troops close to 
the seaward parts of the place. The land 
walls were undermined, stupendous works 
constructed, from which tbe besiegers 
mounted the battlements, and Smyrna 
was carried by storm, despite the heroic 
defense of Christian kuights and citizens 
of Ephesus, who took to their gal- 
leys. This scourge of the earth, who shed 
more blood and caused more misery than 
apy other human being that was ever born 
upon it, then ordered a general massacre cf 
the inhabitants of the devoted city, and 
they were slaughtered, without mercy to 
ageorsex. The Tariar hordes from the 
siege of Sivas (where the conquered Chiris- 
tiaps bad been buried alive, their beads tied 
down by cords lashed tightly round the 
neck and under the thighs so as to bring 
the face between the legs) were ready for 
more blood. Their insatiate thirst was yet 
unslaked and they were let locse on 
Giaour Smyrna, The records of that 
butchery are like the frightful remem- 
brance of some ghastly dream. Yet lie was 
only following his customary habit. 
Timour would slay every male of a tribe 
and send its women into such distant cap- 
tivity that its name would never be heard 
again by the ears of men. To burn, to 
overpower, to strike to the dust, sow with 
salt, annihilate was the aim of Timour, 
whose name, meaning “iron,” represented 
in the minds of Orientals the resistless 
force with which he subdued all things. 
The pompous titles—Great Wolf, Lord of 
the Age, Conqueror of the World—were no 
empty vaunt appropriated by the man who, 
in the thirty six yearsof his reign, united 
in one barbaric despotism the sovereigaties 
of twenty-seven countries and who ruled 
in the place of nine several dynasties «i 
kiogs. He countermanded no order once 
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pent and never to regret. He declared 
that, as there is but one God in Heaven, so 
there ougbt to be but one lord on earth, and 
that all the kipgdoms of the universe were 
too small for the ambition of one great 
emperor. His sword is still shown io the 
Imperial Treasury at Stamboul. 

Let me enrich my page with a few sen- 
tences from Creasy’s History of the Otto- 
map Turks: ‘‘ The career of Timour asa 
conqueror is unparalleled in history, for 
neither Cyrus, por Alexander, nor Cesar, 
por Attila, nor Zinghis Khan, nor 
Charlemagne, nor Napoleon ever won 
by the sword so large a portion of 
the globe or ruled over so many 
myriads of his subjugated fellow-creatures. 
His triumphs were owing not only to per- 
sonal valor and to high military genius, 
but to his emivent skill as a politician and 
ruler. He had such an ascendency over 
his soldiers that they not only underwent 
the severest privations and lavished their 
lives at his bidding; but would, if Timour 
ordered, abstain from plunder in the hour 
of victory and give up the spoils of war 
without a murmur. He was a geverous 
muster; but his cruelty to those who ven- 
tured to resist him surpasses all the simi- 
lar horrors with which military history is 
sorife. Timour evidently employed ter- 
ror as one of his principal instruments of 
conquest, aud the puvishments which he 
inflicted on whole populatious often show 
the cold, calculating subtilty of a practiced 
tormentor, rather than the mere sauvage 
ferocity of an irritated despot.” 

It was the custom of this Tartar chief to 
build a vast pyramid of humun beads when 
his army reveled after any famous victory 
and capture. The prisoners slain at 
Smyrna were not iv sufficient numbers to 
furvish mateiial for such a memorial tower 
on his usual scale of hideous grandeur. 
But he would not leave the beautiful bay 
without the usual fearful monument, and 
he ordered the heads to be placed between 
alternate layers of mud plaster, thus to swell 
the hight. Says a quaint old historian: 
“The tower was made after a new 
orde: Uf architecture, composed in part of 
stone andin part of dead men’s skulls, 
ranged in order like inlaid work, some- 
times full face and sometimes sideways.” 

Unstrep States LEGATION, CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 
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KING BRAMBLE. 


BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D. 





AFTER Gideon by bis personal prowess 
and military genius had delivered the 
Israelites from the oppression of the 
Midianites, the grateful tribes wished to 
make bim their king. But he meekly de- 
clined the hovor and continued to live 
among them in the capacity of a private 
citizen. At his death, however, Abime- 
lech, his son, by a woman of Shechem, 
sought to snatch for himself the office 
which Gideon bad refused. With this object 
in view he entered into conspiracy with the 
kinsmen and neighbors of his mother, who 
furnished bim with the means of hiring 
“vain and light persows” as his followers. 
Thus supported, he sought to remove all 
rivalry between himself and his seventy 
half brothers by the usual Oriental plan 
of murder, and aciually succeeded in slay- 
ing them all, with the single exception of 
Jotham, who seems to have possessed much 
of his father’s readiness of resource, along 
with a humor which was distinctively 
hie own, and who, prudently forecasting 
the evil, hid himself and escaped. The 
way having been thus made open, the 
men of Shechem made Abimelech king 
under the shadow of the historic tere- 
binth tree in the valley. But, while they 
were still assembled there, they were start- 
led by the sound of a human voice, calling 
loudly tothem from above; and, looking 
up, they saw upon one of the out-jutting 
rocks of Gerizim the young Jotham, who 
thus addressed them: ‘‘ Hearken unto me, 
ye men of Shechem, that God may hearken 
unto you. The trees went forth on a time 
to anvint a king over them; and they said 
uutothe olive tree: Reiga thou over us, Bui 
the olive tree said unto them: Shall I leave 
my fatness wherewith by me they honor God 
and go to be promoted over the trees? And 
the trees said to the fig tree: Come thou 
aud reign over us; but the fig tree said 








and my good fruit and goto be promoted 
over the trees? Then said the trees unto 
the vine: Come thou and reign over us; and 
the vine said unto them: Should | leave 
my wine, which cheereth God and man, and 
goto be promoted over the trees? Then 
said all the trees unto the branible: Come 
thou and reign over us. And the bramble 
said uvtothe trees: If in truth ye anoint 
me king over you, then come and put your 
trust ia my sbadow; and, if not, let fire 
come out of the bramble and devour 
the cedars of Lebanon.” Then, point- 
ing the moral by a_ reference to 
their choice of Abimelech to the oflice 
which his father had declined, and to their 
murderof his brothers he added: “If ye 
then have deult truly and sincerely with 
Jerubbaal (Gideon) and with his house this 
day, then rejoice ye in Abimelech, and let 
him also rejoice in you; but, if not, let fire 
come out from Abimelech and devour the 
men of Shechem and the bouse of Millo 
and let fire come out of the house of Millo 
and devour Abimelech,” Having so said, 
he disappeared among the recesses of the 
mountaiv, and afterward went and dwelt in 
Beer. Nor was it long before his words 
were fulfiied, for within a few months 
Abimelech had slain all the people in 
Shechem and ‘ beat down the city, and 
sown it with salt”; and he himself was 
killed while besieging Thebez, some 
little time afterward. In its primary ap- 
plication, therefore, this old fable has in it 
a lesson for those who are called to choose 
leaders, whether in church or state, and it 
urges them to select the very best mew that 
cap be vbtained, on the ground that nothing 
but disaster will result from the appoint- 
ment of the worst. 

But it has another side, looking to those 
who have been called to important duty, 
and it says to them that, if they decline to 
accept the responsibility that is laid upon 
them, whether from love of euse, 
or of busivess, or whatever else, then 
the duty will be undertaken by those 
who are less worthy of confidence and evil 
will inevitably ensue. The olive, the fig 
tree, and the vine are almost always pre- 
ferred to the bramble; but, if they will not 
accept the trust to which they are called, 
the bramble will have no such modesty, and 
a fire may come out of it ihat shall devour 
them all in one common conflagration. 


The best men should be chosen for pub- 
lie oftice. If they decline to accept the call 
which is addressed to them, evil men will 
come into prominence; and the supremacy 
of incompetent and unscrupulous men is 
detrimental to the interesis of the entire 
community. These are the lessous for to- 
day which this fable teacies and it would 
be well if our citizens generally were to 
actthem out. We all admit their truth; 
we all acknowledge their importance; but 
itis iu the practical application of them 
that we fail. We may not, indeed, our- 
selves have beeu chosen to office, and we 
may never, therefore, have declined the 
call to any such position. But we too 
largely neglect todo our duty iv the mat- 
ter of designating those from whom the 
rulers are to be selected. We agree tbat 
the best men should be chosen for the most 
responsible positions in the public service. 
But what have we done to bring that 
about? Virtually little more than chosen be- 
tweeno-+wo or more persons who have been 
alréady nominated; while we bave taken 
littie or nothing to do with the nomina- 
tion. We have let the brambles in the 
community do the nominatiug, and we 
have been content for the most part to 
choose between the persons thus put before 
us; with what result needs not hereto be 
particularized. 

Now here comes in tbe moral of 
Jotham’s fable for to-day and it is ad- 
dressed to all the respectable Chris 
tian citizens of the commonwealth. Let 
them all accept the full responsibility 
of citizenship and take the management 
of politica] associations—from the primary 
meetings upward—out of the bands of 
‘‘the vain and light persons” of the neigh- 
borbood, and let them thereby secure that 
properly qualified men shall be nominated 
for those offices, the right discharge of 
whose duties lies so near the prosperity of 
the nation. It will be vain for them to seek 
reform in any one department in the state 
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public affairs are left to be managed by 
those who have ability without character, 
they will assuredly be managed in the 
interests of individuals, ratherthan of the 
people. And, in any case, Christians are 
shirking their duty when they refuse 
to take their proper place in the regula- 
tion of political affairs. When Christ said 
unto Piiate “‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world,” he did not mean that his followers 
should take no part in avy national issues 
or that they were to divest themselves of 
all earthly citizenship. His prayer for 
them was not that they should be taken 
out of the world, but that they should be 
kept from its evil; and they are left in the 
world, just that they may ultimately leaven 
it with his truth, That which by his spirit 
he produces in them is character; and it is 
of the nature of character that it reveals 
itself and operates in all the relations of 
life. Hence, the Christian is in the world 
that by his conduct as a citizen, no less 
than by his actions as a man of business 
and his position in the church be may iuflu- 
ence the world. 

But it will be said that politics are ensnar- 
ing, so ensvaring that it is dangerous fora 
Christian man to have anything to do with 
them. The answer to that is that duty 
must be performed at every hazard, and to 
him who enters upon politics asa part of 
the service which he is seeking to render to 
his Lord there is no danger, for, while he 
is doing bis Master’s work, he may look 


for his Master’s protection. It all 
depends on the position he takes 
up. Let him assume the aggressive, aud 


he will receive no hurt; but, if he is con- 
tent ouly to follow blindly in the wake of 
others, then he will become demoralized. 
If he is to do any good, therefore, and to 
receive po harm, he must take his Chris- 
tianity with him into politics. This is of 
pre-eminent importance, for only those who 
have neglected this precaution have been 
injured by politics, ‘‘ Everything” they 
have said “is fair in love aod war avd 
politics,” and when they have been taken 
to task for doing themselves or winking 
at some others for doing what they kuew to 
be wrong, they have replied: ‘Our 
opponents were actiog in the same way, 
and we bad to fight them with their own 
weapons.” Now, in regard to all such 
allegations, it is enough to say that it is 
not necessary for the Christian to be always 
on the winning side; but it is essentia) for 
him to be always thoroughly upright. It 
is not enough that he should siug the noble 
bymu of Faber: 
“ Then learn to scorn the praise of men 
And learn to lose with God.” 

But he must, also, liveit out. Even when 
be is in the thick of a political strife, he 
ought to feel that be is serving Christ as 
really as he is when he is sitting at 
the communpiou-table and his service 
ought to be worthy of such a Master. 
What bas be to do with bribery or 
fraud? Why should he leud himself to 
apy such iniquity; and are there not 
Christians enough in the community to 
make it impossible for such things to be 
done, if only they were faithful to their 
deepest convictions? ‘There cannot but be 
party organizations, indeed, if politics are 
to be conducted in an efficient manner; 
and so much of the talk we bear about 
‘‘ machinery ” is wide of the mark. But 
the Christian members of these organiza 
tions ought to see to it that there is nothing 
done in them or by them that is dishonor- 
able or unclean. Ifthey were there, indeed, 
as Christians, they could prevent them; for 
the “ olive,” the “‘ fig tree,” and the “‘ vine” 
are always more influential than the ‘‘ bram- 
ble,” if only they will take their proper 
places. There is enough of natural con- 
science in the community to sustain the 
men who stend up for the right; and, even 
if they should be met with tbe tauot that 
they are only courtivg defeat, let them de- 
clare that success purchased by dishonest 
means is always infinitely worse, even to 
the successful party, than a failure which 
bas been caused by adherence to integrity. 
Here is a mission field open to al! Christien 
men among us. Alas! that it should be so 
largely yet a foreign field to many, though 
it be atthe door. But it must be culti- 
vated and conquered for Christ, else, in the 
long run, the “bramble” will rule us ail, and 
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issued, and it was his maxim never to re- | unto them: Should I forsake my sweetness | unless they begin here with themselves. If | out of it will come a fire that shal] devour 








even the cedars of Lebanon; for, if Tomp- 
kins Square is in a blaze, it will be hard to 
save Fifth Avenue. 


But others will object ‘‘We have no 
time. We must look after busivess and 
we must attend to the comfort of our fam- 
ilies. Therefore, we must be excused.” 
And what is that but a repetition of the 
words of the Olive Tree: ‘‘Should I leave 
my fatness and go to be promoted over the 
trees?” What will the fatness be good 
for in the day when the brambles shall] set 
the forest on fire? Alas! then it will serve 
only to make the blaze the bigger. Unless 
those who bave character aod ability take 
their places in the work of government, the 
matter will get into the hands of the in- 
competent and dishonest, and then (here 
will socn cease to be any government 
worthy of the name, and it will become 
impossible to carry on any business with 
either comfort or success. Nothing, there- 
fore, could be more suicidal than this 
policy of selfishuess and sloth which would 
let all public affairs alone on the plea of at- 
tending to personal business, ‘* This ought 
ye to do, and not to leave the other un- 
done.” This is asmuch a part of our busi- 
ness as it is to look after our individual 
concerns; aud, if we do not make it our 
business, othera will make it their trade, to 
the injury of all concerned. Therefore, 
even if it should involvea slight sacrifice 
of time and comfort, Christian men ought 
to be prepared to make that sacrifice, on 
the score of patriotism, as well as of piety; 
and, if these motives will not influence 
them, they ought still to make it as an in- 
surance premium against the evils that 
must ensue if public affairs are left to 
those who have neither business nor char- 
acter. 

Others, aguin, will object that, if they at- 
tempt Lo take any part in politics, they will 
be immediately assailed with the vilest 
abuse, aod so they prefer to keep out of the 
mélée, To which we reply that we have 
much sympathy with those who feel after 
that fashion. We admit and deplore 
the truth of their assertion. It has been 
impossible in recent months to read the 
daily newspapers, which in 60 many other 
respects are cooducted with such eminent 
ability, without suffering the deepest pain 
at the slanderous personalities in which 
they indulge. Wholesale denunciations 
are made without scruple and without 
proof. Accusations of lying and stealing 
are bandied about from one to another, as if 
the combatants were playing a game of 
‘‘hattledore and shuttlecock,” instead of 
makiog the bluckest charges against each 
other. And it is natural for one to think 
that, if he were to take a decided stand on 
some political principle in an active way, 
the batteries would be opened also on bim. 
We ackvowledge, also, that to nominate a 
a man for public office among us seems 
often to be equivalent to putting him into 
the pillory, where he is made the target of 
attuck from every side, with missiles too of 
the most disgraceful sort. All this is too 
sadly true. Butitis true mainly because 
Christian men have not gone into political 
organizations in sufficient numbers to con- 
tro) their moral tone; and it is to be cured 
ouly by their “taking up the cross” and 
going forward to do their duly, at whatever 
cost. They can cure it, if they will; but, to 
cure it, they must go not in twos and 
threes, nor even in scores, but in huodreds 
aud thousands; and when they make them. 
selves thus prominent, when the olive trees 
aud the fig trees andthe vines are where 
they ought to be, the brambles will be left 
in the background and cease to be the 


kings. 
‘*Utopian! Very tioe in theory, but 
quite impracticable,” you say. But 


wherefore Uiopian? Is it pot so, precisely 
because Christians are false to their own 
privciples and huve not the courage to 
@arty out their convictions? They post- 
pone their practice of what they feel to be 
right in this department until the Millen- 
nium, when they think it will be easy; but 
they forget that it is only by valiant adber 
evce tu their principles now that the Mil- 
lenuium will ever be brought about, for 
tbeir assertion of their principles in politics 
will not be useless. There are enough 
Christians io the city and the state, if they 
were united, to purify our government ip 
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ashort time. They have done it before; 
but the misfortune is that they bave been 
active only spasmodically. They have let 
things go on until they became unbearable, 
and then they have roused themselves and 
swept and garnished the house; but, aer 
a season, the evil spirits have come back, 
for after the improvement was effected the 
teal which obtained it died down, only to 
be evoked by a repetition of the old experi- 
ence. How much better it would have 
been to have maintained continuous vigil 
ance? What we need, therefore, is not this 
expensive, periodic, aud spasmodic interest 
in public affairs, but constant discharge of 
duty in regard to them; and Jotham’s 
fable, old as itis, will not have been con 
sidered by us in vain if it stir up the Chris- 
tians among usto dethrone King Bramble 
by taking their rightful responsibility in the 
management of local and ovational affairs 
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NOTHING TO GIV 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Nora had learned some things at school. 
She bad learned many more since she was 
to-sed head foremost into that sea which 
we call life and was told to swim, 

She had learned a great deal of human 
nature, aod, among other things, of herown 
nature since she had been the head Look- 
keeper at Schweige! & Drum’s. 

But one thing she had not learned. 
hud vot lenrned that 


She 
when, on the first of 
January, you plan your expevses for the 
year, knowing what your income ts to be 
and wishing not to exceed it, you must 
provide for ‘' Mons 
**Mr. Unexpected.” 

A wise persou, iu laying out h® time or 
disposing, iv advance, of his money, leaves 
full balf fur the expenditures of this mon- 
alel 


L'Imprevu ’—for 


We never expect bis coming at any 
given moment® but, al] the same, a person 
who bas learned the lesson of life kuows 
very well that he will come at some mo 
ment and that be is & very 
Visitor. 

Not buaving learned this, Nora bad spent 
iu this particular year very close to the 
margipo, and so she had on the 20th of De- 
cember just tive dollars left, with which to 
buy ber Christmas presents. 

**1t is not so mucb asl wish,” said Nora; 
“but LT will make it auswer.” She remem- 
bered the Japanese stores apd Macy’s 
cheap counters, and she was quite sure she 
could make her fivedollars do. She would 
take leave of absence from the desk for 
the whole of Wednesday afternoon, would 
make the tour of the shops, would figure 
over the prices, and then Ina couple of 
hours on Thursday she could make all her 
purchases. 

All very fine, Nora, if ‘‘ Mr. Unexpect- 
ed” do not step in. 

But he did step in. When Nora came 
home Tuesday night there was a letter, It 
was this letter: 


expensive 


ANN VINTON TO NORA AFLITT. 
MrT. Vernon, Dec. 20th, 
My Dear, Dear Nora: 

1 am so wretched and | have no ove to turo 
to but you. Such « poor creature am I, as I 
always was. And, as always, you are my only 
help. Ob! Nora, whet shall I do? He is off 
agaiu,God knows where! He was here— 
bere ip this bouse for four days, after 
his last time. Oh! Nora, it wae bell, at first; 
and then I really pitied him. And then he was 
so wretched himself; and he begged me to 
forgive him; and he swore on bis knees, and 
he took the Bible in bis bands, that he would 
never touch liquor again. Theo he dressed 
bimself as wellas he could, and went to the 
works, to beg them to take him on again. Oh! 
Nora, why did 1 not go with him? That noon 
he was seen at that horrible Kirke’s saloon. 
They call it Hell-gate Lager, and they call it 
well. That night he was staggering along the 
canal bank, not knowing the men that met 
him, and, Nora, he bas never been seen since ! 
What sball I do, Nora, aod where shall I gop 
There has not been a spark of fire on tbis 
hearth for four days, and I bave begged all the 
milk [have given to the poor, dear babies, I 
get on withalmostnotbing. Write me, Nora, 
something and tell me how to do. I know you 
love me, and youare wise and I was always 
foolish. Always your own poor 

ANE. 

This letter Nora answered by enclosing 

to Ann Vinton the five dollars she had 
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reserved for her presents, She did not go 
to the Japanese shops, and the crowd at 
Macy’s was the smaller by one because 
Ann Vinton had written this letter. 

So it was that when Christmas Eve came 
round Nora found herself sitting in her 


| little room, looking into her stove, and say- 


ing to herself that she had nothing to spend 
for Christmas, for the first time she could 
remember since -he was born. 

As for making precents with her hands 
for her friends, well, Nora was not of tbat 
kind. After her day's work at Schweigel 
& Drum’s she was in no condition to paint 
fans, or embroider portieres, or tocut out 
and glue card-board. ‘‘All very fine,” said 
Nora, sloud, ‘‘this about giving yourself to 
your friends. 1 should give myself away 
very soon, if I tried that.” Andthen her 
poor little joke provoked her. No; they 
must do without pour Nora’s presents this 
time, simply and squarely because ‘I've 
NOTHING TO GIVE.” 

There was a tap at the door, and, at 
Nora's summons, Maitha Buchanan en- 
tered. She was a girl who shared with an 
other girl the attic off the end of the entry, 
Nora’s room was the square attic room, as 
large as the front parlor and only five 
stories above it. Nora took her reom alone, 
and this single fact would have givena cer- 
tain distinction to heramong the seven 
girls whose lodgings were on that floor; 
but, to say trath, she had other ways of 
earning distinction and her beadship wns 
cecognized. 

“Miss Affitt, co. id you and would you 
leod me a dollar?” 

** Nora laughed; uct cynically, even good- 
naturedly. ‘‘ Take my purse, Martha. Take 
my all. I share it with you willingly,” 
and sbe gave it to ber 

Murtha opened ft ond laugbed also. ‘Are 
youas hard up os that? Why, I can do 
better tban that, Mics Affitt. Bball I not 
lend you sometbing ’”’ 

**No, dear chiid. Thefe are only two 
devils known to me—one is drink and the 
otheris debt. Ihave only to start fifteen 
minutes earlier every morniug and walk to 
the store, aud pay-day is on the 80th this 
year, when I sbail be fly again.” Fly was 
acant word these girls had invented, or 
picked up from the short-hand girls they 
knew, who use it for suotber purpose, 

Nora chattered on the faster, because she 
saw, too late, that, in condemning debt, she 
had censured Martha, who had come in to 
borrow. 

But Martha took no offense. ‘‘ Oh! dear, 
I wish I were balf as wise as you. But it 
says in the Book that half of them were 
wise and half were foolish, and I suppose 
that is the way always, What do you 
think I wanted the dollar for ?” 

* Nora could not guess, of course. Mar- 
tha told her. 

‘* You see, I have a dollar anda half, 1 
wanted to treat a pew girl there isin our 
store, who bas been good to me ever since 
she came. She is in the cloak room, you 
know. Well, she is French, I believe— 
French or German; and | was going to ask 
her to see Patti with me to-night, because 
she is sortof lonely evenings, and I—weill, 
Miss Nora, you know, I am always lovely,” 
And poor, silly Muartha’s face feil and 
looked very sad. 

Nora doubted whut to do or to say. Then 
she was swept away by Ihe Spirit. She 
determined herself to say nothing; and 
the moment she had determined The 
Spirit possessed ber and they said together: 

“Martha, I don’t like to think of your 
going to the theater so, with a girl you 
don’t know much and with no real escort 
of your own.” And, if Nora hid not feared 
to seem selfish, she would have added: 
‘*And on borrowed money.” “ Patti is all 
very nice when a nice large party of us go 
together; or Patti would be very nice if she 
would come around and sing to us here: 
but seems to me I would not go much to 
the theater with—with perfect strangers.” 

‘Will you go with me, Nora—i mean 
Miss Aflitt? Ido so hunger anid t':irst for 
the opera sometimes; and to-nigtt it is 
‘Sonnambula.’” And she bummed an air. 

‘*Some night, dear child, when wo are 
not all in debt, we will make a pa:ty and 
go; but to-night "— 

‘‘To-night we will sit up here aud read 
‘Miss Hester Chapone’sa Letters to Young 








Women’ and top off with ‘ The Last Moral 
Considerations of an Expiring Spirit.’” 

Martha was erratic and whimsical, and, 
if a fit of indignation came on ber, she did 
not fear to express herself. 

“We will be virtuous,” she said, with a 
sneer, ‘‘ though we have no cakes ard by 
DO means any ale.” 

Then, as if one outburst had settled her, 
she started up, and said: 

‘* Well, any way, I can get a gallery seat 
alone, ifI cannot ask Miss Gounod. I) 
would be too late to ask her now, if I had 
the dollar. And if I am alone I had as lief 
sit in the gallery. That is what I shall 
do.” So she turned to leave the room. 

Nora did not like this girl; she had had 
storm after storm with her, not unlike this 
squall; but she hated to have the girl go 
to the bad, if she could help it, and she had 
the feeling come over ber that this was one 
of the crisis minutes. She spoke as before, 
not much knowing why she spoke or what 
she said. 

‘* Martha, let me go, too? 
read Hester Chapone.” 

“Oh! po,” said the mad creature. ‘‘ We 
can go to a vestiy meeting and hear the 
Rev. Boanerges Howl’s tenth lecture cn 
the seventh city of the plain. Do let us go 
there together!” 

‘Dear Martha, do be patient. I had 
meant to stay at bome; but it is stupid 
here, it is very stupid. If I have you 
with me, I shall not be afraid in the streets, 
Let us go out, if we only see the chilren 
flatten their noses against the toy-shop 
windows. Perhaps Santa Claus will give 
usx ride.” And, on the impulse, she put 
on her Arctic boots and her waterproof, 

* Will you go to Patti and sit in the gal- 
lery,”’ said the girl, amazed; ‘‘ just to keep 
me out of mischiefy You are a saint.” 
- ‘1 did oot say that,” said Nora, 
said we would see what we would see.” 


We need nct 
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It was ove of those very, very rare Decem- 
bers when a heavy snowfal! gives for once 
the joy of sleigh-bells fora day or two even 
to the crowded avenues and to Broadway, 
and the two girls had hardly walked a 
hundred paces when a great, open sleigh, 
crowded with exultant passengers, swept 
along. It wasasleigh which one of the 
street railways had put on, while their 
plowing was yet imperfect. As it hap- 
pened, a dozen people left it at that cross- 
ing. 

‘It is for us, Nora,” cried the impetuous 
Martha, and she dragged her friend, not 
unwillingly, upon the vacant seat. The 
horses started agaip, and for the first time 
for years the two girls found themselves 
on a sleigh-ride, all the more delightful be- 
cause it was absolutely impromptu. Nora 
felt, indeed, as if Santa Claus had starteda 
few hours early for the special purpose of 
relieving her cares. For half an hour, if 
for no more, herimpetuous friend was cared 
for. Murtha sueceeded in keeping from 
singing; but she exulted wildly, by every 
word and gesture which was within any 
definition of decorum. And Nora hoped 
and hoped rightly that she was blowing off 
a little of her pent-up steam. 

But the ride could not last forever. The 
children cf the public can have a good deal 
for five cents But even five cents comes 
toanend. Not far from the Battery their 
elegant carriage turned, and for five cents 
more each, Martha providing the princely 
entertainment, they were borne buck as far 
as Nora dared to go. 

But she was quite wrong when she left 
the sleigh, if she thought Martha had seen 
enough of the gay world. She was only 
the more eager. 

**Ob! no, dear Miss Aflitt. 
me home quite yet. Or, if you are cold, go 
without me. You said I might see the 
children flatten their noses. You know I 
have—I have a dollar and a quarter left. 
Lam going to buy some tea things forsome 
of those little wretches. They shall not 
look in at the windows for nothing. I bad 
just as lief go alone.” 

Poor Nora! What was there for it now? 
It is really at that moment that this story 
begins. 


Do not drag 





Yes, | believe it was The Spirit which 
moved her. What I know is that whoever 
strives to will anp to do of his good pleas. 
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important word. Lf, besides willing, we do, 
it is sure that He is present with us. 

Nora willed, anp did. 

“Martha, dear, I am cold; but, if you 
will come into this café with me, till | am 
warin again, then we will goand see the 
cbildren flatten their noses at Schwartz's. 
Come, Martha, really it is not very bad 
here.” And she led the wild girl into the 
rather dingy café, which the ‘‘ Look-up 
Legion” of the Church of the Disciples 
had opened in # cellar. ‘‘ Come in, Murtha, 
They have burned all their Chupone’s letters 
to warm their coffee.” 

“Nora,” said Martha, ‘‘you know 
you could make me go into the jaws 
of death, not to say the hotter place; 
but a Coffee House of Virtue is what I 
never did try before.” All the same she 
went in, 

**Not there, Martha. 
ing-room.” 

** Right you are,” said the girl, laughing. 
“Lam not yet advanced enough for che 
roots. 1 told Ben so, last Sunday.” 

‘‘Now, if you will treat,” svid Nora, 
‘forder me a piece of squash pie for my 
Christmas and a two-cent cup of coffee.” 

And Martha ordered them and dou!led 
the order for herself. And Nora sat and 
sipped, and Martha sat and sipped, impa- 
tient. 

Nora made it last as long as she could; 
but it would not last forever, All this time 
from the next room was a harsh clangor 
froma piano, sweet enough in tone, but 
horribly played by some dabster. At last, 
even this apology for music stopped and 
the girls could hear eager discussion. 

Ip a minute a motherly woman came into 
the coffee-room. 

‘*T beg pardon, ladies; but is there any- 
body here who could and would play some 
accompaniments in ‘‘ The Messiah.” They 
are very simply set and Mr. Incledon is 
here ready to sing for us, if any one would 
play.” 

‘*Do you believe her” said Martha, ex- 
cited. 

**We can see,” Nora sald. ‘‘It is always 
well to test liars.” She saw that The Spirit 
was taking care forher. ‘‘I play very ill, 
Madam,” said she, to the woman; ‘‘but I 
knew that music once,” and she gathered 
up her gloves and asked Martha to bring her 
boots and they went into the music-room. 

Perhaps twenty people were assembled 
there. There had been more; but the 
jangling amateur had driven all the others 
away. In alittle, Nora was at her scat, 
the artist who was to sing had shown her 
what he needed, and then, with little nid 
from Nora—indeed, little was needed—he 
sang one, two, three of those exquisite airs, 
allinwrought now with the best words of 
Isaiah; so that he who has heard Handel 
cannot read the prophecy without the 
rhythm of the music recurring. The clear 
tones of the distinguished artist, as of a 
voice from heaven, rang throngh all the low 
rooms. One and another straggler came 
in, from coffee-room and from billiard- 
room; and thus so many crowded together 
that their guest ventured to propose this 
duett and that quarteitte—not all from Han- 
del now, but from one and another of the 
oratorios, or from one and another opera, 
or sometimes from the old ‘‘ Academy Col- 
lection” or the ‘‘Carmina Sacra.” Who- 
ever he was, he knew the average Amer- 
ican audience and the average American 
singer. That vight he had better luck than 
might have been expected. Nora’s head 
was level and she was not once confused. 
Whatever he placed before her she could 
play at sight. Now the whole assembly 
sang ‘“‘ Coronation”; now, by some magic 
known to him, he devised that such a vis- 
itor could avd should siog an Ave Maria. 
The roll of music he brought with him 
seemed Fortunatus’s bag. The Legion’s 
little bookcase of music yielded treasures 
pot guessed at. In some chorus he caught 
Martha’s voice rich and even exuberant. 
Before she knew it, he had bersinging ina 
four-part glee, and a billiard-marker sing- 
ing the bass, while Nora furnished a 
soprano to the words, then new, of 

“sharp cracks the rife yonder.” 
Glee, hymn, catch, ballad—four-part, three. 
part, two-part, and parts of all sorts—suc- 
ceeded quickly, till it was fairly midoight. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen all, 1 wish you 
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joify evening we have bad! and I told 
Brown I could only stop here for fifteen 
minutes! But, to tell the truth,” said he, 
bowing to Nora, I did not expect to find 
you here. We should never have done 
without you.” Thev, ashe saw how the 
girl blushed and was really troubled, be 
said, laughing: ‘‘ Nor that any of the others 
of the ladies and gentlemen of the company 
would houor us with their assistance. Now 
it is time we wereall in bed,” he added 
“only 1 must sing, were it only for Santa 
Claus’ssake, ‘Behold how brightly breaks the 
morving!’” And he unrolled the music aud 
placed it before Nora, and he sang the song, 
ob! so magnificently. And then they all 
bade each other a merry Christmas and 
good night and started home. 

‘Think of going to Sonvambula, afterall, 
Nora,” said Martha, as they unlocked the 
door. ‘‘ You area witch. I have found you 
out and I will have you hanged some day. 
Dear Miss Aflitt, forgive me.” Then she 
turned suddeoly, and kissed Nora, and fell 
intoa burst of cryiug, as they found their 
dark way up-stairs. 


lt was a year after when Forefathers’ day 
came round again, and Nora began plan- 
ping for her presents. She bad learned her 
lesson this time. She had fifty-two dollars 
and interest in the bank and ten in her 
purse. ’ 

‘Where shall I be Christmas Eve this 
year?” said she, as she looked into her stove, 
pow a year more divgy; for never did 
the ‘Rising Sun” touch the sides of that 
stove. 

“I wonder where my poor wild cat 
Martha, is.” 

At this, Draggle-tail, the maid of all 
work, brought up two letiers, which had 
come by the late delivery. And Nora told 
her that, for reward, she must take a 
quarter ofa dollarto buy her Christmas 
presents wiih. Thus Nora began and 
Dragg'e-tail departed in delight. 

Letter number one was a square, elegant 
thing, which looked like av invitation, and 
proved to be one. 

First Nora took out two cards. Mrs. 
James Heiibron asked her, in copper-plate 
engraving, to be present at her daughter's 
wedding, at ‘‘Tbe Church of Life Eter- 
nal,” oo Christmas Eve. And there was also 
Mr. Nahum MacLeod’s card. There was 
also a note from Miss Jessie Hei)bron, who 
was, as it proved, the bride. Mr. Mac- 
Leod was to be the bridegroom 

Jessig MacLeop To Nora AFuirr. 
Dear Miss A fiitt : 

You do tot koow rre, but I want you all the 
more at my wedding. For Mr. MacLeod 
wonts you to come and he has told me why. 
If you do not kuow, we will tell you that 
eveuing. Always yours truly, 

JEessiz HEILBRON. 


“This isa Christmas present, indeed,”’ 
said Nota, and she fell wondering and 
guessing who Jessie Heilbron or Nahum 
MacLeod might be, so that she forgot the 
other letter till the tea-bell rang. 

When it rang, she sprang up to go to the 
glass and the other letter fell upon the 
floor. 

MartTHa BucHwanan TO Noga APLITT. 
Dear Miss Nora: 

The Heilbrons have asked me to Jessie’s 
wedding, and Jessie says she has asked you. 
Pray, come. Call for meand take me, for I am 
going. Dear, dear Miss Nora, I bave so much 
to tell you and everything to thank you for. 

Tiuly yours, ‘* FOOLISH MarTHa.”’ 


And Martha’s address, unknown to Nora 
till now, was added. 

“Wonders upon wonders,” said Nora, 
aloud, and she locked her room-door and 
went down to tea. 


The evening came for the wedding. Nora 
ordered a carriage and culled for Martha, 
as she had arranged. She was not delayed. 
In a moment the eager girl was at her side. 
So soon as the carriage door was shut, she 
seized Nora’s band and kissed her passion 
ately. ‘‘Why haveI not ever gone to see 
you, when I love you so much and am so 
‘grateful? 1 must notery. Only lam so 
glad and Icannot help it. If my dress is 
spotted with tears and I look like a fright, 
you will know it is your fault aod I do not 
care. Ob! do you remember a year ago? 
Oh! dear Miss Aflitt, when I thivk what 
that night did for me; when I think what 


that might have been, for I was just wild 
when I asked you for that dollar.” 

So sbe began, and then, as their long 
ride went on, Nora was able to extort from 
her her story. 

It was nol a great story, afterall. Only, 
asshe said, that night was a crisis. The 
café was the place, the singing was the oc 
casion, Mr. Incledon, the great singer, had 
spokew of her voice tohis friend, Mr. Hart- 
mann, the organist. The two had readily 
found her address and had sent for her. 
Mr. Hartmann had tested her voice, and 
had advised very wisely about its training. 
Mad. Coppée, under whose care he had 
placed her, had done the best, really the 
best, because the kindest things for her 
youngcharge. She had surrounded her with 
her other pupils. She had provided a fit 
place for the girl tolive in. Martha moved 
while Nora was at home at New Year, 
and so it was that Nora had lost the trace 
of her. Mme. Coppée had, before long, 
relieved her from the daily drudgery of the 
shop. She had secured for her an engage- 
mentin the choir of the Church of the 
Disciples. ‘‘And, Nora, how could I 
sing there; how could I meet those lovely 
Price girls and that brave Miss Sansom; 
how could I see them, strong as they are 
and beautiful, all drawing their life from 
Tbe Fountain; and how could I think 
that I could paddle my own canoe? It was 
seeing them, Nora, and seeing you that 
saved me from myself and brought me to 
my Leader.” 

The girl said this in triumph. 

‘*Only, how graceless,” she said, ‘never 
to come to you to tell you of my life and 
that lam oh! so happy. But, Nora, you 
forgive me. For it was really that I wanted 
to say it to you to-night. And now to think 
we should be riding down the avenue again 
together now, just as we were then.” 

So they came to the church, and, my 
dear, George Withers married the band- 
some, loyal man and the lovely, true 
woman. And, then, after the ceremony, 
Nora and Martha rode again to Mr. 
Heilbron’s house, where was to be a wed- 
ding reception. And there, in the dressing 
room, as Nora arranged Martha’s hair and 
pinned a rosebud at her breast, she could 
not but see the light of heaven in the girl’s 
eyes. It was clear that po one would think 
** she brought a fright” down-stairs with her. 

And, after the mothers and fathers, and 
uncles and auuts, and cousius-german and 
cousins Swedish, and second cousins and 
third cousins removed bad passed by the 
bride and bridegroum, Nora and Martha, 
lastof all, without any usber, moved up 
and presented themselves. Jessie Heilbron 
that was, Jessie MacLeod that is, stepped 
forward to meet them. 

*‘Dear Martha, you are 80 good to come. 
And this is your beautiful friend?” 

‘*Thavk you so much for coming, Miss 
Aflitt,” said the bridegroom. ‘‘If you do 
pot know why, sbe shall tell you. No,” 
said he, ‘‘you may both hear. I will tell 
you now.” 

For no other guest followed the 
two girls. It was in the lull between the 
family party and the outside world. 

**Do you believe in devils, Miss Aflitt? 
A yenr ago the Devil had me. The worst 
man in New York came into the café 
where I saw you first, as he had come be- 
fore. -He had found me, as he had found 
me before. He asked me to go with him 
to Hell, ashe had asked me before. And 
I was at the door, going, with my hand on 
the handle, whev, do you bot remember, 
lncledon sang, 


I bLeard just that strain. And I came 
within one of saying: ‘Get thee behind 
me, Satan.’ I did say: ‘1 think I will 
not go. I want to hear this man sing.’ I 
put the Devil behind me. | walked through 
to the music-room, and you were at the 
piano, and this little woman was behind 
you. 

** Miss Aflitt, | knew Jessie long before, 
and I loved bher—she knows how well; 
but she had told me she would never speak 
to me again if I did not break with Carker. 
And I~—I should have gone with Carker 
that night, if Locledon had not sung 

“* Behold and See.’ 


** Miss Aflitt, what do you think I said 
to her the morning after Incledon sang? 


**I said, ‘Jessie, I have sent him to his 
own place. So help me God, I will never 
spenk to him again’; and, Miss Aflitt, I 
have kept my word. 

‘* And that is why we sent for you to- 
bight and for Mr. Incledon to the wed- 
ding. 

‘‘Why, bere be is! Mr. Incledon, you 
said you had never met Miss Aflitt again. 
I am so glad to present you.” 

And they began to be merry. 

For this my son, who was well nigh 
dead, was alive again. He had been lost 
and he was found. 





Three happy lives, blessed of God and 
giving joy to man—these were the har 
vest, as the Spirit orders, of that lonely 
Christmas Eve, when poor Nora bad 
NOTHING TO GIVE. 





A SAVIOUR. WHY NOT YOURS? 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








Tue Christmas bells are pealing forth 
once more their merry chimes over the ad- 
vent to earth of one whose name is JEsus. 
That name signifies one who ‘‘saves his 
people from their sins.” Among all the 
titles bestowed on the incarnate Son of God 
pone is so descripiive of his highest work, 
none so endears him to the gratitude of 
myriads, none will kindle such raptures of 
praise in Heaven as this name—Saviour, 
But whose Saviour is he? A life-boat is 
an apparatus for the saving of human life; 
but assuredly it does not save those who, 
for whatever cause, refuse to avail them- 
selves of it. 

If there be any truth which blazes out 
on the fore front of revelation it is that, 
while Cbrist’s atonement is sufficient for all 
men, yet only those who ‘ believe on him 
have everlasting life. He that believeth not 
shall not see life; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.” These are Christ's own 
words, not ours. Certainly no one has a 
right to chant a Christmas song to Jesus as 
“my Saviour” while he is refusing to give 
his heart to Jesus and is disobeying all of 
his commandments. He will not be your 
Saviour, my friend, unless you come to 
bim, and ask him to save youon his own 
terms, which be has distinctly laid down. 
One of these {s repentance of your sins, 
and forsaking them. Another is the sur- 
render of your heartto him as an actual 
transaction. Saving faith is not a mere 
opinion; itis an act and aseries of acts. 
It joins you to Jesus, and, thenceforth, be- 
cause he lives, you shall live also. The 
one indispensable evidence of your faith 
will be Christian conduct; the keeping of 
his divine commandments. Why not make 
the opening day of the coming year the 
happiest ‘‘New year” of your life by 
accepting Jesus as your own Saviour from 
sin and death? 

Many obstacles may have kept you, up 
to this time, from coming to Jesus. Per- 
haps it isa silly fear of ridicule. But will 
any one whose opinion you ought to re- 
spect cast reproach on you for doing right? 
Will such esteem you the less for a consci- 
entious effort to copy the divinest model 
for buman conduct? If you quail before 
the short-lived scoffs of fools, it will be a 
poor consvlation to you on a dying bed to 
have been laughed out of your soul. Does 
pride keep you back? Are you unwilling 
to go down before the God whose laws you 
have broken, and cry out: ‘‘ God be merci- 
fulto me @wsinver”? Rather ought you to 
consider it a perfect marvel of Divine gen- 
erosity that God bas provided for you such 
a glorious salvation and is willing to save 
so perverse a sinner at all. False pride 
made Naaman, the leper, sneer at the idea 
of going to wash in the Jordan; but when 
he submitted and went, he came back with 
a skin as pure as a little child’s. 

Perhaps no such excuse as pride or fear 
of ridicule, and no such besetting sia as 
sensuality or covetousness or contempt 
for God’s Word, may binder you from 
accepting the Saviour. You may say can- 
didly: ‘‘I am wrong, both in beart and life. 
I ought to be a Christian. My conscience 
condemns me; but my heart is obstinate 
and depraved, and I cannot change it.” 
Then do not attempt to do what is impos- 
sible; simply to do what is possible, and 

what Christ commands you. Suppose that 
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I hand a note to a messenger boy, and 





direct him to deliver it to a person in New 

York. Suppose that the lad comes back 

to me, and says: “ The East River is deep, 

and the tide runs strong, and I cannot 

swim it.” ‘‘ Very true, my lad; but at the 

foot of Fulton Street is an established fer- 

ry. Its boats require no fording or swim- 

ming. Take the first boat at the wharf; 

trust to it, and you will be carried over.” 

Just as simple as this process is your path 

of duty. Between you and Heaven is 

a river that no righteousness of your 

own can bridge, and no unaided strength 

of yours can breast. Your grievous mis- 

take is that you do not avail yourself of 

what I may style God's ferry of free grace 

and trust yourself to him who can bear 

you over. Christ Jesus offers you his 

almighty spirit to change your depraved 

heart. He offers you forgiveness and help, 

and bas been waiting for you to accept 
them through all this past year and many 
another year of guilt and sin. His love 
woos you, and conscience presses you to do 
just what the blind Bartimeus did. The 
blind man was powerless to open his own 
eyes. Buthe did promptly three things: 
He “‘ aroxe and came to Jesus”; he sincerely 
prayed for restoration; and he yielded him- 
self implicitly to Jesus, to be operated upon 
in any way that the wisdom and power of 
the Wonder-worker mightact. He did not 
linger. Ten minutes lost would lose the 
blessing. He did not atiempt to open the 
sightless eye-balis to the day. His faith 
brought him close to the Saviour, whose 
voice he beard, and then he kept “‘hauds 
off,” while the Saviour wrought the heal- 
ing work. Supernatural power did that 
work, and supernatural grace and strength 
will do for your soul and your whole char- 
acter a like work of regeneration. The 
first step in Bible religion is obedience. 
Whatsoever he suith unto you, do it. 

If you enter the opening year asa fol- 
lower of Jesus, you must remember that 
a Christian character costs something. The 
atonement your Saviour made for you 
cost the anguish of Gethsemane and Cal. 
vary. The fabric of a Christian character 
will cost you numberless self-denials and 
battles with temptution; watchfulness, 
prayer, and diligence. ‘‘He that cometh 
after me, and taketh not up his cross, 
cannot be my disciple.” Count the cost. 
The law of discipleship is: Hold fast to 
everything that is right; but give up every- 
‘thing that is wrong. Put the knife to sen- 
sual uppetites. Train your wayward 
heart to let God have his way. If Jesus 
appeals to your purse in the persons of the 
poor and wretched, give to him through 
them. With a geouine Christian Christ- 
mas lasts through the whole year. Count 
the cost of loving Christ more than bank- 
stocks or fine equipage. Oount the cost of 
losing money sooner by « thousan«-fold 
than losing a good conscience. Count the 
cost of offending some friends for the sake 
of a Better one. Count the cost of a true, 
honest, prayerful, godly Christian life. It 
may cost more than you bargain for; but 
praise be to him who died for you, such a 
a life pays. Thereis not a redeemed soul 
that will sing ‘‘ glory to God inthe highest” 
oo Christmas morn in heaven, who be- 
grudges all the self-mortification and strug- 
gies and sacrifices he endured for the honor 
of his Saviour. 

Let me drop three or four encourage. 
ments, like diamonds, in your pathway. 
If you sincerely desjre Christ, he is yours. 
There is astar of guidance clear as that 
above Bethlehem, that will lead you to 
him. The voice of his love, that you have 
so often drowned, still calls: ‘‘Come unto 
meaud live.” All the demons in the pit, 
all the infidels on the globe cannot keep 
you from him. Nobody can, except your- 
self. 

The service of the Saviour yields the 
solidest satisfaction kuown to a human 
heart. Not merely in the good done unto 
you; but through the good you may do to 
others. The other day, I saw a group of 
suilors standing beside the speechless form 
of a map who bad once been a blacksmith; 
but, foradozen years past, had led scores 
of seamen to the Saviour. A workiog 


Christian pever need be wretched. He 
gathers as be goes, aud sends his treasures 
on before him. His crown brightens every 
day. 





Remember also, that a man is always 
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happy when he is right. The Saviour’s 
smile is the soul’s sunshine. In his pres 
ence is fullness of joy. Finally, let me 
remind you that ‘‘this is the promise 
whieh He doth promise you, even eternal 
life!’ Then make your Christmas gift to 
Jesus, of your whole heart. Accept from 
Him tbe transcendent gift of full salva- 
tion. Enter the gateway of the New Year 
anew map or woman, with a new heart 
and hope. And then how unspeakably 
nearerand dearer will Bethiehem’s child 
and Calvary’s sufferer be to you when you 
can claim him as My Saviour. 

Baooniys, L. L 

LL - 
DIVERSITY OF OPINIONS 
WITHIN THE LIMITS OF DENOMINA- 
TIONAL UNITY. 
1 


BY C. B. CRANE, D.D., 
PasTor OF THE First BartisT Caurncno oF Boston. 


Ir theology is and is to be a progressive 
science, who shall labor for its advance- 
ment and wisely and boldly proclaim what 
they believe to be their veritable discov- 
erles? Shall the professional teachers in 
our divinity schools toil alone? They have 
peculiar advantages, they have time and 
opportuvity for research, and their mental 
faculties are acute and well trained. But 
the working pastors, studying human na- 
ture in all its varied manifestations and 
study ing themanifold operation of divine 
grace in the hearts and lives of men, have 
also peculiar advantages. 

Yes, and devout and thoughtful men and 
women in the laity of the churches have 
also peculiar advantnger. 

I believe that work for the enlargement of 
the knowledge of religious truth should be 
the common work of all qualified Christians. 
It should be earnest, open, brave. The 
results of it shuuld be fearlessly declared. 
The man in the professor’s chair, the man 
in the pulpit, the man in the pew should 
labor together; each should aid the other; 
they should have opportunity of compar- 
ing opinious; each should be ready to guard 
the other’s right of independent investiga 
tion and utterance; each should defend the 
other against the omnipresent odtum theo- 
The studious professor should 
be supported by the studious pastor; the 
studious pastor should be supported by the 
studious man iv the pew. If you delegate 
this work of honest study and fearless 
utterance to any single man or to any 
sivgle class of meo, you will bring thut 
single mao or that single class of men into 
suspicion and disrepute. 

For itis not merely expedient, it is also 
necessary that truth, presumably appre- 
hended, betruth publicly declared. It is 
the esoteric and vot the exoteric beliefs of 
Christian thinkers that foster skepticism and 
infidelity. Men outside of the Church, 
though possibly very near the Kingdom of 
Christ, are asking questions and making 
discoveries, And, if the men of the Church, 
having asked the same questions and made 
the same discoveries, refuse to disclose their 
discoveries, lest they be misapprehended 
avd |e made the occasion of stumbling, 
these outside men will distrust the wisdom 
or the honesty of the men of the Church, 
And so the breach between them, instead 
of being closed up, will be widened. 

I do not counsel premature announce- 
mevt of supposed discoveries; but I do 
counsel frank publication of what one is 
convinced to be new and valuable truth. 
The Christian Church will be more likely 
to succeed by ingenuousness than by disin- 
genuousness, 

But how can this liberty of investigation 
juto truth and of open proclamation of 
the results of investigation—a proclama- 
tion which will often disclose a temporary, 
or even a relatively permanent diversity 
of opinion—consist with denominational 
unity? 

My answeris ready. It cannot consist with 
it if what is virtually the denominational 
creed be too minute and particular. 

You know what was a principal vice of 
scholasticism. It was the compulsion 
which was upon men to make the results 
of their pbilosophical thinking exactly 
aquare with the dogmas of the Church. 
An that was in effect a probibitory law 
teapesed upon thought, Why, then, shall 


logicum. 





we wonder at the quibbles and somer- 


saults and ground-and-lofty tumbling of 


scholastic experts? 

There can be no progress within a given 
creed if that creed be not so general as to 
afford scope for inquiry and opportunity 
for progress. Make your creed minute 
and particular, strap and buckle it down at 
every point, and it becomes like an iron 
shroud, in which only a dead man can be 
comfortable. If you cap keep a whole re 
ligious devomination quiet in it, the quiet- 
ness wil! be that which you observe inside 
the granite wall of a graveyard. 

But you cannot keep the whole denom- 
ination quiet within your granite wall. A 
man, here or there, restored to life by some 
Ezekiel, will begin to ask questions 
avd propound riddles, and then it may 
happen that out of all the tombs such 
gelvanized corpses will come forth as Cole- 
ridge’s Ancient Mariner saw; and, with 
muny « fierce denunciation, they will chase 
the living men over the granite wall and 
out of the graveyard. 

Meletus, the man with ‘‘a beak and 
long, straight bair and a beard ill-grown,” 
persecuted Socrates to the death for asking 
honest questions. Do you remember what 
Socrates snid to his judges? He said this: 
‘In another world they do pot put a man 
to death for asking questions.” 

If in any Christian denomination, as 
ought to be the case in all denominations, 
theology as a progressive science is to be 
peaceably developed, the denominational 
creed must be a general one. 

For example, in our own denominational 
creed we ought to find the doctrine of the 
Bible as a revelation from God given by 
inspired men; the doctrine of the divine 
Trinity; the doctrine of sin and depravity ; 
the doctrine of sacrificial atonement; the 
doctrine of eternal life and eternal death; 
the doctrine of the Church as a spiritual 
body; tie doctrine of the baptismal and 
eucharistic ordinances. 


This is a general creed; at the same time 
it is sufficiently specific. It is substantially 
the ancient creed of the ancient Church, 
which itis my privilege and honor to serve 
in the gospel ministry; a creed more than 
two hundred years old; a creed framed by 
men who were wise enough to discover the 
truth and brave enough to suffer for the 
truth; a creed within the generous bound- 
ary of which a Stillman and a Wayland 
and a Hague and a Neale were able with- 
out embarrassment to propound their in- 
dependent solutions of the various prob- 
lems of Christian theology. If one cannot 
subscribe this creed or one likeit, though I 
would not cast stones at bim, I would say 
to him that his proper place is in some 
other than the Baptist denomination. 

I now go on to say that within this gen- 
eral creed there is ample scope for inde- 
pendent research and utterance, opportun- 
ity for what I would name conservative 
progress. 

As to the doctrine of the ordinances of 
the Church, if aman, skillful in drawing 
inferences, insists that only those who have 
been immersed should be allowed to sit at 
the table of the Lord. he should not be de- 
nounced as a heretic. Wor shonld the man 
be denounced who would hesitate about ad- 
monishing all pedobaptist churches eitber 
to restore the primitive baptism or else to 
discontinue the observance of the Supper. 
Nor should the man be denounced who 
would counsel the passing of the bread and 
wine to all who were present at the Eucha. 
ristic service, putting every one upon his 
own personal responsibility before God. 

As to the doctrine of eternal life and 
eternal death, it is just possible that it also 
affords opportunily for different shades of 
opinion, The department of esthatology 
has not been so thoroughly explored as 
have been other departments of theolog- 
icalscience. The Calvinist, the semi-Cal- 
vinist, the Arminian, the Pre-Millennarian, 
the Post-Millennarian all survey it with dif- 
ferent eyes. Modern science and philoso- 
phy pour into it floods of awful darkness, 
in the recognition of which the most 
austere theologians starts back aghast. 
Exactly upon what sin, in view of how 
much rejected ligkt, in accordance with 
what measure of personal responsibility, 
upon what level of probation, in relation 
to which of the divine attributes, is the 
penalty of eternal death executed upon the 





sioner? Here are questions which clamor 
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for an answer, and the answers are diverse* 
For the final and satisfactory answering o 
these questions time must be given and 
opportunity of serious and solemn de- 
bate. 

In saying this I am not even suggest- 
ing the possible truth of conditional immor- 
tality, or of a second probation, or of a 
final restoration and salvation of all. All 
these notions I leave entirely one side. I 
do not accept them. I only say that, irre- 
spectively of these notions, the doctrine of 
last things needs and must have further 
exploration. And it must be explored by 
those who are not hampered by foregone 
conclusions, and who will not be pelted 
with invectives because they venture to do 
the work of the explorer. 

Iam not afraid to say to you with entire 
frankvess that the man who affirms that the 
last word in the realm of Eschatology has 
been spoken is a man who is not worthy to 
be accepted and honored as a teacher of 
religion. What thoughtful man has not 
questions on hand upon thetime of our 
Lord’s second coming, upon the duration 
of “the last day,” upon the time and man- 
ner of the resurrection of the dead? Now 
that ex-President Woolsey, not to speak of 
Van Oosterzee, has publicly acknowl- 
edged his uncertainties upon these matters, 
the way to the eminence of an infallible 
and exhaustive knowledge of them is ab- 
solutely open to all ambitious Baptists 
Who shall bethe man to smite the world 
dumb with his jubilant ery ‘‘ Eureka’? 


As to the doctrine of the atonement, happily 
it is agreed on all hands that more than 
one theory of it is admissible. One 
man may say that God is obliged to be just, 
but that he is not obliged to be merciful. 
Avother man may answer that, if mercy be 
a virtue demanded of the creature, while 
not demanded of the Creator, then virtue 
on the earth is vot the same thing as virtue 
in heaven, and it is, therefore, a terrible 
mistake for man to strive to become like 
God. 

One man may say that Christ stood in 
such a conspicuously objective relation to 
God that, in his infinite love and compas- 
sion for the sinner, he could bear the penalty 
of God’s Infinite wrath against the sinner; 
another man may answer that, if Christ be 
presented in such a relation to God as 
would imply an antagonism and contradic- 
tion of feeling toward the sinner in the very 
bosom of the godhead, then Christ ceases 
to be a revelation of God to man and the 
two absolutely uvanswerable questions are: 
“Who and what is God?” ‘Who and 
what is Christ?” Ove man may say that 
Christ, by his sacrifice, reconciled God to 
the world; another man may answer that 
God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself. 

As to the doctrine of the RBrhle, it is suffi- 
cient to declare that itis velation from 
God given by inspired men. Within this 
declaration there will be room for many the- 
ories, One man may say that the Bible was 
given by verbal inspiration; another that it 
was given by dynamical inspiration. One 


man may say that the ethical standard is 


perfect, even in the earliest stages of reve- 
lation; another that the perfect ethical 
standard appeared only when he who is 
very God of very God and very man of 
very man stood among men and spoke as 
never man spoke. One man may have one 
theory of the establishment of the canon; 
another may have a different theory. One 
man may insist that Solomon wrote the 
Book of Ecclesiastes and the Book of Can- 
ticles; another may suspect that the two 
books were written later than Solomon 
and after his manner. One man may insist 
that Moses wrote every word of the Penta- 
teuch, even the eulogy upon himself and 
the account of bis own death and burial; 
another may believe, with the caulious 
Delitzsch, that, in the final and divinely 
superintended redaction of the Pentateuch, 
certain truths, normally developed out of 
the Mosaic writings, may have been incor- 
porated with them. One man may insist 
that it is sacrilege to turn upon the Bible 
the intense light of Aistforical criticism; an- 
other may have so sublime a faith in the 
Bible as to be eager to expose it to this 
crucial test. 

Happy the man who sees that the Bible, 
irrespectively of any human theory con- 
it, is incandescent, shining in its 











own light; and, just as he does not fear 
that the sun is imperiled by spectrum 
analysis, so be does not fear that the Bible 
will be imperiled by historical criticism. 

I count him the stalwart believer in the 
Bible who fearlessly exposes it to the most 
searching questions. I count him only a 
half believer who smites every honest 
questioner upon the mouth. 

Within the limits of a general denom- 
inational creed, 1 would allow full liberty 
of investigation and utterance. Thus do | 
answer the question suggested by my topic. 
What scope is there for diversity of 
opinion within the limits of denomin- 
ational unity? Thus do I answer it in 


the interests of truth itself; in the 
interests of true Christian liberty; in 
the interests of thoughtful men in 


the churches, whom tbe churches ought 
to seek to keep; in theiaterests of thought- 
ful men out of ‘the churches, whom the 
churches ougbt to seek to win; in the in- 
terests of the continued and increasing 
uuity of the Church. Thus do I answer it 
as one whose theological views would re- 
quire that he be placed among the most 
conservative; but who also believes that 
along the ways of a Catholic creed one 
will be most likely to arrive at the true con- 
servatism of the Gospel. 

For, in returning this answer, I couple 
with it the expression of my absolute con- 
viction that all true advance in knowledge 
will be not toward any new faith, but to- 
ward the old fnith once for all given to 
the saints. We shall return to the one 
Lord, the one faith, the ove baptism. We 
shall return to that venerable symbol 
which we have named ‘‘The Apostles’ 
Creed.” 

Let our creeds be living things, like 
trees. Let us give to our living creeds 
opportunity of natural and free develop- 
ment; not constraining them to issues arbi- 
trarily predetermined, as the trees in the 
Garden of Versailles were forced into arti. 
ficial forms. 

Meantime, if our own virtual denom- 
inational creed be, as we claim that 
it is, pregnant with life, let us not 
be overmuch suspicions of the tenden- 
cies of the best scientifie and philo- 
sophical thought of our time. Science and 
philosophy are emphasizing not mechanics, 
but life. We who are assembled bere and 
they whom we represent in our most cep. 
tral and fundamental theological concep- 
tions emphasize life. We say that the 
Christian is a man made alive from the 
dead and that the Christian Church is a 
living body. The best thought of our 
time is vindicating these central and fun- 
damental theological conceptions of ours. 

Yes, in all true advance we shall return 
to the old faith and to the Apostles’ Creed. 
But this old faith and this venerable creed 
will mean more to us than they meant to 
those who first accepted them. They will 
commend themselves to all the faculties of 
our vature as brought to their highest de- 
velopment. They will be greaterand richer 
to us, for the reason that we who look upou 
them shall have been brought by ovr dili 
gent study of them into a larger and richer 


life. 
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Biblical Research. 
ANTIQUITIES AT SHECHEM. 


BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D. 








APpLace of such importance as Shecbem, 
cele! ated and flourishing as it bas been from 
the earliest period of the history of Palestine 
tothe present day, ought to possess ancient 
ruins and relics of great value. The conditions 
for burying such relics are more favorable 
here than in many other oriental cities. A 
deep valley between two mountains, a large 
and prosperous city, where building and re- 
building bas been constantly going on, a town 
situated onder the very mountain wall of 
Gerizim, from which masses of rock and eartb, 
tosay nothing of the wash carried down by 
the rains, are constantly falling, are conditions 
which preclude the idea of finding many ruios 
above ground. The case is different on the 
summit of Gerizim and the rains there 
have been examined with considerable thor- 
oughness. Some of the Roman coins of this 
ancient city are interesting, because they show 
the temple on thetop of Gerizem and the road 
or stairway which led to it from the town 
below. 

Quite recently, at Shechem, or Nablows, 
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some excavations have been made, which, if 
they could be followed up, might lead to im- 
poriant results. Outside of the walls of thecity, 
peor tbe southeast corner of it and close under 
Gerizéem, a native commenced to build a house, 
aud, at a depth of eighteen feet, came upon a 
large slab of stone, which was ten feet long, 
about seven fect wide, and more than two feet 
thick. One edge of it was finely carved and 
dentils and egg-shaped ornaments existed in 
abuudance, while some of the fragments bear 
acantbus leaves. The block may have formed 
a partof some rich cornice. The workmen 
had no means of raising the slab to the sur- 
face except by breaking it in pieces, which 
was accordingly done, and the frayments were 
brought up and placed by themselves, where 
they now lie. Finely faced walls, carved work, 
capitals and columns in large numbers, Mosa- 
ics of different patterns, large blocks of stone, 
and flights of steps sare among the things 
reported as baving been found at various 
points at the depth before indicated. 

Among the objects discovered was a bul 
lock’s head, which has since been stolen, and 
a statue of aman which has been preserved. 
This is of choice marbie (not the marble of 
the country) and from the shoulders to the 
feet is covered with drapery, which left the 
right shoulder and breast bare. The right arm 
is broken just above the elbow, and the left 
arm, which was entirely covered by the 
drapery, is broken at the wrist. The statue 
is headless and the head has not yet been 
found. From the base of the neck to the 
bottom of the feet the figure measures fifty- 
sixinches. The pedestal or, rather, a pedestal 
has been found which appears to fit the statue 
and on which it may once have stood. The 
pedestal stood on four flaring feet, one of 
which has been preserved. Its platform, 
which is thirty inches square, is seven inches 
thick andits feet were about fifteen inches 
long, ‘The top of the pedestal would thus he 
raised at least twenty-two inches above the 
ground. The sides of the platform of the 
pedestal were richly ornamented. The feet of 
the statue were attached at the rearto a block 
of stone, which was thirty inches wide, corre- 
sponding to the size of the platform. Above 
this block the statue proper, from edge to 
edge of the drapery, had a width of eighteen 
inches. 

Hearing of this discovery, { rode up to Na- 
blous last Wednesday, and returned to Jeru- 
salem on Friday, making the journey of four 
days in two. Rey. C. Fellscher, a residert 
clergyman, examined the place with me, as he 
bad done before my arrival, and, from what 
this gentleman told me, together with what I 
learned from the owner of the ground, 1 
gathered many facts which I cannot com- 
municate in this note, but which convince 
me that important remains lie buried at this 
point. Ihad special facilities for obtaining 
information, since the owner of the property 
is a near relative of one of the Kawasses at the 
American consulute at Jerusalem. These re- 
mains may be those of an amphitheater, a 
supposition which is favored by the peculiar 
shape of the side of the mountain at this point. 
They may be those, also, of a once beautiful 
temple. Those who are interested in such 
matters do not need to be told that hereisa 
place where the pick and spade, in the hands 
of intelligent explorers, would be likely to 
disclose one or perhaps some of the struc- 
tures and objects of art with which “‘ Flar‘a 
Neapolis”” was once adorned. 

JERUSALEM, SYRIA. 








Sanitary, 
THF CITIES OF THE DEAD. 





So long as mortal life ehds in death, so long 
the subject of the disposal of the dead is one 
fraught with great interest to usall. It is not 
a@mere sentimentality that attaches great im- 
portance to the resting places of our dear 
oves. Whatever may be the different ideas 
as to the best modes of burial, we see in so 
many forms and among so many different 
nations and classes a disposition to hold 
sacred the burial spot that we cannot doubt, 
such respect to be a part of our better natures. 
However many arguments may be used im 
favor of eremation, it is pretty plain that we 
already have and are likely to have occasion 
to discuss the sanitary question, in reference 
to earth burials. 

The location of graveyards and cemeteries 
is becoming every year a more important con- 
sideration. Some of the earliest papers as to 
public health were directed against the intra- 
mural graveyards and potters’ fields of Lon- 
don. It was not a mere outcry, but was sup- 
Ported by a series of facts which carried con- 
viction to people and to Parliament and led to 
stringent regulations. No one can visit the 
old-r cities of our country without find- 
ing such burlal-places most unfortunately lo- 


town and buildings sometimes touch the very 

stones. In country places we can point to 

many serious instances. One burial-spot we 

know of is so located that the town is just at 

the edge of the hill where the forefathers 

sleep. Even yet the people cling to the right 

of burial in the same spot. Often a church or 

a school-house is in the center of a graveyard. 

Now that heaters are placed in the basement, 

the probabilities of injury are greatly in- 

creased. Some experiences in the removal of 

dead bodies have come to our knowledge 

which are simply horrifying. The theory is 

that the body will soon molderinto dust and 

80 diffuse itself through the soil imperceptibly 

and harmlessly. That will be soif the soil is 

a dry and porous gravel or loose clay loam, 

if the coffin is such as to admit of ready 

crumbling, and if the distance beneath ground 

fe not so great as much to limit the 

amount of air; but the fact isthat yards 

and graves differ through all degrees from 

dryness tothe most putrefactive decomposi- 

tion. Where bodies are crowded upon each 

other the mass of human pollution telis 

upoo distant streams. Those who witness a 

decent burial know little of what takes place 

in the more crowded receptacles. In a 

cemetery not seven miles from the center of 
New York City it is known that it has been 

usual to dump several bodies into a single 
grave. Affidavits were recently taken of such 

a burial place, where many coffins were not 
covered twenty inches. A school-bouse is 
located just opposite this yard. In certaig 

conditions of atmosphere and on certain days 
the evil was so intense as to attract public at- 
tention. Oftener there is slighter pollution of 
the air and the more insidious pollution of the 
water beariug strata, so that life is em- 
barrassed by the organic material in the drink- 
ing water. It will not do thus to encompass 
life by death. We are quite sure that this 
evilis far more widespread than is generally 
supposed, Not only in our cities, but in many 
of our larger villages, where it is impracticable 
to attempt the removal of central graveyards, 
there should be prohibition of burial by 
legal restriction, or its limitation to those 
only of the nearest kin, so as to reduce 
pumbers and eventually secure removal, if ab 

solutely necessary. Then, too, in the 
choice of cemetery localities there should 
be much restriction. It is not suffi- 
cient that this or that speculative company 
should find a spot which Nature bas adorned 
and which Art can derelop. The relations, 
not only tothe present, but the prospective 
growth of adjacent cities, should be carefully 
considered and anticipated. Already Green- 
wood is crowded by the advance of the living. 
City boards of health should have some 
power of permit or refusal as to locality. 
Soil and drainage need to be most carefully 
tested. Suitableness is very much a question 
of geological structure and of relations to the 
watershed. The underground preparation of 
a cemetery is at the firet far more important 
and far more a matter for expert skill than any 
surface landscaping and adornment. Many of 
the places which now please the eye the grave- 
diggers know to be utterly unfit for the pur- 
poses of interment. The difference of decom- 
position and absorption often reaches a range 
of from five to forty years, according to the 
adaptability. Indeed, in some, putrefactive 
decomposition at unkncwn periods is the only 
result. Recently the officer of a local board 
of Health has reported a series of cases and a 
death in his own family by a well thus 
impregnated. From the fact that it is 
well nigh impossible to change the locality of 
the older cemeteries, we must insist that all 
our cities should see to it that this locality of 
burial places witbout consulting henlib au- 
thorities must cease. Let our legislatures 
not only commit the regulation of cemeteries 
to such boards ; but also give them power to 
determine locality or to prescribe when 
burials must cease in any perticular spot. We 
beg that respect for the dead and safety for 
the living be alike considered. In too many 
places organic matter above-ground andin cese- 
pools and sewers is accumulating fast enough 
without thus making the cities of the dead to 
be plague spots, that furvish pestilence and 
so cause the very ground to scatter the seeds 
of disease. 











Kine Arts. 


IN BLACK AND WHITE. 





Tue Salmagundi Pketch Club has had a bis- 
tory extremely creditable to itself and helpful 
to the art interests of the country. It has 
been from the first a society with no nonsense 
about it. It has been made up of conscien- 
tious artists. Never was this more evident 
than its just closing third annual exhibition. 
Almost every kind of drawing upon paper in 
black and white was represevted. There were 
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tiles, with sundry works in monochrome. 


Perhaps the best things in the exhibition for 
originality, verve, and force were the decorat- 
ive subjects, notably the “Italia,” by Walter 
Shirlaw, and the works of Geo. A. Maynard. 
In Shirlaw’s picture the genius of ltaly is im- 
personated by a half-recliing figure, who, 
sitting under a fruit-laden orange tree, 
plays listlessly upon a lyre. The figure is 
exceedingly well drawn, and, with exquisite 
refinement of feeling, there is combined an 
expression of strength, beauty, and slumber- 
ing passion. Mr. Maynard’s “ Zephyr,” bya 
graceful, lithe, and slight figure floating in 
mid-air, clothed in fleecy drapery, expresses 
the idea of a soft, warm Summer breath to 
perfection. His dancing figures are not so 
successful. The movemeut is constrained 
and even in one of them the Jaws of gravity 
are violated. Such a figure so poised must fall 
over uponits back. Walter Satterlee seems 
always to bave noble coneeptions, but to just 
fall short of excellence in their execution. 
His *‘ Cupid at Home” makes this statement 
emphatic. Mr. H. Pruett Share galas nothing 
in grace and tender sentiment by “ parting bis 
name in the middle.” He had won fame for 
himself before he did this and bis lovely little 
pictures of children and animals more thau 
made his reputation good in the Salma- 
gundi Exhibition. C. Y. Turner shows 
the largest picture in the exhibition and 
altogether the worst picture he has shown in 
New York. It is hard and not satisfuctory 
as to its values. Mr. Biashfeld has shown 
that he knows how to be at once the true 
artist and clever humorist. J. Wells Champ 
ney has shown that he knows how to draw 
in the girl’s head which he calls ‘‘ Ninon.”’ 
Mr. F. 8. Church is weird and poetic in one 
picture and pretty and poetic in another. 
Mr. Sarony has a most enigmatical and Pa- 
risian conception of {unocence—a nude figure 
of a wicked-looking girl. The landscapes of 
J. Francis Murphy, are idyllic. He bas never 
shown better work. The landscapes shown 
by Mr. Bruce Crave are of unequal value— 
both good apd one very good. Many designs 
were loaned by the Messrs. Harper. nearly all 
of which have been made familiar to the pub- 
licin illustrations. There were 491 exhibiis 
in all and nothing better than the three por 
trait busts of babies by J. 8. Hartley, whose ex- 
cellence as a sculptor certainly grows with the 


ars. 

yeW hile the Salmagundi Sketch Club has been 
holding its exhibition in the Academy, two 
other remarkable exhibitionein “black and 
white’’ bave been going on elsewhere. At 
the ever delightful rooms of Mr. Frederick 
Keppel there has been on view a collection of 
the works of Mr. Seymour Haden, the very 
first among English etchers; and at Knoed- 
ler’s gallery there has been shown a collection 
of portraits and etchings by Mr. Hubert Her- 
komer. Both these genticmen are now on a 
visit to this country, where their fame has long 
ago preceded them. It is impossible here to 
epeak of either of these exhibitions as they de- 
serve. The exhibition of Mr. Haden’s work 
is eminently educative. It throws light upon 
the technique of the etcher’s art as well as 
exhibits its perfection. There are ex- 
amples of the same plate in differ- 
ent stages of completion, and one gathers 
bints of Mr. Haden’s methods of work. In all 
his wonderful pictures one is struck by the 
directness with which he obtains results; the 
certainty of touch that comes of perfect 
knowledge. The scope of subjects is, alxo, re- 
markable. All Nature seems to bave beep laid 
under contribution for themes: figures, land- 
scapes, marines, animals are all to be found 
here, avd so cleverly treated that, seeing any 
one of these examples by itself and knowing 
no other, we should be sure we bad seen the 
artist’s speciality. Whyt tranquillity, what 
wonderful massing of foliage in the “ River 
in Ireland’?! Where has sky and distance 
been so well treated as in ‘* Shere Mill Pond ’’? 
What airy grandeur of spacein ‘Out of the 
Study Window.” And then there is that 
noble, almost pathetic piciure of ‘The 
Agamemnon’”’—the veteran of the sea 
retired from service—fallen into desue- 
tude and decay. This is the work of a 
man who is at once a poet and an artist. 
Thereis not a single picture by Mr. Haden 
that is not worth study. Later on in the 
Winter we may here from Mr. Haden’s own 
lips some words of wisdom touching the 
branch of art in which he is so geuerally 
acknowledged to be pre-eminent. He is now 
lecturing in the West and his lectures are 
spoken of as being of the most charming 
as well as of the most instructive descrip- 


ay) Mr. Hubert Herkomer’s work there cen 
be but one opinion. It is full of tender senti- 
ment and the best technical qualities. As he 
comes here to remain for some time, an occa- 
sion will, no doubt, offer to see some of bis 
more important pictures and to discuss at 
length the qualities that have made him 








cated. Often they are in the very center of & 


famous. 


Science. 


Tne great probability that a large number of 

the diseases of animals spring from fun- 

gus germs taken into the system with the 

food or with the air they breathe, gives to in- 

vestigations in any branch of mycology a 

more thav general interest. What is true of 

the development of a fungus spore in a plant 

may not be wholly true of development in an 

animal; but what diversity there may be will 

be the better understood iu both when we 

know to a certainty what occurs in either. 

One great gain isthe absolute certainty that 

itis not necessary there should be previous 

disease iv order that fungus should grow. 

This was not the belief afew yearsago. itis 

now known that fungus may attack the 

healthiest plants and produce dixease, and 

some good physiologisis believe that this is 

also true of disease in animals. The relation 

of fungus growth to disease has not, however, 

been developed as clearly in animal as in plant 

life. Im plants spores have been placed on 

perfectly healthy plants, and their develop- 
ment watched from the time the mycelia have 
grown from the spore and entered the vegeta- 
ble tissue through the stomata, avd watched 
through all its stages, to the production of the 
** ulcer’’ in the tissue, and the final reproduc- 
tion of new spores, to zo on again with their 
destiuctive work. All this bas been traced 
over and over again. Thisis brought to mind 
by some highly interesting experiments 
recently made by Mr. Plowright, an English 
microscopist of considerable reputation, who 
has gone over again into an examina- 
tion of the subject of rust in the 
berberry and of rust in the wheat. Sir 
Joseph Banks was the first eminent man 
to concede the probability that the farmer’s 
idea was correct, that the rust of the berberry 
and the rust of the wheat was commuricated 
from one to the otber. This was in 1806. De 
Bary actually communicated the rust from the 
berberry to wheat, but when he tried to com- 
municate the disease from the wheat he had 
made rusty back to the berborry he failed, It 
was left to modern observers to bridge this 
difficulty. ‘Two disiinct classes of spores are 
produced from the same plant, Those pro- 
duced on the berberry and communicated 
to the wheat continue to produce spores 
through the season, which will again grow on 
the wheat, but not on the berberry. These 
spores are easily destroyed by too much or too 
litle heat or moisture ; but by the time their 
race for the season isnearly run they produce 
spores of another kind, differing in form and 
character from the other, spores capable of 
resisting all sorts of extremes (resting spores 
they are called), and these spores will go back 
to the berberry and commence an existence 
there. hese alternations of generations, 
noted before by eminent men, are now again 
confirmed by Mr. Plowright. All of this is 
extremely interesting ; but still there Is some- 
thing left tobeexplained. In England, where 
the berberry is as * common as blackbeiries,”’ 
there can be no difficulty io believing that 
wheat-rust must take iis first start in Spring 
from the berberry bush, and the berterry 
rust receive its early Spring stock from the 
wheat-resting spore, The experiments seem 
to lead to no other conclusion. But bow is 
the wheat-rust in the United States so often 


abundant, continued from year to year iv the 
absence of berberry bushes? 





....We must add some further notes and 
corrections to our account last week of the 
observations of the Transit of Venus. 

1. At Canbridge all the contacts were 
observed (‘he first was not lost). 

2. At New Haven all four were observed, 
though not by all the observers. 

8. In New York one observe: noted the first 
three contacts, as stated, another the last three. 

4. At Washington all four contacts were 
observed, but not by all the observers. Fifty- 
three photographs, instead of sixty. 

5. At Aiken the first two contacts were both 
lost, the success being less than at Flartford. 

6. At St. Augustine the French party was 
perfectly successful, getting all four coa- 
tacts iu a clear sky. 

7 At Port Selden, New Mexico, all four 
contacts were observed. (The sun was less 
than a degree above the horizon atthe first 
contact ; but it was seen. ‘Ibe suD was below 
the horizon at first. contact only for the Lick 
Observatory.) 

8. It was at Fuebla, in Mexico, that the 
observations were successful, not at the City 
of Mexico. 

9. At Sun Antonio the first two contacts 
were both lost. 

10. Excellent observations were had in Chili, 


....A writer in a scientific serial notes the 
fact that some plants are often found in com- 
pany with others and be gives liste of some 
which are usually found togetier in that coun- 
try. He suggests tbat this fact may be ofien 
turned to account by those who are searching 
for rare plants. First learn the company it 
keeps in other oe and when these species 
are sgain found together, we may search for 
the desired associate. If none of the com- 
panion plants are ip the vicinity, it is scarcely 
worth while to search for the missing plant. 
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F ersonalities, 


Tw career of the late Robert 8. Stuart, who 
died, at bis residence in Fifth Avenue, last 
week, is as interesting as it is peculiarly Amer- 
feao. He was born in New York, in 1806, the 
year after bis father bad immigrated from Scot 
laud and established, witb acapital of $100, a 
caody store in Barclay Street. ‘There the fam- 
ily lived in the same housein which the candy 
was sold, even when the businees was increased 
by a branch sugar refinery. In 1826 the father 
died, leaving an estate valued at $100,000, one™ 
half to bis widow and the other half to his two 
boys, Robert 8. and Alexander. The sonscon- 
tinued botl branches of the business, though 
it was not many years before the manufacture 
of candy gave way entirely to the more profit 
able brauch of sugar refiuing. The stages of 
success through which the firm now passcd 
were rapid and were marked by the abandon” 
ment of old stores for vew, old residences for 
new, and the building of immense factories. 
Io 1872 the Stuarts retired from business. Mr. 
Stuart gave large sums to Princeton College, 
he and bie brother building Stuart Hall, in con- 
nection with the theological department of 
that institution. He also gave $60,000 to Dr. 
Jobo Hall’s church, of which he was a mem- 
ber. He was president of the Presbyterian 
Hospital and the American Museum of Natural 
History. Mr. Stuart left a valuable gallery of 
paintings, a library of 25,000 volumes, and an 
extate valued at between $5,000,000 and $6,000 
000. 


+.--The people of Paris paid a fitting 
tribute to the memory of Louis Blane at his 
funeral, last week. Crowds of admirers and 
aobidden mourners lined the streets through 
which the procession passed. At the Ceme- 
tery of Pére-la-Chaise an address written by 
Victor Hugo was read, in which the poet 
said: “Consolation for the death of Louis 


Blane must be sought in the belief of bis im- 
mortality, for the law of Heaven willed that 
such men should remain. If a light had 
spent itself, the source of that light was not 
quenched. Louis Blane bad fulfilled the 
double mission of serving and loving the 
people before bistory nnd God.” 


+++» When Joshua Hill, of Georgia, wasin the 
United States Senate, he bought fur $7,000 an 
old fleld lying on the suburbs of Washington, 
holding it as an investment for bis children. 
The British minister built a fine residence in 
that veighborboo!, making it a fashionable 
district, aud Mr. Hill’s purchase is pow worth 
about $250,600. 

.++-Gambetta bas received from an English- 
man av offer of $2,5u0 for the pistol-bullet 
which be the other day had the fli luck to 
shoot into bis own arm but; be is counseled 
by his friends to keep the leaden pellet ina 
glass case on bis mantiepiece, asa warning to 
be wore careful with firearms in future. 


....Mr. Jobo G. Whittier has just celebrated 
bis 75th birthday. The day was honored al 
Miss Rowe’s School, in Boston, by the produc- 
tion of a little play or dialogue for seven 
girls, written especially for the occasion and 
introducing ingeniously the life of Whittier 
and bis most characteristic poems. 


.... When Senator and Mrs. Frye, of Maine, 
give family parties, four generations can be 
represented. At a recent dinner given by 
there were present two great-grand- 
parents, six grandparents, and seven great- 
grandchildren, besides the children, uncles, 
and aunts. 


Lucu, 


....-Mr. William W. Story, the sculptor, and 
bis wife Lave beep reaeiving many attentions 
tn Washington. Last week they dived with 
George Bancroft, Professor Baird, und Dr. 
Loring. Mr. Story is to make a bust of Chief- 
Justice Marshall. 


..--Kalakaua is going to bave a first-class 
coronation The cerewony will take place at 
Honolulu, oo February 12th next, avd Colonel 
Judd, tbe royal chamberlain, is now in Lon- 
don purobasing the crowus, scepter, and 
sigvet ring. 

...-The Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, United 
Btates ministerto Spain, hes returned to this 
country fora brief visit, accompanied by his 
wife. They are now at his Lome in Bangor, 
Maiue. 

...-Dr. Wiggins, who predicts a great storm 
disaster on the 9th of March next, lives in the 
Province of New Bruuswick. He is the author 
of a work on astronomy and of one on gram- 
mar. 


«+.-Rear-Admiral Fabius Stanly, recently 
deceased, was the third officer of tbat rank to 
die withina fortnight aud the tenth within a 
year. 


....Mr. Edison's patents now number 806, 
more than were ever before granted to one 
man. 


....General Stoneman is the first soldier 





ever elected Governor of California. 
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School and College. 


AMONG the papers read before the National 
Educatioual Association and recently printed 
in the Bureau Circulare of Information was 
one upon Education in Alaska. The statistics 
given show that only 10,000 out of a popula- 
tion of 30,000 bave even the opportunity of edu- 
cation. Since the annexation of Alaska to 
the United States, in 1867, the Russiao schools, 
previously established and at that timeina 
flourisbing condition, have one afte: the othe’ 
been suffered to die, until only two remain, 
and these have an average attendance of less 
than ten of both sexes. Five schools, how- 
ever, have been established by the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Home Missiovs. These are in 
creasing in influence, but suffer for lack of 
funds, for “ Alaska is the only section of the 
United States where governmental or local aid 
bas not been furpvished forschools.” It istobe 
boped that the special message which the 
President has sent to Congress, asking for an 
appropriation of $50,000 for education in 
Alaska, will be speedily aud favorably con- 
sidered. 

.--.The following statistics in regard to the 
University of Michigan are gathered from the 
recently published President’s Report to the 
Board of Regents for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30th, 1882. ‘lhere were 513 students in the 
departments of literature, science, and the 
arte; 880 in that uf medicine ; 395 in that of 
law ; 100 in the School of Pharmacy ; 71 in the 
Homeopsthic College; and 75 in the Deutal 
College. giving a total of 1,534 students in the 
University, of which number 184 were women. 
At Commencement 439 degrees were con- 
ferred, of which only 4 were honorary. The 
financial report shows a balawce carried for- 
ward of nearly $19,000. 


.... The Yale College catalogue for 1882-3, 
shows atotal of 1,096 students in the various 
departments. They are divided as follows: 
department of theology, 106; of medicine, 30; 
of law, 85; of philosophy and the arts, 898, the 
subdivisions of the latter beiug: graduate in- 
struction, 41; undergraduate academical de. 
partment, 611; Sheffield Scientific School, 206, 
and School of the Fine Arts, 40. This gives a 
total of 1,119, from which 23 names are to be 
deducted for double insertions. 


-++e The buildings of Iowa College are rising 
again. The roof is on the students’ building, 
on the site of East College; West College is 
being rebuilt by gifts from Chicago ; and the 
foundations of Central College, to which Hon. 
Johv 1. Blair gives $15,000 and slate for the 
roof, are being relaid and enlarged. Mean- 
while classes are beard iv church-rooms, law- 
yers’ offices, balls, and private houses. 


..»eAt the last examination for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts at the University of Lon- 
don, seventy-three per cent. of the female 
candidates were successful, as against forty- 
two per cent. of the male candidates. Only 
twenty-seven per cent. of the men were 
placed ip the first division, while sixty-eight 
per cent. of the women obtained that honor. 


...-The Harvard University catalogue 
for 1882—3 contains the following statis. 
tics: vumber of officers and instructors, 221 ; 
acadewical undergraduates, 883; special -tu- 
dents, 46; theological, 27; law, 1384; medical, 
229; scientific, 25; dental, 25; Bussey Ivsti 
tute,7; graduate,60. This makes a total of 
1,657 connected with the University. 


...-A bill to distribute $10,000,000 a year 
fur five years for the purposes of education 
has been indorsed by the Committee on Ed- 
ueation and Labor. It is feared, however, 
that it will not meet with further coosidera- 
tion. 


.... By order of the education department, 
the scbool-books {mF rench Government schools 
are to be printed in larger type, on account of 
the recent great increase iu short-sightedness. 


....Cornell is erecting two new buildings, a 
splendid chemical laboratory and a drill-ball 
and gymnasium. A flue library is also soop 
to be constructed. 


....Lectures are now given on the subjects 
connected with railroad engineering and man 
agement atthe universities of Berlin, Bonn, 
and Breslau. 

....The superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Brooklyn, N. Y., reports that there are 
66 public schools, 200,000 scholars, and 1,843 
teachers. 

.«--Three hundred and three sclhool-houses 
bave been builtin Indiana during the past 
year, at a total cost of $35,440. 

....Liberty E. Holden recently gave $150,000 
to the Western Reserve College, upon its re- 
moval to Cleveland. 


..+,The Wisconsin State University bas 867 
students, five of whom are resident graduates. 


...» The College of South Carolina now has 
148 students. 





Z ebbies. 


It is always ‘‘ put up or shut up” with the 
umbrella. 


..- A mule is unlike a poor rule, because he 
works both ways. 

-+eeChristmas comes but once a year, but 
then it makes its presents felt. 





--+-Pat says tne virgin forest is one ** where 
the band of man never put fut.” 


...-eGermany prohibits the importation of 
American pork. Who ever sausage injustice. 


...** With light meals my health improves,” 
said the Esquimaux, and down went another 
candle. 


...** As we charged,” says @ warcorrespond- 
ent, ‘‘ the bugle blew.’? It must bave been a 
trumped-up charge 


.... A young woman in Of] City possesses a 
bass voice with a compass to D flat on the bass 
cleff. When she sees a rat, the neighbors 
know it. 


...-It was a little suburban boy who ran to 
his mother with the joyful information : *‘ We 
will soon bave skating. The pond has gota 
scab on it already.”’ 


-.«+Hens scratch & flower-beds only when 
they are barefooted. It is strange no one has 
ever thought to ‘‘shoo’”’ the bens, to keep 
them from doing damage. 


..-““Ah! excuse me,” exclaimed an 
Arkansas man, as he knocked down a stranger 
inthe street. “I thought that you were a 
friend of mine. My eyesight is failing me, so 
that I’ll have to wear glasses.” 


...-A lady, who had invited a small company 
toa parsimonious dinner, was apologizing for 
the chicken, and said she regretted having no 
time to stuffit, ‘It’s tough enough as it is, 
I assure you,’’ replied a guest, unexpectedly. 


«eee "* Well,” said a philosophic friend to an 
invalid, ‘“‘had you a good night last night?’ 
**No; I never suffered soin my life.” *- Hum ! 
That’s bad. But,” brightening up, “ you 
know a bad night is better than no night at 
all.” 

--+«**So your businessis picking up, eb?’’ 
saida facetious cobbler to a ragpicker, who 
had just commenced operation on an ash-bar_ 
1elin front of his shop-door. ‘Yes, and I see 
yours ise mending !’’ quickly replied the ragged 
archin, glancing at the dilapidated boot io the 
cobble:r’s baad. 


----A ragged little urcbin came to a lady’s 
door, asking for old clothes. She brougbt him 
a vest and a pair of trowsers, which she 
thought would be a comfortable fit. The 
young scapegrace took the garments and ex- 
amined each ; then, with a disconsolate look, 
said: ‘* There ain’t no watcb-pocket !”’ 


~ ..+.TimMge TO Diz.—A Respeciable Cow once 
approached a Butcher with the Remark : “Will 
you Kindly knock me in the Head, for already 
have I Lived too long?’ ‘ And why,’ asked 
the Butcher, in Amazement, “‘do you Desire to 
Perish?’ *‘ Because,’? replied the Conscience- 
Smitten Cow, with a Blush, “I am Over- 
whelmed by the Awful Thought thatIl ama 
Boss.”’ 


.... There will be no more train robbing in 
Missour!l for some timeto cowe. If a map 
with such a host of friends and backers as 
Frank James has cannot wake it pay, it is no 
use for a stranger or an unpopular native to 
go into the business. Robbivg trains and 
banks in Missuuri would, vo doubt, elevate a 
man socially; but there is no money in it any 
more. 

...-At a botel in this city, Saturday, a 
couple from the country, of Milesian extrac- 
tion, took seats at the dinner-table. Directly 
after a young couple seated themselves oppo- 
site and the young man took a stalk of celery 
from the dish and commenced eating it. The 
old lady opposite looked at him witb an air 
of disgust, and then nudged ber husband and 
said, in a stage whisper: ‘‘ D’ye moind the 
blackguard ateing the bokay.”’ 


...»Herr Professor’s firat and last appear 
ance at Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyus’s. Herr 
Professor (with sudden impulse, to Vocal 
amateur, whom he was accompanying in 
“Deeper and deeper still’’): ‘‘ Jake bants, 
my talentful yoong vrent ! I baf ueffer pefore 
heart zat nople recidadeef zung so vell to 
eggschbress ze vorrts |’? Voeal Amateur (who 
occasionally sings a little out of tune): * A— 
you—a—flatter me, I fear!” Herr Professor: 
“Ach, no! Vy, you commenced it more or 
less in B, you gondinued it somevhere about 
B viat, and you viuisht it almost in A!—and 
al! ze vbile I vass blaying ze aggombaniment 
in C! Now, zet is ‘ Teeper and teeper scbtill,’ 
and no mischdake! Jake hants!’"’ The witty 
Professor is very proud of his “liddle pid of 
yun” and is always “‘voondering vy rat 
schveet Mrs. Bunsenpy te Dombgyns bas gom- 
bleedly tropped him 1” 





{December 21, 1889, 
Ministerial Register, 


BEECHER, Davin, Gied, recently, at West 
Pawiett, Vt., aged 60. 

BUCENER, i. F., for many years missionary 
among the Indians in the Indian Teriitory, 
died, Deeember 2d. 

DODSON, Extras, died, December 13th, in Wil- 
mington, N. C., aged 75. 

FISHER, 8., Hamburg, N. Y., accepts call to 
Troy, O. 

HUNTER, W. J., ord. in Sunbury, Penn. 

KINGSLEY, Wi.1aM, removes from Ganges 
to Kinderhook, Mich. 

KIRKPATRICK, J. A., New London, O., re- 
signs. 

KNEELAND, L. L., ord. in Kankakee, Ill. 

LAMSON, Wituiam, D.D., died, recently, in 
Gloucester, Mass., aged 71. 

LANE, Hewry F., Kingston, accepts call to 
Pleasant Street ch., Worcesier, Mass. 
LUSK.8 J., died, recently, in Penn Yan, N.Y, 

aged 47. 

MITCHELMORE, C. H., removes from Coop- 
er’s Plains to Woodbull, N. Y. 

ODER, A. W., died, recently, in Roscoe, O., 
aged 60. 

PEDDIE, Joux, D. D., New York City, ac- 
cepts call to Fifth ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

PLEASANT, F. M. A., ord. in Tuscarora, N.Y. 

on “a R. R., accepts call to Winfield, W. 

a. 

SAMSON, G. W., People’s ch., New York 
City, resigns. 

SNOW, Tuzopore 8., Glen Ruo, Penn., re- 
signs. 

WILLIS, W. Warp, Collingwood, Canada, ac- 
cepts call to Colebrook, O. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALLEN, Apram B., Flint, Mich., resigns. 
ANDREWS, Caries E., Newcastle, Me., 
called to Maple-st. cb., Danvers, Mass. 
BRUCE, Cuares C., inst. in Haydenyille, 
Mass. 

BULLOCK, M. A., Metamora, accepts call to 
Fort Wayne ch., De: roit, Mich. 

BURROWS, E. B., North Spriogfield, Mo., re- 
signs. 

CLAFLIN, A. H., ord. as evangelist at Or- 
chard, Iowa. 

DAVIES, Tuomas E., Uniopvile, Conn., re- 
signs. 

GORDON, Cuaries E., East Hardwick, Vt., 
cooap call to Webster and Salisbury, 


HARRIS, Georag, Providence, R. I., resigns. 
HUMPHREYS, J. F., Taylorville, called to 
Drifton, Penn. 
= F. Be, inst. in South Coventry, 
Jou. 
amEees, ManrtTIn, called to Sound Beaeh, 
‘onn. 
MARIIN, Georagz, will supply Kelley’s Island, 
O., for a year. 
McGOWN, R. H., Machiasport, will supply 
at Turner, Me. 
MESERVE, Isaac C., New Haven, called to 
First ch., Norwalk, Conn. 
PACKARD, A. K., Greeley, Col., resigus. 
SEAVER, Cuares H., Russell, called to Mc- 
Pherson, Kan. 
SQUIER, E. A., inst. in Corry, Penn. 


STAPLES, Joun C., East Jaffrey, N. H., re- 
signs. 

STOWE, Cares E., accepts call to Windsor- 
Avenue ch., Hartford, Conn. 

STRASENBURGGH, Geonaz, Henrietta, called 
to Riga, N. Y. 

SYMINGTON, Cuar_gs, accepts call to Litch- 
field, Conn. 

TAYLO R, Grorce E., Harvard, Neb., resigns. 

TINKER, A. P., accepts call to Presbyterian 
ch., Detroit, Mich. 

TOBEY, Rurus B., Harwich, Mass., called to 
Windsor, Vt. 

YAGER, Granvi1z, Cobasset, Mass., called 
to Townsend, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BARNES, C. E., inst. in Fremont, O. 

BARKLEY, James M., Newark, N. J., accepts 
cail to Hillsdale, Mich. 

BRYAN, Epwakp, inst. in Bradford, Peon. 

CORSE. J. Y., Cheyenne, Wyoming T., re- 
signs. 

FREEMAN, D. K., inst. in Huntington, Penn. 

GREEN, THomas E., Sparta, called to Eighth 
eh., Chicago, Ill. 

HAMILTON, E. J., Hanover College, Ind., 
invited to Princetou College, to take Pro- 
fessor Atwater’s place. 

MACBETH, Wi111aMC., Buffalo, N. Y., called 
to Barnegat, N. J. 

MONTGOMERY, Ricuarp, accepts call to 
Ashburn ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

RANKIN, Isaac O., Nassau, called to Kings- 


boro, N. Y. 

STEVENSON, Ross, D.D., inst. in Lower Ten 
Mile, Penn. 

THOMPSON, T. M.. North Hope, accepts call 
to Freeport, Penn. 

WORCESTER, J.H., Jn., South Orange, N. d., 
accepts call to Sixth ch., Chicago, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
AWAY, Morean, D.D., vice-president 
a Coilege, M. E. Chureh, South, be- 
comes president Paine Institute, Augusta, 


expec 
hurch, St. Louis, Mo. 
Quick. A. M., called to Reform church, 


Peekskill, N. ¥. 
TSON, 8. L., Soutbern Presb: n, died, 
bles y in York County, 8. C., sged && 
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Music. 

Tue Philharmonic Society gave its second 
concert of the season on the evening of the 
9th. The program included the great ‘‘ Ju- 
piter’? Symphony of Mozart, a new Concerto 
by Brabms, which bas attracted much atten- 
tion abroad and which received its first per- 
formance in America on this occasion ; and, as 
a noble conclusion, the late Joachim Raff's 
“Im Walde” Symphony—a thoughtful in 
memoriam of one of the most gilted of 
great modern orchestral composers. To say 
tiat the symphonies were performed with 
unmarred faultlessness of technique and 
poetry of expression is but to speak *‘an old 
tale still, which will have matter to rehearse, 
though credit be asleep and not an ear open.” 
The Brahms Concerto (in which Mr. Joseffy 
appeared as soloist) is undoubtedly a most 
fascinating work. ‘The piano is so entirely 
subordinate to the orchestra throughout it 
aud the long Coocerto isso enormously rich 
in melody, barmony, and orchestration, that 
it may well be called ‘‘a symphony, with 
piano-forte obbligato.” Profoundly reflective, 
now passionate, vow exquisitely melancholy ; 
now darting forth one ardent interrogation 
after another, which it never answers; gay 
with the unconfined gladness of Hungarian 
ceardus—all these by turns—it is one of the 
most poetic and captivating efforts of Brahms’s 
austere genius that be has given out. Itisa 
fresh instance of the change of style which he 
manifested so frankly and bappily awhile ago; 
while yet, more than ever, do we catch in its 
consummate score the utterances of the only 
man who might not have been afraid 
to complete the “ Unfinished Symphony” 
of Schubert or utilize some of those un- 
decipherable memoranda in the last sketch- 
books of Beethoven himself. 


..--It is only a very tew years since a 
young pianist, almo-t unknown and very 
modestly heralded, made his début in 
New York City. He had not to be heard 
twice before prompt recognition of his 
remarkable gifts from the critical press of 
the city was gained. He gavea few more con- 
certs; the enthusiasm of the journals and the 
public broke forth, and from that day to this, 
during an artistic sojourn in this country of 
four times the length originally planned, 
Rafael Joseffy has, to admit merely the simple 
truth, maintained a rank and popularity in 
New York that has been surpassed by noother 
artist, vocal or instrumental. And this favor 
is deserved. Good wine needs no bush. 
A great player cannot be ignored. The set of 
four concerts arranged by Mr. Joseffy, the 
first of whicb occurred, under most flattering 
auspices, on Thursday evening last, may stand 
as his most important series of appearances in 
this city and that ‘‘ Standing Koom Only” 
should be placarded in the lobby of Steinway 
Hall probably surprised no ove. The pianist’s 
program, admirably selected to display bis 
versatility, included the beautiful Bralms’ 
Concerto, Opus 83(by request) mentioned in 
another connection elsewhere, the G Minor 
Concerto of Saint Saéns ; and Liszt’s “ Fantasia 
on Don Giovanni,” besides a charming Han- 
de! Passecaille, as piano solos. The Concertos 
were ren Jered with allthat delightful union 
of virtuosity and intelligent grasp of the 
meaning of a composition which only ‘‘an 
artist by divine right’? possesses, and the Han- 
del number was a little triumph of the ars 
eelare artem, Mr. Thomas and his orchestra 
assisted Mr. Joseffy. The alwayspopular selec- 
tions from the Meistersinger were so superbly 
Played that it was not strange that the con- 
ductor received a peremptory recall. Mr. 
Joseffy’s next concert occurs January 11th, 
1883 


.... The Symphony Society of New York gave 
the second of their weleome concerts on the 
16th, last Saturday. The Academy of Music was 
fully occupied, in spite of coincidental att:ac- 
tions. Mme. Minvie Hauk was the soloist, 
The principal novelties of the evening were 
the new Symphony in E, composed by Max 
Bruch, expressly for the Society, and Anton 
Rubinstein’s orchesiral Fantasia, ‘‘ La Russie,” 
written for performance during the Moscow 
Exposition, a year ago. The Symphony ie a 
long and solidly scored one, strictly classical 
in form. Its brilliant first movement and 
finale are the most interesting. The theme 
of the Scherzo is too tame for so dignified a 
work. The Rubinstein Fantasie is a kind of 
ola podrida of popular Slavonie folk-airs, 
linked ingeniously together and orchestrated 
with taking brilliancy and not a little barbaric 
clap trap. (By the way, how many of the 
audience were aware unvtil they heard this 
Fantasie that the old war song ‘‘ Maryland, 
my Maryland” was,note for note, a Tartar 
tune?) The work is rather too national and 
unimporiant to iuterest American ears. We 
must cordially congratulate Dr. Damrosch on 
the splendid tone he is extracting from his 
band, solargely a pew one. Between the tone 
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and that of Saturday night existed a differ- 
ence as evident as it was unexpected and 
gratifying. 
..-- The second rehearsal and concert of the 
New York Chorus Society, under Theodore 
Thomas, were wisely devoled to additional rend 
erings of Gounod’s ‘‘ The Redemption,”’ before 
two large audiences evidently impressed 
with the breadth and depth of the remarkable 
oratorio. Owing tothe unexpectedly crowded 
condition of the “Music Department” of 
Tre [NDEPENDENT this week, we must be con- 
tent with characterizing the performance of 
Saturday night, especially, as in all respects 
splendidly sustained, worthy of such distin- 
guished solo orchestral and choral talent 
—to say nothing of the leadership guid- 
ing it. The Trilogy bas, undoubtedly, created 
an enduring place for itself already in New 
York, as well as the city’s vicinity, and we con- 
gratulate Mr. Thomas and the Chorus Society 
on their possession and interpretation of its 
score. 
.... Mr, Bernardus Boekelman’s second con- 
cert of chamber music drew avery fashion- 
able and full house. The program wasananged 
with a tact that we hope to see imitated, and 
received a mort artistic interpreting. Mr. 
Boekelman, Miss Sara De Land, and Mr. Eniil 
Schenck were the soloists. The concert 
of the Manhattan Chora] Union wasin every 
respect an excellent entertainment. The 
choral force of the Union is strong and skilled, 
and in Mr. Parson Price the young society 
possesses a most capable and earnest conduct- 
or. Mr. Charles F. Tretbar, of Stein- 
way Hall, has just completed arrangements 
for a ecries of popular afternoon concerts 
there, with Mr. Theodore Thomas and his or- 
chestra and eminent local soloists assisting, to 
particulars of which we shall subsequently 
refer. These concerts are expressly designed 
for popular support and reserved seats will be 
sold at the exceedingly low price of twenty- 
five and fifty cents. This isa bold step in a 
grand cause. Mr. Frederic Cowen is 
reported as greatly pleased with the reception 
of his fine ** Scandinavian Symphony ”’ and the 
criticisms of the press upon it. It isa 
delicate subject upon which to touch, but re 
cannot but express our surprise at the inex- 
cusable typographical errors in the quoted 
titles of musical compositions,the names of 
thoroughly well-known composers, artists, and 
the like, occurring in the columns of our truly 
esteemed contemporary, Zhe American Art 
Journal. Clearly, a well-posted musical proof- 
reader is desired by our friend. Musical peri- 
odicalsof merit are rare and rarely successful 
inthis country, and when they do exist no 
pain should be spared to make them perfect. 
——The principal feature of the London 
Crystal Palace Concert of November 25th was 
the début of Miss Anna Harkness. a young 
American plaviste and graduate of the Paris 
Conservatoire. Miss Harkness appears to 
bave produced a favorable effect on the minds 
of the London critice.———‘‘Le Tribut de 
Zawmora,’’ Gounod’s last opera, has been per- 
formed at Antwerp, under the composer’s di- 
rection, with great success.———Mlle. Emma 
Nevada willsing with M. Carvalho’s company 
a portion of this Wicter, We hear 
nothing more concerning the opera 
‘*Iago,”? which is said to lie completed, or 
nearly completed in Verdi’s desk.--—— 
Herr Pollini, the renowned German impres«a- 
rio, bas secured the right of producing and 
performing ‘“‘The Redemption” io Hamburg 
and Berlin foracertain length of time.——— 
At the first ofthe Paris ‘* Concerts du Conserv- 
atoire,’’ Beethoven’s Symphony in D Major, 
the Ballet Music in Gluck’s ‘‘Iphigénie en 
Aulide,”’ Berlioz’s ‘‘ Carnival Romain’’ Over- 
ture, and M. Saint-Saens’s cantata, “ LaLyre et 
la Harpe,” were the principal numbers on the 
program. The Philharmonic Society of 
Sav Fiancisco has met with much success. At 
its third concert Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- 
phony, the Brahms “ Hungarian ances,” and 
the vorpiel to ‘‘ Lohengrin’’ were performed. 
-Mme. Christine Nilsson had the honor 
of alittle dinner from the Marquis of Lorne 
and the Princess Louise last week. They are 
traveling in the West, simultaneously with the 
great singer. The Boston Philharmonic 
Society will perform at their concert of the 
20th Schubert’s lovely ‘* Unfinished Sym- 
phony,” the brilliant concerto for piano forte 
and orchestra, by Tschaikowski, produced in 
New York last year and the Saint-Saens poeme 
sympl.onique ‘* Phieihoo.”’ We notice in an 
exchange the following reference to a singer 
who by no means captivated the New York 
operagoers, as he had been expected to do: 
‘One day, a short time since, ared strip was 
aated over the bills of the Teatro Costanzi, at 
me, which bore the following notice: 
‘Owing to the asserted but not professionally 
attested indisposition of the tenor, Prévost, 
there will be no performance.’ It is said that 
the relations between the artist and the public 
bave, inconsequence, become very ‘strained.’” 





























..--Im consequence of unusual demande 
upon our space this week, the Music Depart- 
ment is, most unwillingly, obliged te defer 
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Literature. 
The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volwmes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


THE NEW EDITION OF SCHAFF’S 
CHURCH HISTORY.* 


In 1858 Dr. Schaff published a “History 
of the Apostolic Church,” and in 1858 the 
first volume of a “History of the Christian 
Church,” from A. D. 1-811. The first one 
hundred and forty pages of this latter work 
were in part a summary, in part an enlarge- 
ment, of the former. The volume now be- 
fore us is a thorough revision of these one 
hundred and forty pages, and an enlarge- 
ment, by ampler treatment and by additional 
topics, to eight hundred and sixty-three 
pages. Though still embracing some of 
the topics considered in the “History of the 
Apostolic Church,” it presents for the most 
part additional matter. If the “History of 
the Apostolic Church” could now be re- 
vised and adjusted to the new volume, the 
author would increase the symmetry and 
usefulness of his work and put the public 
under renewed obligations. We are glad 
to notice an intimation of such a purpose, 
“should there be a demand for a new 
edition,” as no doubt there will be, And 
in seconding it the author will pardon us 
the suggestion, in the interest of the vast 
majority of purchasers, that the “General 
Introduction” be omitted altogether as 
sufficiently covered for most readers, by the 
first seven sections of the work before us, 
and that the revised volume, so far as prac- 
ticable, be rigidly restricted to topics not 
discussed elsewhere. The “General Intro- 
duction” in its larger form. might then ap- 
pear asa separate treatise on the Philos- 
ophy of Church History. 

The new volume contains a condensed 
general introduction to church history, a 
rapid sketch of the preparation for Christi- 
anity through Judaism and Heathenism, a 
chapter on the Life of Christ, a discussion 
of the more important critical questions 
connected with the early history of the 
church at Jerusalem and of the mission to 
the Gentiles, chapters on the Life,Worship, 
and Organization of the Apostolic Church, 
anda very full account of the theology 
and literature of the Apostolic Age. The 
usefulness of the volume is enhanced by a 
good index, maps and admirable tists of 
books which treat of the several subjects 
discussed. In judiciousness of selection, in 
arrangement and distribution, and in help- 
ful incidental comments, this bibliographic 
portion of the work is unsurpassed. Be- 
yond anything within our knowledge it is 
adapted to guide the student to the most 
serviceable publication, And in this con- 
nection the entire volume deserves special 
commendation for its helpfulness to the in- 
quirer. The author everywhere shows him- 
self a master of the literature of his subject 
and able to define his own position with 
reference to the whole range and scope of 
modern discussion. As noticed by him in 
the preface, almost every important point 
considered, has been made the theme of 
special investigation, criticism, discussion, 
during the thirty years which have elapsed 
since he published his first volume. His 
present work is written with a remarkable 
familiarity with this great critical develop- 
ment. It is also a work of marked candor, 
courage, and judgment. Nowhere else 
within the same ¢ompass, cana student of 
the critical quesfons now 80 prominent con- 
cerning the historic sources of the Christian 
faith, concerning the life, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, the relation to them 
and to each other of the leading Apostles, 
the unity and the variety of their teaching, 
the authorship, dates, object and scope of 
the different books of the New Testament, 
obtain information so clearly arranged, so 
comprehensive and serviceable. We can 
but congratulate the author on what may 
be justly regarded as a magnum opus, and 
express the hope that it may speedily find 
its way into the hands of clergymen, stu- 
dents of divinity, and all others who are 
called upon to inform themselves upon the 
questions it discusses. 





* Hwrony ov Trae Carrs Cuunce. By Punir 
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We would not, however, make the im- 
pression that Dr. Schaff has written simply 
for scholars. He has kept in mind the 
wants of wide circles of readers. The 
chapter on Jesus Christ would make a use- 
ful apologetic tract. History is full of life 
and action. “It is God’s own epos.” Dr. 
Schaff enters into its meaning and move- 
ment. He is never dull nordry. His style 
is fresh and glowing. We have marked not a 
few sentences of epigrammatic force, sec- 
tions evincing great power of condensed and 
comprehensive statement, and passages of a 
high order of eloquence. 

To many, perhaps to most, persons the 
chief value of this volume will be found in 
its guidance to a knowledge of the most im- 
portant critical questions connected with the 
origin of Christianity and its primitive 
records and other documents, and of the 
present state of their discussion. 


The result of this elaborate review is con- 
servative. The foundations of faith are 
seen tostand unshaken. The leading his- 
torical facts of Christianity as maintained 
in the church, its cardinal doctrines, its 
sacred books, come forth from the severest 
ordeal of criticism approved and justified. 
This is the total impression of the book, all 
the deeper and more permanent because of 
the full account which is given of adverse 
opinion and argument, At the same time 
the author's concessions to modern criticism 
are numerous and important, and are made 
with admirable candor, ‘Io us they seem 
to be none too large, and we are glad to 
have them presented to the public in a form 
s0 judicious. Taken separately, or in an 
isolated way, they might produce,in some 
minds, an unhappy effect. Taken in con- 
nections and relations which are construc. 
tive and confirmatory, they serve but to in- 
crease confidence in the truth of Christianity 
and the trustworthiness of its records. The 
influence of such a discussion,for example,as 
our anthor gives, of the origin of the Synop- 
tic Gospel, is thoroughly helpful to belief 
in their credibility, yet concessions are made 
which would once have excited alarm, but 
are now seen to be just and necessary. We 
cannot but think that Dr. Schaff's volume in 
this direction is fitted todo # uost import- 
ant pioneer work in preparing the general 
Christian public for a doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture, of its authority and its inepira- 
tion, which is now rather the profession of 
scholars than a part of the popular faith. 


While this discussion as a whole is con- 
formed to the canons of historial criticism, 
the writer occasionally uses expressions 
which suggest the style and methods of an 
older and less trustworthy school. Thus 
on p. 9 it is said of the Evangelists: “They 
would never have thought of writing books 
without the inspiration of their Master.” 
The word inspiration probably means here 
less to the writer than would be popularly 
understood. On p. 519 it is objected to one 
of the theories respecting the origin of the 
Gospels, that “it weakens the independent 
value of their history,” On p. 583 we read: 
“The Synoptic Gospels were certainly writ- 
ten before A D. 70.” There are strong 
reasons for so early a date. The probability 
is onthis side. Yet it is not certain that 
Matthew’s Gospel, in its present form, and 
Luke’s also, were not written soon after A. 
D. 70. The independence of the Synoptical 
Gospels seems to us to be somewhat too 
strongly asserted, and sometimes to be too 
vehemently argued. It may be true that 
no decisive reasons have yet been given to 
demonstrate that either Evangelist wrote 
with the work of the other in its present 
form before him; and in any event the 
authors may justly be regarded as independ- 
ent writers and witnesses. Yet it is also 
clear that they used, to some extent, com 
mon sources of information, which may 
have been in part documentary, and it is, 
to say the least, possible that Matthew and 
Luke each had some knowledge of the 
general plan of Mark’s Gospel, as well as of 
materials which he used. Such words as 
‘‘plagiarism,” “plunder,” “honesty,” are too 
intense to be applied to every form of the 
interdependence theory and expose the argu- 
ment too much to the influence of a priori, 
and unhbistorical considerations. After con- 
ceding the use of written documents as 
well as of “a fixed stereotyped form” of the 
gospel story, after recognizing that the 
Gospels are “nothing more than comprehen- 
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which Mark represents “in its simplest and 
briefest form,” “the oldest in essence,” and 
Matthew and Luke “in its expanded and 
more matured form,” and after claiming for 
the Evangelists an utter unconcern about 
their own name and fame, we do not readily 
understand why the author should say that 
“the whole theory [of interdependence] de- 
grades one or two Synoptists to the position 
of slavish and yet arbitrary compilers, not 
to say plagiarists.” 

In the arrangement of the materials of 
church history Dr. Schaff defends and fol- 
lows that of rubrical division. His reasons 
for this method seem to us conclusive, and 
he applies it with his usual judgment and 
skill. The scheme, however, proposed in 
§ 2, pp. 6-11, seems better adapted to the 
first period of the history than to any other. 
Would it not be better, in a General Intro- 
duction to Church History, to formulate a 
scheme applicable to the whole develop- 
ment? We call attention to this because 
substantially the same divisions have been 
repeatedly given by the author elsewhere. 
as though he regarded them as the proper 
general rubrics for church history. But, so 
regarded, they are open to criticism. Mos. 
heim divided into External and Internal His- 
tory. Neander gives a scheme of four ru- 
brics, viz., Relation of the Church to the un- 
christian world; Polity; Life and Worship; 
Doctrine. Three of these rubrics are ele- 
ments of the idea of the church. Given, 
that is, the Christian Church, 
truth, life, organization. 


and we have 
The other rubric 
isarelation of this church. The scheme 
resolves itself into Mosheim’s, with three 
gubdivisions for the Internal History, or 
into two main divisions, in the church in 
itself,and the church in its external rela- 
tions. Obviously the rubrics are not co- 
ordinate as stated by Neander, and the 
rubric of the relations of the church to 
what is external will be found to cover 
materials that are naturally treated under 
the other heads, and to lack definiteness. 
Dr. Schaff follows Neander and shows yet 
more fully the defects of the scheme by the 
changes made. He proposes six rubrics, 
dividing Life and 
and substituting Missions for 
Neander’s first head. But Persecution is 
not a rubric co-ordinate with Doctrine, nor 
with Life, nor with Organization. Neither 
is Missions. The one is simply a condition 
—a passing condition—of the church, not 
a permanent element. The other is one 
mode of its activity, If these are per- 
manent rubrics, why not others, accord- 
ing to the Church’s varied preaching 
and varying states? We cannot but think 
that the general rubrics, Doctrine, Life, Or- 
ganization, cover the whole ground, and are 
applicable to the history in all its eras. In- 
deed, they apply readily to the whole history 
of the Kingdom of God, as prepared for in 
the ancient world as well as constituted 
in the Apostolic Age, and developed from 
the day of Pentecost to the present time. 
They point, also, to the Principle of the 
Church, to Christ in his threefold office and 
leadership as the Prophet, Priest, and King 
of His People and Saviour of Mankind. 
The History of Doctrine is a record of the 
appropriation of His teaching. The his- 
tory of Christian life centres in Him 
as a Redeemer from the guilt and 
power of sin, and the source of right- 
eousness, This life receives organiza- 
tion. Christ’s kingdom appears in the 
Christian Church. This great society is an 
institute of salvation to the nations, to 
mankind. 


adding 
Worship, 


Persecution, 


It exists for a missionary end. 
Here comes in the History of Missions. 
The section in church existence on Polity 
is apt to bea dry and dreary record. His- 
tory must be true to the facts. But the 
organization of the church should not be 
separated from its work, nor the record of 


the one divorced from the record of the 
other, 

But our space forbids further notice 
of details, We trust Dr. Schaff will be 


able to carry out his proposed revision of 
the remainder of the first volume of his 
history, believing 
already published on the period from A.D., 
313-590, we shall have in English the most 
complete, attractive and useful history of 
the ancient church that has yet appeared. 
Aud we trust that its distinguished author 
will be able to add to it the volumes on the 
history of the Mediaeval Church and of the | 





Reformation, which we are gratified to learn 
are in an advanced stage of preparation. 





WILLIAMS’S HISTORY OF THE 
NEGRO RACE IN AMERICA.* 





Tuis history of the negro race in America 
isan epoch-making book. Its very concep- 
tion indicates a change in public sentiment 
which is one of the grandest and most rap- 
idly achieved triumphs of the spirit of hu- 
manrity. Indeed it indicates a change not 
only in public sentiment, for there has 
always been a public sentiment in the 
United States, weak or strong, that encour- 
aged the study of the history as well as 
labored for the elevation of the negro race, 
bat it indicates also a great change in the 
study of American history. It is a singular 
fact that of the hundreds, and perhaps thou- 
sands, of books which have heretofore been 
written about slavery and the negroes, not 
one has satisfactorily and comprehensively 
told the story of their fortunes and misfor- 
tunes in America. Heretofore it was con- 
troversy; history pure and simple is now for 
the first time possible. But if the concep- 
tion of this work is significant, much more 
significant is its execution. An educated 
colored man has given up his chances of 
personal advancement and fortune in a more 
lucrative profession thau the writing of 
historical literature, and devoted the best 
years of his life to the ead history of his 
race in bondage, not for controversy or re- 
venge, but to “give the world more correct 
ideas of the colored people,” and “to incite 
the latter to greater effort in the struggle of 
citizenship and manhood.” If this does not 
mark a new epoch in the history of the 
negro race and in the historical literature of 
America, what event since the abolition of 
slavery does mark a new epoch ? 

Mr. Williams was graduated at Newton 
Seminary, Newton Centre, Mass., in 1874, 
and was the first colored member of the 
Ohio Legislature. Very soon after his 
graduation he became interested first, in the 
general history of the negro race, and then 
especially in the history of slavery in 
the New World. His studies opened such 
a new and fascinating and encouraging field 
for inquiry, that he conceived the plan of 
this work, and finally gave up his practice 
of the law and devoted himself exclusively 
to his new task. The result is a monument 
to himself, and will be a perpetual en- 
couragement to all men of his race. This 
first volume contains the history of the 
nogro in America from the introduction of 
slavery to the end of the last century. It 
shows the dates and circumstances of its 
introduction into every one of the thirteen 
colonies, the treatment of the slaves, their 
number and increase, their legal status, 
their position and action during the Revo- 
lution, the early efforts to prohibit the 
slave trade, the significant actions of in- 
dividuals, and the enactments of the Colo- 
nial Legislatures, and the actions of Con- 
gress—in a word the details of the intro- 
duction and growth of slavery until it 
became part and parcel of American society, 
and subsequently the very foundation of 
political and social and agricultural life in 
the Southern States. A chapter is devoted 
to every one of the thirteen colonies; and 
every public act touching slavery, all the 
statistics that have been preserved, and 
almost numberless indications of the social 
condition of the slaves have been studiously 
compiled. It isa shameful and humiliat- 
ing record. If written justly it must be 
written with indignation” Yet so calm is 
Mr. Williams’s temper that his indignation 
never becomes personal. His purpose is 
purely en historical and encouraging pur- 
pose, and he has searched the annals of 
crime not to wreak vengeance on the crimi- 
nals, but to tell the truth about the victims, 
and to find in their sad history evidences of 
manhood and reasons for encouragement. 
His magnanimity is above praise. Nor does 
he fall into the error, which would have 
been natural and almost pardonable, to 


; magnify the deeds he praises orto applaud 


that then, with the two - 


too highly the race that he encourages. 
There are bitter words in this narrative, but 
truth is not always sweet; and this bitter- 


* HisToRY oF THe Necro Race In AMERICA From 1619 
To 1880. By Gzorecs W. WiLLi4Ms, first colored mem- 
ber of the Ohio Legislature and late Judge-Advocate 
of the Grand Army of the Republic of Ohio. In two 
vols, Vol. I, 1619-1800. 8vo, cloth, pp. xix, 481 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1888. 
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ness has not been provoked by prejudice or 
revenge. From the wide reading that such 
a task made necessary, he has gathered his 
facts neither to glorifynor to blame, but to 
present the truth. What he has written 
will provoke many controversies about 
questions of colonial history, which there is 
not space here even to indicate; but no 
controversialist can manfully attack Mr. 
Williams even on minor questions without 
acknowledging indebtedness to his scholar- 
ly and painstaking work. 

What a stinging truth this paragraph 
contains: 

“During the late war thousands of 
mouths filled with vituperative wrath 
against the colored race were silenced as in 
the presence of the heroic deeds of the de- 
spised race, and since the war the obloquy 
of the negro’s enemies has been tarned into 
the most falsome praise.” 

Very bitter, but very sober also, are these 
truths of American history, which have 
never before been written with such bumili- 
ating emphasis as the long record of facts 
which are here narrated gives them: 

“The charge that the mother-country 
forced slavery upon the British colonies in 
North America held good until the colonies 
threw off the yoke. Henceforth the 
American government, under the new dis 
pensation of peace and the equality of all 
men, was responsible for the continuance of 
slavery both as a political and legal prob- 
lem. . It became the dreadful in- 
heritance of the new government and the 
eyesore %o0f American civilization. ° 
Instead of ruling it out of the courts it was 
clothed with the ample garments of judicial 
respectability. 

Enlistment in the army did not work a 
practical emancipation of the slave as some 
have thought. Negroes were rated as chat- 
tle property by both armies and both gov- 
ernments during the entire war. . . 
The negro occupied the anomalous post. 
tion of an American slave and an American 
soldier. He was a soldier in the hour of 
danger, but a chattel in time of peace.” 

These thirteen chapters in which the his- 
tory of slavery in the colonies is written in 
detail apart from the special purpose of this 
narrative, are a valuable contribution to his- 
tory. If it does not contain facts hereto- 
fore unknown, it is a clear and comprehen- 
sive statement of important facte which, be- 
cause our historical scholarship as well as 
public sentiment has lacked on this particu- 
lar subject something of the broadest spirit 
of humanity, have never before been ade- 
quately presented. This is one view of our 
history which the closest student must ac- 
knowledge has hitherto been neglected. 
But, asa chapter in the history not only of 
the negro, but also and more especially of 
progress of humane ideas and of the eman- 
cipation of mankind from barbarism, it is 
the most instructive book of recent times. 
No man can read it without shame and 
without enlightenment, and no historical 
student can master it without seeing his 
horizon extend. Henceforth the American 
negro shall have an independent place in 
modern history. Heretofore he has been 
but a factor in historical problems and his- 
torical events of which other races and other 
events have been the main factors. He now 
enjoys a history of his own, full of sadness, 
indeed, but full also of encouragement. He 
is an independent force in the world’s ad- 
vancement and has distinct and inspiring 
problems of his own tosolve. Mr. Williams 
has accomplished his noble purpose to give 
“the world more correct ideas of the colored 
people,” for he has once and forever lifted 
the race into historical prominence. Special 
controversies about dates and legislative en- 
actments cannot impair this great result of 
the whole work. 

To make his monumental work complete, 
and especially to encourage his people “to 
a greater effort in the struggle of citizen- 
ship and manhood,” he has prefixed to his 
historical narrative preliminary considera- 
tions of ethnology, philology, and the gen- 
eral history of the negro race. A refutation 
of the idea that the negro is not a member 
of the human family is now so unnecessary 
that it can be excused only because it 
seemed necessary to make the history com- 
plete. All these silly questions, which were 
born of cowardice and igporance, may safely 
be left to ethnology and philology. Of sua- 
preme value, however, are the appended 
chapters on the conduct and status of the 
negro during the Revolution, on negroes as 
soldiers, on the negro intellect, and on 
slavery as a political and legal problem. 
The chapter on the last subject is a forcible 





and clear summary of the more familiar 
part of the history of the negro in America 
—of the political and legal actions that, one 
after another, finally made slavery part and 
parcel of the Republic. The inquiry into 
the legal status of the negro during the 
Revolution is, from a general historical 
point of view,a most instructive inquiry; 
therein lay the test of the humanity of the 
founders of the Repablic. What misfor-. 
tunes followed their unmanly dallying |! 
The chapter on the negroes as soldiers is 
4 narrative of conspicuous deeds of bravery 
done by black soldiers during the Revolu- 
tionary war—of “the colored man Salem,” 
to quote from Everett’s oration on Bunker 
Hill, “who is reported to have shot the gal- 
lant Pitcairn, as he mounted the parapet,” 
of Peor’s gallantry in the same battle, of 
the negro who captured General Prescott, 
of the negro regiments’ brave bearing, and 
of statistics and commendation by distin- 
guished soldiers. Washington favored the 
enlistment of negroes, and Alexander 
Hamilton said, “Their natural faculties are 
as guod as ours.” The negro fought, bat he 
did not enjoy the fruits of the victory he 
helped to win. Encouraging to all colored 
men, also, is the account of the intellectual 
achievements of Benjamin Banneker, the 
negro astronomer and almanac maker; of 
Fuller, the Virginia negro mathematician; 
of Derbam, the distinguished physician of 
New Orleans, and of Phillis Wheatley, the 
poetess of Massachusetts, one of whose 
poems a‘dressed to General Washington 
was acknowledged in a courteous letter 
wherein he said: “However underserving 
I may be of such encomium and panegyric, 
the style and manner exhibit a striking 
proof of your poetical talents; in honor of 
which, and as a tribute justly due to you, I 
would have published the poem, had not I 
been apprehensive that, while I only meant 
to give the world this new instance of your 
genius, I might have incurred the imputa- 
tion of vanity.” But happily the time has 
long since passed, also, when there was 
need to construct arguments to show the 
intellectual capacity of the race. The im- 
portant question now is not to find evidence 
of extraordinary mental power shown by 


slaves, bat to educate all the freedmen. Yet 


this encouraging chapter is a valuable and 
worthy record of men who deserve remem- 
brance, and whose achievements are & con- 
tinual encouragement to theif race. 

Mr. Williams’s summary of what has 
been done in Sierra Leone and Liberia both 
by American negroes to show their power 
to administer government and to civilize 
and Christianize, and by the native Africans 
to show their capacity for improvement, in. 
dicates in the most striking and hopeful way 
one of the grandest problems that await 
human solution. “Africa,” he says, “is to 
be redeemed by the African;” and he points 
out distinctly the historical reasons why the 
American negro may hope to achieve this 
grandaim. This project of course is no new 
project, but this presentation of the possi- 
bility of carrying it out is so much more 
forcible than any preceding statement that 
it deserves to be called new. Mr. Williams 
has found in the degrading record he has 
searched enough encouraging facts not only 
to spur the American negro to a noble intel- 
lectual and moral advancement, but also to 
impose upon him this stupendous task of 
subduinga barbarous continent. Hitherto 
historians have at best apologized and 
pleaded for the negro; this man now calmly 
asserts and proves the possibilities of his 
race, and makes Victor Hugo’s vague 
prophecy less dreamlike—that the home of 
the next great civilization will be Africa. 

Mr. Williams’s grasp of his whole subject 
is so sure that his book is as full of courage 
as of encouragement. His arrangement of 


‘his matter and the satisfactory, indeed the 


scientific, method of its presentation make 
his book worthy of its subject. The minor 
faults that might be found with his style in 
certain declamatory passages are really uo- 
worthy of mention, so great are its esseu- 
tial merits. More than all, the philosopbic 
temper with which he has written, and the 
calm purpose, so steadily maintained to lift 
up his people in the estimation of the world 
and to encourage them to development, 
make his work great and of permaneat 
value. The other volume which will cover 
the period from 1800 to 1880 is awaited with 


high expectation. 
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SOME NEW NOVELS. 


Her Crime will not add especial luster to 
the ‘‘ No-Name Series’’ (Boston: Roberts Bros.) 
into which it introduces a new style of bind- 
inz. The story is sparklingly told and has a 
real freshness of style, neatness in drawing 
of character, and the grace of naturalness. 
The fault with the tale (about as unfortunate 
ap error as possible) is the quite too out- 
rageous improbability of its plot. This is like- 
wise carried out in a bewildering and inco 
herent sort of fashion. Nor can we fail to 
remark the absurdity of Orie’s being the sim- 
ple, innocent-minded little creature which 
she describes berself, the tool of Florence, 
while she yet can analyze surrounding charac- 
ter and motive so intelligently as she does. 

Very entertaining reading is Mr. Robert Louis 
BStevenson’s New Arabian Nights, reprinted in 
the “‘ Leisure Hour Series.’ (New York: Hepry 
Holt & Co.) To select modern London and 
sundry worthy British gentlemen, in coats and 
waistcoats, as the locale and the heroes of an 
extravagant set of adventures was fresh and 
fertile. The vein was not worked out as far as 
one would expect from the title. One wonders 
why Mr. Stevenson did not introduce genii 
and enchantments and transformations, whieh 
would have made his little book vastly more 
unique and funny. There is none of that Ori- 
ental coloring which might have been intro- 
duced into its pages with such droll effect. 
Little in the volume is utterly impossible of 
occurrence ; certainly pot more so than in 
many 8 soberly chosen French plot. But Mr. 
Stevenson’s wit and originality sparkle all 
through it (the series of adventures included 
under the head ‘‘The Rajah’s Diamond” are 
emivent in this respect) and ‘‘The Pavilion on 
the Links,’’ a strictly probable sketch, is a 
thrillingly executed effort. 

The Cleverdale Mystery, by W. A. Wil- 
kins (Fords, Howard & Hulbert) may be !nele- 
gantly described asa hybrid between a sensa- 
tion novel of twenty years ago and a Sunday- 
school book of the same epoch, with an un- 
dercurrent of politics. It is devoid of the 
faintest literary originality or grace, and its 
plot is penny-dreadful enough to satisfy the 
most provincial theater. The intention of the 
book is really good; but the author’s talent 
has been totally inadequate to bis task. 

A Noble Name is the English title under 
which a popular German novel, ‘‘ The Donning- 
hausens,”’ comes to us through Mrs. Wister’s 
translation. The characters in itarenot unlike 
those which Mrs. Wister introduced to usin the 
novels of Miss MarJitt and Von Reichen- 
bach—the simple, natural young people ofrank 
who fall in love with one another and after 
due tribulation are paired off; the proud old 
noblemen to whom station and family are 
dear ; the dowagers, servants, and professional 
friends. This book isa particularly interest- 
ing, healthful, well-constructed one. No 
young novel reader will be the worse for read- 
ing it. Jvhanna, the heroine, is a noble type, 
delicately drawn, and the Freiherr Dénning- 
hausen, Magelone, and Otto are people whom we 
sre glad to meet and not exactly apt to forget 
after parting. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Daisies and Buttercups, Mre. J. H. Riddell’s 
latest novel, contains every requisite element 
to make a strong book. It is so unwisely 
constructed that it isa weak one. In the first 
place, the reader is a good while in coming 
upon anything so important to a story as a 
plot. He then, to his disgust, becomes sud- 
denly aware of the fact that this plot must be 
only a subsidiary one. For, presto, a new set 
of characters is shunted before bim, and while 
his interest in them personally is piqued, and 
that pretty effectually, it is not until he 
reaches a late chapter that the scheme of the 
novel really asserts itself. The then situation 
is a distinctly powerful one ; but it is hurriedly 
adjusted and the story swung back to its 
first position and at last tamely ended. The 
character drawing in it is exceedingly fine; in 
fact, the entire novel more suggests a half 
dozen studies of human nature, loosely 
grouped, than a symmetrically planned work 
of fiction. We wish nine-tenths of the women, 
yea, and the men, who write novels would try 
and acquire Mrs. Riddell’s clear, vigorous 
style and ber exact and masterly employment 
of the English language. She is the most ex- 
pressive British writer of ber sex and in her line 
of literature, with whose books we now meet. 
The dullest series of events, the most common- 
place characters have power to bold our at- 
tention through page after page when Mrs. 
Riddell takes them ino band. (Harper’s 
‘*Franklin Square Library.”” No. 279 ) 

We take Miss Leighton’s Perplezities, by Alice 
C. Hall, to bea first book. It isa ‘‘ society” 
story, with nothing at all new about its plotor 
characters, though toldin a way that indicated 
true literary talent. But Miss (?) Hall’s young 
people all talk too elaborately and are too 
much poseurs, and Elsie, who is evidently the 
author’s pet, is prone to gush. There area 
vast number of unnecessary sentences, para- 
Graphs, pages between Miss Leighton’s covers. 











Another literary venture, which we encourage 
the writer to atiempt, will probably find her 
more at ber ease. Fords, Howard & Hurlburt, 
New York City. 





THe student of manners and morals will 
find much to ivterest bim in M. Augustio Chal- 
lamel’s History of Fushion in France, translated 
by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie. 
(Scribner & Welford.) Sing as we may, 


** A man’s a man for a’ that,” 


a good deal of the man and the woman too 
goes into the make of their clothes, enough, 
at al! events, to give a volume like this some- 
thing of the charm which belongs to France, 
the classic land of fashion, and especially to 
Paris, as the most perfect expression of the 
world’s combined levity and gravity. M. 
Challamel reproduces both of these principles 
in his method, and knows how to be gay 
without frivolity and grave without ceasing 
toamuse. To perform the part of an explorer | 
or to wreck himeelf on the dull points 
of archeology is no part of his plan. In- 
deed, he notifies us that, like the lawyerin 
Les Plaideurs, he willskip his lecture on the 
creation of the world and begin with the 
deluge. It is a wise decision, for the glean- 
ing of the classic period is so meager that, 
when Mr. Fravk Millet was commissioned to 
prepare costumes for the Greek play at 
Harvard, he had to proceed on original the- 
ories of his own and for the most part cut 
his costumes on patterns which he got from 
the study oY the ancient statues. M. Challa- 
mel gives, however, a lively if not wholly 
satisfactory sketch of female dress dur- 
ing the Gallic and Gallo-Roman period. 
The Merovingian and Carlovingian periods re- 
ceive a larger share of his attention, and the 
important influence of the Crusades is not 
overlooked. The phases of fashion are traced 
into the Middle Ages aud the Renaissance, 
until, in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, it reachef its most despotic sway. 
From the Court of Louis XIV we are led on 
through the Revolution of 1789, the First Em- 


- pire, the Restoration, the Second Empire, down 


to contemporary times and fashions, of which 
the author remarks that bis “ fair readers can 
judge for themselves.”” In Merovingian times 
men and women dressed in skins, varied 
with a coarse camlet, witha silk warp, and 
other equally rude material. The women 
loaded themselves with jewels and ornaments. 
The Gallo-Roman style reappeared with 
Charlemange, with some distinctive additions, 
which show the influence of Christian ideas, 
as the veil, which was rigorously insisted on, 
as the penalty of Mother Eve’s sin. The dress 
of widows resembled that of nuns. Ten cen- 
turies have scarcely altered it. Female attire 
first became splendid in the thirteenth cen- 
tary. In the fourteenth century French 
women discovered the beauty of a small 
waist and began to compress theirown. In 
the reign of Charles VI the old Greek habit 
of leaving the upper part of the figure nude 
was partially revived in the fashion of leaving 
the shoulders uncovered. In the Carlovingian 
period the gown was frequently transparent, 
made of some light and clinging material, 
which either displayed the figure or made its 
outlines and its graceful undulatory move- 
ments visible, as in the antiquetimes. Under 
the successors of Charlemagne the material be- 
came beavier and drapery took the place of the 
outlines and movements of the human body. 
Amid all the caprices of succeeding fashions 
this principle has been substantially main- 
tained to the present day. The attempts to 
restrain fashion by sumptuary legislation have 
two sides, an ethical and social, both of which 
are kept well iv view by the author, who does 
not fall to see how much bigher the aim of the 
clergy was in their attempts at repression than 
the ordinary sumptuary legislation, which 
went on the medieval notion that dress is the 
badge of rank and that distinctions of dress 
must be observed to teach people their places 
and to keep plebeians out of the silks, velvets, 
and furs of the aristocracy, The volume is 
somewhat defective in method. We observe 
considerable repetition and some discrepancies 
which approach contradictions. We should 
like a more thorough exposition of the influ- 
ences which have operated in the development 
of fashion. Still, the points inthe historical 
perspective are made out, and what is lost as 
scientific history is gained for picturesque im- 
pression. The volume haa its serious as well 
as ite lighter side. The translation is done 
fairly well. A full and continuous series of 
historical costume plates illustrates the vol- 
ame, which is handsomely gotten up and 
bound in a novel style in wood covered boards. 


The Chevalier de Hesse-Wartwegg went 
to Tunis with every advantage, to see the 
country and observe its affairs. His German 
blood apparently betrayed him into no indis- 
cretions as to the French occupation and 
be has produced a book interesting in itself and 
which comes before the public in tbe nick of 
time, when recent events in the little state 








have made people curious as to the very mat- 
ters on which tbe Chevalier undertakes to en- 
lighten them in Tunis, The Land and the Peo- 
ple. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) A close tracing of 
the author’s route shows that be personally 
went over most of the ground he describes 
and was ina position for first-hand observa- 
tion, though be remarks in the preface that 
he did not rely wholly on his own eyes, but 
** profited largely by consular reports and other 
communications, placed at my disposal by 
foreign representatives and by the govern- 
ment of the Bey.’? The Chevalier is a good 
observer and wielde a graphic pen. The first 
chapter, with its sketch of the rise, power, 
decadence, and present position of the 
Regency, up to the consummation ofthe French 
occupation, shows what he can doin the way 
of rapid writing. He keeps off the thin ice of 
the French occupation and restricts himself 
to the results of his observations of the pres- 
ent condition of the towns, districts, and 
people. He begins with a sketch of Tunis, 
then of its Bey, his palaces, and public ivsti- 
tutions. He entertains his readers with 
sketches of the court, of the army and navy, 
and has something to say about the customs 
of good society in Tunis, which reads very 
much like the opening of the famous chapter 
on “Snakesin Ireland’: ‘* There are no snakes 
fo Ireland.”” He gives us more than a glimpse 
into the harem, takes us to walk through the 
bazars, into the Ghetto, and returns, to tell at 
leisure what he knows about the methods of 
obtaining the revenue, which is barely sufficient 
to keep this rotten state going. It is no pleas- 
ure and no advantage to bea Tunisian. The 
people get away as fast as they can to Egypt 
and Arabia, and those who remain, if they 
chance to have anything of their own, are only 
safe as they are enrolled as foreigners at some 
European consulate, generally, we believe, the 
Spanish. The Bey himself is intelligent, 
reads booke, hates women, and Is a just judge. 
The Chevalier describes him as very reluctant 
to inflict capital punishment and shutting him- 
self up in bis palace the whole day at prayer 
when he has to do so. On the one occasion 
on which he had to pronounce such a sen- 
tence, witnessed by the author, he is graphic- 
ally described as pondering the matter awhile 
in solemn deliberation, then, raising his hand 
with the palm down and suddenly turning it 
over, witbout a word, as the sign of the fatal 
decision. These executions would be fewer 
than they are did the law recognize the dis- 
tinction between manslaughter and murder. 
The autbor wanders through the environs into 
the quarters occupied by foreign residents, 
and on to Goletta, the striking harbor and 
watering-place of Tunis. Ina second part he 
devotes himself tothe proviacial towns and 
a geveral survey of the country, over 
whose natural resousces he declares that 
a veil bangs, though he finds considerable 
prosperity in some of the interior towns, as in 
Sfax. He is enthusiastic over the palm trees 
and palm forests, and, partly on this account, 
raises his voice against the French scheme of 
“introducing to the interior oases the Mediter- 
ranean waters, which would spoil the dates. 
The project is impracticable for the present, 
at least, on other grounds. Woman’s life 
among the Berbers and Bedouin, is a brutal 
slavery. We gather from all that the French 
occupation is to be approved, on general 
grounds of humanity, and that, though its pres- 
ent prospects of success are not brilliant, they 
are by no means hopeless. 

...-One of the most satisfactory books 
which we have recently examined is A History 
of Wood Engraving, by George E. Woodberry. 
(Harper & Brothers.) The author plays his 
readers no tricks, makes no display, avoids as 
far as he can disputed ground, and, with the 
utmost directness and solidity of judgment 
and knowledge of bis subject, keeps to the 
business in hand. What is really known he 
imparts to his readers. He grasps the sub- 
ject in its large relations, as well as ite smaller 
details, shows how the art of wood engraving 
is connected with the unfettering of the 
buman mind which culminated in the Refor- 
mation and the rise of democratic power. He 
is especially fullin the chapters which relate 
to Albert Direr and Hans Holbein. For brief, 
intelligible, popular description of the art, 
which is at the same time thorough and based 
on sound critical principle, we bave nothing 
so good as these chapters. The chapter on 
modern wood engraving appears to us still 
more successful and still more useful. Bewick 
is very justly placed at the head of the modern 
movement, though the author abates some- 
thing from the extravagance of Mr. Ruskin’s 
praise, especially in raising Bewick to the 
level of Holbein. Our readers will be natur- 
ally interested in what he has to say of the 
American School. ‘The real history of wood 
engraving in this country began substantially 
with J. A. Alexander, in Harpers’ ‘Illustrated 
Bible,’ published in 1843. The superior work 
done from this time on by the American Tract 
Bociety receives in these pages a gracefnl 








recognition, The Harpers’ New Monthly 


pemnmnatith nated cieniniaiaieial 


Magazine, established in 1850, was one of the 
striking results of the expansion of demo- 
cratic life and of the demand for illustrated 
literature. This was followed, more recently, 
by Scribner’s Magazine avd The Century. Mr. 
Woodberry recognizes the very high merit of 
Mr. Linton, Mr. Anthony, and Mr. Henry 
Marsh, and, passing to the group of artists 
who have contributed to the recent develop- 
ment of wood engraving in this country, 
shows bhimeelf able to appreciate and admire 
without being blind to defects. The legiti- 
mate objects aimed at by these artists, the 
lines on which they must advance, and the 
methods of work open to them are described 
with a masterly hand and with an admiring 
appreciation of the splendid work they have 
done. He says plainly that, as a school, they 
have, on one band, in their enthusiasm, over- 
run the limits of their art, and, on the other, 
not fally mastered the material they have 
acquired. He finds too much blotchy, patchy 
work in their productions, too much mere 
black blot for drawing in deep shadow, too 
much vague or bad outline, and flat for round- 
ed surface, too much.indifference to back- 
ground and accessories which stand off from 
the center, as if the picture were to be 
focused. Much of this stricture would fall 
with equal force on the whole school of re- 
cent French painters and bas come into the 
work of these engravers asa bold attempt to 
make masses of ink, or of white surrounded 
by ink, produce the impression of paint laid 
on impasto in masses. At all events, Mr. 
Woodberry’s strictures are thoroughly healthy 
and his criticism is both fair and appreciative 
and ought to be well received. His book is 
an admirable manual. It is well seupplement- 
ed by a catalogue of fifty-eight leading works 
useful to the student of wood engraving,’’ 
though we do not see why Mr. Linton’s fuller 
work on American wood engraving should be 
omitted. 


....-The problem still remains unsolved to 
‘‘know the stops’ of Hamlet and “ plack out 
the heart of bis mystery.”” Last year we were 
invited to unlock it with the theory that 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet was a woman, whose 
sex was concealed by the queen and who was 
in love with Horatio. This year, Mr. William 
Leighton, in The Subjection of Hamlet; An He. 
say (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), falls back on the 
theory of madness. This is the doctor’s solu- 
tion of Ray, Mundsley,Bucknill, and others. We 
must see in Hamlet a defect of the will, com- 
bined with great excitability. A kind of syn- 
cope lies often on bis will. He feels that he is 
not made for the world of action and cannot 
prevent his mind from losing its grasp on facts 
and replacing them, as Mr. Dowden puts it, 
with anidea. So far as sucha defect may be 
called insanity Hamlet may be called insane 
and as much basis as this exists for Mr. Leigh- 
ton’s theory. We should still have to object 
to madness as the solution of the mystery that 
it would reduce the tragedy from the 
place it must hold as a dramatic 
representation of buman life to a study 
in mental pathology. Dramatic universality 
would be lost, and replaced by an exceptional 
or occasional abnormalism. Mr. Leighton 
“‘plucks the heart out of this mystery’’ iu 
such sense as to leave it stale, flat, and 
robbed of the dramatic meaning which it car- 
ries in every line. The mystery unsolved is 
required as an element of truth in the tragedy 
asit existsin life. The theory of a defective 
willcombined with high excitability and an 
assumed mask of madness has the weakness 
which Mr. Leighton charges against it only 
when the critic stops with Goethe, or still 
more with Coleridge, and fails to bring into 
the problem the irresistible force of surround 
ing circumstances, which with Shakespeare 
are weighty elements of the dramatic position. 
Mr. Leighton’s theory that Hamlet’s action at 
Ophelia’s grave was an access of his mad- 
nessisastrange oversight of the contrast be- 
tween the honest indignation of Hamlet, in 
view of the theatrical grief of the ‘* pouncet- 
box’’ Parisian popinjay Laertes. It reduces 
hie fine and wonderful passages with Ophelia 
to maniacal ravings. It has to deny the change 
that comes over Hamlet after the killing of 
Polonius and the voyage to England and the 
good end he made, and it deprives Hamlet, at 
last, of the crown, which belongs to heroes 
who fail. For, though Shakespeare brings in 
the plain and matter-of-fact Fortinbras as the 
better man to deal with the realities of the 
now purified and delivered Denmark, be will 
bave us see that it was Hamlet who struck hie 
sword into the evil heart of the rotten state, 
and that he does not reserve his laurels alto- 
gether for the beroes of success. If Mr. Leigh- 
ton wishes to quote the old saying, nullum 
magnum ingenium sine miztura dementia, and 
call Hamlet's defect a species of madness, we 
sball not greatly object; but, when he ad- 
vances madness as the key to the tragedy, we 
shall have to maintain that itisa key which 
opens the casket with intent to plunder it of 
all the richness contained in it. 


«eesProfessor James Baldwin has many ex- 
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cellent qualifications for the work he under- 
takes in An Jntroduction to the Study of English 
Literature and IMlevary Uriticiam,Vol.1 of which, 
on English poetry, is published by the Messrs. 
John E. Potter & Co., of Philadelphia. He 
has good literary judgment, bas read diligently 
and to good purpose, writes in open, honest, 
and first rate English, without pretension and 
tothe point. Viewed as special studies in lit- 
erary criticism, we have much to praise and 
very little, indeed, to olject to in his intro- 
duction; and at this time, when there is so 
much to confuse the judgment and spoil the 
taste of students, good criticism is a prime 
meritin a volume designed for a text book. 
The auttor seems to be aware of the points in 
which be is most likely to be found fault with; 
at least, we so understand the defense he un- 
dertakes in advance of his method. The diffi 
culty we make with the book is not met by dis- 
claiming the intention to wrileahistory of 


literature; for in the manual, as it stands, 
the historical form is preserved, though, 
as we think, in a confused and cun- 
fusing way. The chapters on Anglo-Saxon 


poetry and on the Transitional period bave 
a field of their own, which is treated with 
a clearness of historical perspective which 
makes it all the more regrettable that, having 
given such proof of what he could doon sa 
gvod method, it should have been abandoned 
in the next chapter for a series of detached 
studies of twelve different kinds of poetry, 
each one of which carries the student down 
the entire historical line from beginning to 
end, and all together keep him going back and 
forward over the fleld, to the confusion of all 
proper ideas of lilerary groups and periods. 
After getting one glimpse of Wordsworth io 
the class of story-telling poets, we get an- 
other of him in anew excursus among lyric 
poets, in another among descriptive poets, 
and again among didactic poets; but with no 
chance in either glimpse to connect him with 
bis age nor even with the fragments of him 
self. Thisisa method which results only in 
confusion aud imperfect conceptions. We 
observe rather too serious omissions in the 
review of the literature ;as, for example, 
Gervinus is not mentioned among writers on 
Bhakespenre. 


.... The Measrs. Roberts Brothers (Boston) 


republish from Macmillen’s Mauazinve A Little 
PJgrim, a kind of religious sentimental jour- 
ney into the unseen life, described with a 
beautiful simplicity of style and with the 
utmost reverential tenderness. The little 


pilgrim was not a child, not even young; but 
was one of those little bodies with big souls 
who, as tbe author remarks, ‘‘are always 
little for love’’ She is supposed to die, and 
the book describes ber experience in the un- 
seev world. The story iscleverly arranged to 
cover the points of the author’s dogmatic 
conceplion of the afier life, which are 
the absolute continuity of life in the two 
states of existence ; the similarity of life bere 
to life there, excepting always the changed 
relations to evil and ils concomitants, though 
the author dors not hesitate to admit a certain 
transformed experience of sorrow, nexc the 
restoration of all souls, a doctrine which is set 
forth as plainly as possible and asser! ed on sen- 


timenial grounds, The dea! have their first ex- 
perience of eternity ip a promiscuous atate of 
existence, where the impenitent are submitted 
toakind of sentimental purgation, and, in a 
condition of existence where sin has lost its 
motive, have the principle of evil drawn out of 
them by the powerful operation of holy life 
and love. Punishment fades into less than a 
phantom, and the very mention of the judg- 
ment makes the soft air tremble witha kind 
of shock. In this first stage of the eternal life 


the faithful dead are employed to receive th« 
unsanctified new comers and set them on the 
path of redemption. In due time they go up 
higher, into what we take to be the true 
paradise, from which, however, worldly em- 
ployments, activities, interests, and affections 
are not excluded and in which the principle of 
progress is still recoguized. The immensely 
odd thing about all thisis that itis set forth 
with so much sweetness and with so much 
christion spirit os to have deceived the very 
elect in the person of one of our esteemed 
Presbyterian 
publishing it ae a serial in his columns. 
book is attributed to Mrs. Oliphant. 


contemporaries, who has been 
The 


...»Mre. Molesworth’s Rosy shows, as all 
her writings show, that an English gentle 
woman held the pen. It isa book just suited for 
children not yet in their ‘* teens,’’ illustrated 
by Walter Crane and pablished by Macmillan 
& Co., London. Mrs. Conklin’s (Jenvie M. 
Drink water’s) /ifteen; or, Lydia's Huppenings 
(Rovert Carter & Brothers), for older girls, of 
about the age designated in the title, shows 
just as plainly that it is the work of an Ameri- 
can geutiewoman. Its religious teaching is a 


liitie more outspoken, as might be expected 
from av American, perbaps a cross between 
Mrs. Prentiss aud Mra. Whitney; but, like all 
that Jennie Drinkwater wiites, it is pleasing, 
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fresh, and smacks of good breeding. But 
what can be said for Siz Girls: A Home Story, 
by Fannie Belle Irving (Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston), which, apparently modeled after 
Miss Alcott’s “Little Women,” is plain- 
ly the work of a young American woman 
who can neither spell nor write English; 
aod, no matter how racy the atyje norhow full 
of incident the story, how can the critic recom- 
mend a book that is written with culpable 
carelessness, if not ignorance, of which the 
veriest sc!:ool-girl should be ashamed? It is 
bad enough for an author to give us constantly 
such phrases as “like she did,’’ *‘ moxt like she 
wanted tocry,too,”’ * sou wasn’t,”’ “* he don’t,” 
** it is most time,” ** Whe did von see?’ and 
the atrocious ‘** Mama,” from what sbe would 
have us believe were cultured lips; but, 
“Ernestine couldn’t see any sense of having it 
lay upstairs,’’ ‘She had began to be more 
womanly,” and “ pealing apples"? the author 
must be responsible for herself or share the 
blame with the proof-reader. Our girls must 
not be modeled after these ‘‘ six ’’; for, other- 
wise, though smart, they would show a touch 
of ill-breeding. Neither shall they make a 
* nice pudding with sugar sauce ” for ** sup- 
per’’; nor shall our bride ‘‘ waxh’’ her “ dain- 
tily ruffled Swiss muslio curtains’’ before put- 
ting them up. even if she does make them 
and flute them herself. They should have one 
year’s wear, at least, before washing. 


..«eBy some mistake, our notice of Stnder’s 
Popular Ornithology. The Birds of North 
America, Drawn and Colored from Nature, by 
Theodore Jasper, was confused with the 
forihcomiog new edition of Audubon. The 
present work is thoroughly independent of 
Audubon, excepting eopious citations from 
him in the text, for which due credit is given. 
Studer’s work isa magnificent royal quarto, 
containing one hundred and nineteen full- 
page plates, giving upward of seven hundred 
representations of North American species of 
birds in the colors of Jife, and drawn from 
actual specimens, living or stuffed by Dr. 
Theodore Jasper, an artist who has made the 
study the business of his life. These 
drawings are not made from books; but from 
observations in the fields and of actual speci- 
mens. A copious text accompanies the illus- 
trations, prepared by Mr. Studer, who is bim- 
self an enthusiastic student of ornithology 
from every availablesource. Large, but thor 
oughly honest use is made of Audubon, 
Coues, Nuttall, Wilson, and many others, with 
proper acknowledgment in every case. The 
author’s own observation has been large and 
forms no inconsiderable part of the work. The 
lists and descriptions of American birds are 
practically complete and exhaustive, though 
we observe that the actual enumeration falls 
considerably short of that given’ in 
**Coues’s Check List and Ornithological 
Dictionary,’’ a fact which may be easily 
accounted for by a difference of classification. 
The work is highly commended by Mr. Coues 
and by others, omong whom is Professor J. 
8. Newberry, of Columbia College. Consider- 
ing the extent and elegance of the work, it is 
sold at alow price and mee's all the require- 
ments of a popular ornithology, as wellas au 
elegant gift-book The text is thoroughly 
reliable and the nomenclature is vouched for 
as ‘correct, being that used by the best orpi- 
thologists in this country.”’ (Jacob H. Studer 
& Co., Tribune Buildings.) 


.... The Rev. Joseph Cross, D.D., LL.D, 
has published a volume of Italian remivis- 
cence and observation, entitled Hilenws of Iuly, 
in medium quarto size ‘I. Whittaker), embel- 
lished with numerous illustrations avd pro- 
vided with map and index. The volume embod- 
ies the resultsand impressions of a nine-months 
tour through Italy. It is a glowing, chatty, 
entertaining memoir from a traveler who was 
alert to see andto hearand who wishes to share 
his paradise with his readers. It would hardly 
be fair to demand the sticiest accuracy in 
sucha work. It is rather pleasant than other- 
wise to find in so readable a volume the de- 
licious legends which -lay so light on the cre- 
dulty of our traveling days, and to follow 
so hearty an author through the narra- 
tive of his own exuberant experiences. 
We hope it will never lose in any sub 
sequent editions this joyous heartiness, nor 
that tone of genuive delight which in some 
measure excuses its mistakes and exagyera- 
tions. It would be improved by closer exam 
ination of facts; as, for example, the assertion 
that St. Augustine lies buried in the Chuich 
of St. Lorenzo, at Rome. and the story of the 
doves of the piazza at Venice, which have not 
beeu there by a balf as long asthe author im- 
agives, while St. Augustine, excepting we be- 
lieve an arm which was+ent back to Africa lies 
buried in Pavia. The author seems also to 
have confused some unimportant bilingual 
inseriptiou at Veii with the Cippus of Peru- 
gia. Etruscan linguistic discovery is not in the 
advanced state, he imagines. Of the 5,000 
words which have been made out, all but about 











----An fIlustrated juvenile quarto, with 
bright, jingling rhymes by Edward Willett 
and prettily drawn and colored illustrations 
by Charles Kendrick, is published by R. Wor- 
thington, under the title of Around the House, 
making altogether a first-rate book of pictures 
and rhymes, with some excellent nonsense 
verses, such as Johnny Jumper, who 

——" jumped upon a bony cow 

His heels began to thump her; 

The cow was scared, and opt of town 

She ran with Johnny Jumper.” 
Mr. Willett is a well known young jourualist of 
New Yok and Mr. Kendrick’s signature ap- 
pears familiarly on some of the best work 
done ip our werkly illustrated papers. 
The same publisher brings out J‘icturesqne 
Journeys in America of the Junior United 
Tourist Club, edited by the Rev. Ed. T. 
Bromfield. The pian is not a new one; 
but the execution, which is the great point, 
seems to have been conscientiously undertaken 
aod carried out in great symyatby with young 
people and familiarity with their needs. The 
illustrations are more than usually correct 
avd the voluae, without undertaking to 
preach, hasa sound moral and intellectual 
stamp. The Tourist Club begin operations in 
the Yosemite Valley, and work eastward 
through California, across the Plains, inio 
Pevusylvania, north to the Lakes, thenin New 
England, thence to the Adirondacks, and wind 
up on the Hudson River and :he Catskills. 





--.-The publication of a new edition of 
Charles A. Dana’s Household Book of Joetry 
(D. Appleton & Uo.) gives him an oppor- 
tunity which be has seized for general re- 
vision. The uew edition con.es out ia a better 
form than the others. A considerable number 
of the old selections have been dropped and 
new onex introduced. The whole number of 
selections before fell somewhat short of 1,000 
The new edition contains1.175. The omis- 
sion, so far as we have compared the 
editions, are a gain, and as to the additions, 
they are composed about equally of new dis- 
coveries among out-of-the-way authors and 
of selections from authors now living. This is 
the third time the author has worked over 
bis field, which is an enormous a:dvantaye, 
by which the book has profited to a degree 
which puts it easily at the head of all similar 
compilations. We fail to see a justification 
for the introduction of more than one (thie 
last) of the six selections from Walt Whit- 
man, nor for the omission of Sear’s ‘‘It came 
upon the midnight clear,’”’ from the religious 
poems, especially when the dropping of Jobu 
Buwering’s translation of Derzhavin’s pan- 
tueistic ponderosity, *O Thou Eternal One! 
whose presence bright’? would have given 
room for that and another as long. The 
poems of religion are,in general, the part we 
like least In the collection and are susceptible 
of great improvement, both by omission and 
by addition. 


....Judged ina practical light, Mr. George 
R. Wendling’s /ngersollisn from a Secular Point 
of View (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.) 
ought tu be an effective book. Jt looks at the 
question in away which it will be hard to 
meet and still barder to charge with not being 
fair. The scholarly way of defending Chris- 
tianity is the one op which, in the last issue, 
the whole debate mustturn; but not before 
a tribunal, with such a judge as Mr. Ingersoll 
on the bench, who, the truerand more holy a 
cause is, finds it allthe more easy to assail it 
iu bis way. Mr. Wendling’s argument is nut so 
easy for Lim to manage, for the reason that it 
arrays against him a number of considerations 
which are not at all above the range of the peo- 
ple who are accustomed to listen to him. 
They are not up to the bigher and more 
spiritual presentstion of the pulpit. The more 
impassioned and earnest the preacher becomes 
the more they are disposed to mock. But Mr. 
Wendling throws a very wet blanket over all 
the merriment by showing them what sort of 
a world this would very soon become, on Mr. 
Ingersoll’s principies, and how much interest 
of a very palpable and worldly kind they bave 
in suppressing him, animpression, by the way, 
which Mr. Ingersoll bas corroborated by sell- 
ing himself out tothe Star-Route thieves in 
Washington and reducing Bis assumption of 
the office of a religious teacher to the broadest 
kiud of a farce. 


.... William Hamilton Gibson's ‘ Pastoral 
Days”’ was last year, perhaps, the very beat 
illustrated book of the whole season. This 
year his Highways and Byways; or, Suunterings 
in New England, as we compare the two side by 
side, seems to us distinctly the better book of 
the two, both in the text, which has a never- 
failing charm, and in the engravings, which 
are as near perfection as we have the right to 
expect them to be. They have the great ed- 
vantage of coming from one hand, and thas 
hand is the same which produced the text and 
invented its picturesque situations. What 
bave we had more delightful, among all the 
eplendid books of this year, so rich in its pro- 
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The flower and foliage pictures need no higher 
praise than to say they are as ¢ 00° as those of 
last year. As for the rest, The Haunted House 
(p. 79); The Mysterious Errand (p. 114); A 
Side-Hill Pasture (p. 73); A Wayside Bargain 
(p. 44), and Toe Haunt of the Heron (p. 63), to 
say notbing of others nearly as fine, nor of 
delicious morceauz seattered through the work, 
are enough to fix the place of the volume. The 
publishers have epared no pains in the manu- 
facture. (Harper & Brothers.) 


.-..The Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. publish 
a history of The French War, Ending in the 
Conquest of Canada, by Rox<siter Johnson, who 
seems to have explored the authorities dill- 
gently, especially Parkman, and written a cuon- 
sistent and detailed account of what iskuown 
in our history asthe Old French War, together 
with a sketch of the early attempts at coloniz- 
at'on and struggles for the possession of the 
continent. The story of Braddock’s defeat 
and of Washington’s part in the retreat, to- 
gether with the very carefully worked out 
account of Wolfe’s movement against Quebee 
and of the battle onthe Heights of Abraham 
are good examples of the author’s style. The 
story of the contest against France {« told 
with, at least, no excessive leaning toward the 
English orthe New England sideand with every 
disposition to be fair to France. The work is 
done with close attention to details; and, 
though we miss thet high degree of historic 
grasp required to make the reader feel the 
dramatic movement of the history and 
give him the organized pe:spective of the 
whole, the work, as a whole, is done thor- 
oughly, on a trustworthy and successful 
wethod. 


-..-The American Sunday-echoo) Union 
publish in 16mo form an excellent J/istory of 
Indian Missions on the Pucifle Coast, by the Rev. 
Myron Eells, himself a m'ssionary long In the 
work, born on the field, and the son of a mis- 
sionary. ‘The introduction is written by the 
veteran, Rev. Geo. H. Atkinson, of Portland, 
Oregon, than whom no one knows more, if 
any one knows as much, of the evangelical 
work done on the Pavifie (oast, north of Cali- 
fornia The key-note of the book is struck by 
him when he says: ‘The wandering hurter 
and trapper failed and the speculating cvlon- 
ist also failed. The mere trader proved a poor 
builder of commonwealths. The traveling ex- 
plorer was only a reporter. It renfained for 
the missionary to be the center of a permanent 
life, out of which might grow the future state,” 
The volume isa plalu #tory of Chris ian hero- 
ism and martyrdom of the highest kind. It is 
thrilling in interest, estrengihening to faith, 
and inspiring to Christian endeavor. <A good 
book for any reader avd which should be in 
every Sunday-sehool. 


.... There are abu ndant Indications of early 
if not precocious genius in the volume of 
Toems by John Ruskin, collected by James 
Osborne Wright from the periodicals in which 
they first appeared. They are all youthful 
productions, the first baving been written in 
the author’s sixteenth year anid the last in bis 
tweply-seventh. Mr. Ruskin collected them 
in a volume privately printed in 1860, which 
has now become sorare that Mr. Wright ob- 
serves that forty-one guineas was paid for the 
last one known to besold. The tone of these 
verses indicates that Mr. Ruskin’s youthful 
temper was tiaged with something approach- 
ing melancholy, and that he found relief in 


3 the grotesque and stern fancy exhibited in 


some of these poems, which are such highly 
interesting exhibitions of @ phase of his in. 
tellectua] life that the edition of his works 
will not be complete without them. We could 
wish for more editing; at least, enough to let 
us know when each poem was writien. (John 
Wiley & Sons.) 


-.-. There is much to interest the genera; 
readerin Wor. Perry Fogg’s Land of the Ara 
bian Nights (Charles Seribner’s Sous), with a 
commendatory introduction by the late Bay- 
ard Taylor. Mr. Fogg’s descriptions are the 
result of travels through Egypt, Arabia, and 
Persia to Bagdad. He is everywhere a 
good traveler and a good raconteur. In 
Persia but few Americans have followed 
him and his narrative possesses thus ex- 
ceptional intrrest. He does not travel 
with scholaily ends in view; but he had the 
address to bring himself into friendly connec- 
tion with the highest officials, pashas and 
governors, and to see all of the country they 
had to show. His narrative bears testimony 
on all sides to the breadth and keenness of bis 
observations, as it does also to his command 
of a good style in which to record them. This 
edition is a republication, with little change 
that we have been able to discover. 


«+e. The United States Art Directory and Year. 
Book, compiled by 8. R. Koehler (Caxsell, Pet- 
ter, Galpin & Co.), is so good and so much 
needed a manual that we wonder its pubii- 
cation has not been begun before. It is exact- 
ly what is claimed on the title-page—“‘ a guide 





ductions, than the revery of the fruntispiece; 





for artists, art students, travelers,” ete.—and 
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eontains carefully prepared condensed ex- 
bibitions of the national and local art in- 
stitations of the country, together with a 
full artists’ directory of the entire fraternity 
throughout the country and an art teacher's 
directory, a necrological table, tables of ex- 
hibitions ard coming exhibitions, and books 
on art and art journals published in the 
United States. Amid so many details there 
must necessarily be numerous mistakes. Cor- 
rections and additions for ueein future edi- 
tions are earnestly solicited by the editor, 8, 
R. Koehler, Beech Glen Avenue, Roxbury 
(Boston), Mass. 

eee The Monday Club Sermons on the Inter- 
Dational Sunday-school Lessons for 1883 form 
the eighth volume in the series by this enter- 
prising club and published by the Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school and Publishing Society, 
Boston. Clusters from Eschol ia a vol- 
ume in 16mo size, full of words of comfort and 
encouragement for soils in affliction or trouble, 
by Jacob Hope and published by the United 
Brethren PubJixbing House, of Dayton, Ohio. 
—— The Book Opened ; or, an Analysis of the 
Bible, by Alfred Nevin, D.D. It covers the 
whole ground of exegetical introduction to 
the study of the Scriptures and of the <iffi- 
culties developed in this study, together with 
notes and tables on matters of biblical bis- 
tory, a table of biolical prayers, and another 
of biblicul promises, together with a consid- 
erable amount of biblical information, elabor 
ated and tabulated by the author in a very 
thoroughly conservative and devout spirit. 

«eeeDays of Grace in India:8. W. Partridge 
& Co., London) isthe record of visits to In- 
dia by Henry Stanley Newman, a prominent 
Friend. He «oes not confine his observations 
to the flourishing missions which his own 8o- 
ciety conducts; but speaks incidentally of the 
methods and results of missionary operations 
from the Provivce of Madras to tbat of Pun- 
jab, from Sindh to Bengal. He tells, in an 
entertaining way, what he saw of the manners 
and custome of the different heathen classes, 
the whole being illustrated by a number of 
goodcuts. One excellent feature of the book, 
which will not be out of place in missionary 
libraries, is a finely-colored map of India, 
which indicates the sections or provinces in 
which the different languages are spoken. For 
example, green tints designate the Dravidian 
languages, red tints the Aryan, yellow the 
Khasi, etc. 





baustible mine. The Golden Lotus and other Le 
gends of Jupan (Charles T. Dillingham) is 
another neatly printed and fascinating collec- 
tion of stories from the Mikados’s kingdom. 
We have supposed that the legend of Rip Van 
Winkle bad its origin in the Hartz Mountains ; 
but here it is inthe Japanese folk-lore, told 
with a different point and with different 
scenery, but substartially the same tale. The 
stories are not all legends, many are attractive 
pictures from the life of the people, and 
glimpses of their superstitions worked up into 
little comedies or a mild sort of tragedy. For 
a wonder, too, in the present drift toward 
Ulustration, the author relies this time on the 
general aitractiveness and picturesque quality 
of his writing, without further illustration, 
which is to us a pleasant variety. 


..We have already noticed Mr. Robert 
Grant's delicious satire on Wall St. proceed- 
ings, The Lambs. A Tragedy. Its poetic effect- 
lveness, as well as its satirie point, are greatly 
bightened by tbe fine form and spirited illus 
trations which the Messrs. James R. Osgood 
& Co. have given it in their new edition, 
There is realistic vitality enough in the figure 
on page 21 to make it jump out of the page 
to illustrate the lines : 

“ See hither approaching, with jub!lant mein, 
The fowler to gather the innocent green 
In his net. 
He's bullish to-day ; he'll be bearish to-morrow, 
As this woodcock will find to his infinite sorrow. 
You may bet !" 

..The American FPrerless Dictionary of the 
English Languige isa compressed encyclopedia 
of ready reference, containing, between 25,000 
and 30,000 defined words in its vocabulary 
together with a large variety of tables for 
reference, scripture and proper names, geo- 
graphical dictionary, lists of inaccurate 
phrases and tables of statistics, together with 
abstracts of the in-olvency laws of the differ- 
ent states of the Union, anda great variety 
of other tables. Many of. the words placed 
In a list by themselves as not occurring in any 
other dictionary are !o be found either in *‘Web- 
ster” orin “Worcester” or in both. Thetypes 
and typographic execution of the book are 
bad. 


--..The Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., of 
Chicago, publish avery sensible snd useful 
volume of /’racticul Hints on Comping, by 
Howard Henderson. He starts witb the bright 
observation that the first-rate camper divides 
the year by the Ist of January, before which 
date his talk is all of the last year’s exper- 
lence and after it of the next year’s plans. 
He gives full and well-ified hints as to out 








fit, construction of camps, choice of ground, 
and life in them, with remarks on accidents 
and exposure that are liable to occur, the 
treatment of ailinents, camp-cooking, fishing, 
guns, boats, etc. 

----There is a vein of quiet Christian gentle 
ness and sentiment in May Riley Smith’s 4 
Gift of Gentians and other Verses (A. D. F° 
Randolph & Co.), which is extremely winning. 
The verses are serious to the verge of sadness, 
but it is the sadness of that “ still, sad music”’ 
to which the life of man moves. The volume 
has an elegant appearance and abounds in 
nice touches of poetic feeling and is bright- 
ened with the bopes and faith of a Christian 
beart. The illustrations by William 8t. John 
Harper and Theo. Robinson are engraved by E. 
Heineman and arein excellent keeping with 
the design and character of the book. 


--Mr. C. C. Shepherd sends us a new toy 
Bunyan'’s Pilgrim's Progress, illustrated in 
a series of transformation scenes, to be brought 
out by the skillful combination of a box full 
of ingeniously designed and colored blocks. 
The game goes on aprinciple which is not 
wholly new, but the application is novel. The 
blocks may be put together so as to give six- 
teen different illustrations of the Pilyrim’s 
Progress and will furnish the little ones 
something to occupy their minds with on 
Sunday which fs not out of keeping with the 
spirit of the day. 


....-The Messrs. Appleton publish in large 
full quarto size a handsomely manufactured 
gift-book, Hours with Art and Artists, by G. 
W. Sheldon, author of “ American Painters.”’ 
Text and illustrations go together and make 
out a very pleasant conversational sort ofa 
volume on recent art and artists. The illus- 
trations are good and the sketches of artists 
and their work, without being exhaustive or 
inthe essay atyle, are eminently suggestive 
and rich in biograpbical avd chasacteriotic 
facts. 

.-Mrs. Solomon Smith Looking On is by 
Pansy, author of “‘ Four Girls at Chautauqua,” 
ete. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) Mrs. Alden’s 
books in their religious tone all bear a strong 
resemblance to those of the late Mrs. Prentiss, 
and this, no less than its predecessors, is full 
of asweet Christian spirit, with touches here 
and there of ultra pietism. 

.. Milived’s Married Life, and a Winter with 
Elsie Dinsmore, a sequel to ‘‘Mildred and Elsie,” 
and Grandmother Elsic, a sequel to * Elsic’s 
Widowbood,”’ by Martha Finley, author of al) 
the rest of the “ Elsie Books,’’ are published 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. ‘“* What! will the line 
stretch out to the crack of doom ?”’ 

a - 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE //lustrated London News will run a serial 
through its columns next year, “‘ Yolande,’’ by 
Mr. William Black. A biography of the 
late gallant General Skobeleff is being written 
by a Russian lady, Madame de Novikoff. 
Mr. Edmund W. Gosse has just issued in Eng- 
land for private circulation ten copies of a 
memoir of Thomas Lodge, the poet and 
romancist of Elizabethan times. Mr. Gosse is 
engaged in editing a complete edition of 
Lodge’s writings, prepared for the Hun- 
terian Society. Mr. Rao Bahadoor Dadoba 
Pandarung, a noted literateur of Bombay, 
is dead. His study of Swedenborg was 
greatly praised by English readers. The 
Loudon Atheraum is devoting great space to 
correspondence in the controversy between 
Mr. Clark Russell and the Messrs. Harpeis. 
The British authors seem vigorously deter- 
mined to clear the American firm from Mr. 
Russell’s charges. The Atheneum of Novem 
ber 25th contained letters from Horace N. 
Pym, Edward Marston, F. W. Robinson, Kath- 
erine 8. Macquoid, and a correspondent who 
sigus a strong communication with ‘‘A” 
(was it possibly Mr. Trollope ?), all proclaiming 
the ** fair dealing and prompt pay ’’ of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. “All in a Garden 
Green’’ will be Mr. Walter Besant’s serial in 
Good Words,———** The Childbood and Youth 
of Charles Dickens” is jus! issued by a Man- 
chester publisher. The Wheelman is a sin- 
gularly attractive monthly magazine, which 
nominally (and sufficiently) devoted to the 
pastime referred to by its title, inds space for 
much pleasant reading of a miscellaneous 
character. Tbe periodical is excellently ed- 
ited and should be a success. In type and 
general dress it is almost identical with The 
Ceutury, the most elegant and convenient 
model a publisher can follow. The cus- 
tomary recognitions of Christmas are in order 
from all the weekly juvenile periodicals. The 
Youth’s Compunion issues a tastefully covered 
pumber, first pages of which are devoted to 
** Faith,’ a Christmas st ory, by Marie Le Baron. 
An interesting article on “The Three 
Daughters of the Princess of Wales”; a tale 
by E. C. Lewis, “‘ Left Alone’; and a variety 
of appropriately selected and contributed 
mat.er fill up the popular paper. 

he Christmas number of Harpers’s Young 
Pople, in a cever quaintly designed in the 





























wsthetic “ old-blue” shade, comes to us with 
all the dainty grace of its less distinguished pre- 
decessors. There are two sketches of length in 
the issue. Sophie Swett’s ‘‘TheGirl who Saved 
up Christmas” and ‘‘A Christmas Knight,” 
by Matthew White, Jr. The bumor and grace 
of the first-named contribution are all that the 
reader could ask ; and the © Christmas Knight,” 
which Frederick Dielmano illustrates, deserves 
the adjective exquisite. ‘‘Our Snow Man,” 
by Jimmy Brown ; “The Christmas Prayer,” 
by Will M. Carleton; and Miss Olive Wilson's 
Christmas Play, ‘* The Old Woman who Lived 
in Her Shoe,” are additional features in the 
pumber. The English edition of the 
Atlantie Monthly bas been transferred from 
the Messrs. Trubner & Co. to Ward, Lock 
& Tyler. Mr. Hall Caine’s biographical 
tudy of Dante Rossetti is reprinted by Messrs. 
Roberts Bros. from the Eliot stock edition, 
Toany interested in familiarizing themselves 
with the eccentric life and bizarre character 
of this remarkable poet we cordially suggest a 
perusal of this book. The new poem by 
Mr. Edwin Arnold, “ Pearls of Faith,” appears 
from the bouse last named simultaneously 
with is issue in London. We quote a para- 
graph of the preface: 

“*T have thus at length finished the Oriental 
trilogy which I designed. In my ‘Indian 
Song of Songs,’ I sought to transfer to Eng- 
lish poetry a subtle and lovely Sanskrit idyl 
of the Hindu theology. In my ‘Light of Asia,’ 

I related the story and displayed the gentle 
and far-reaching doctrines of the great Hindu 
Prince who founded Buddhism. I have tried 
to present here in the simple, familiar, and 
credulous, bu! earnest *pirit and mavner of 
Islam, and, from its own points of view. some 
of the thoughts and beliefs of the followers of 
the noble Prophet of Arabia.” 

Mr. Austin Dobson is preparing the Life 
of Fielding for the ** English Men of Letters” 
Series. Much quiet interest is taken by 
her literary friends and the thoughtful public 
in the beautiful memoir of the late Annie 
Keary (author of “Castle Daly’), written hy 
her sister, Eliza Keary. There is only one 
biography of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
which we are willing to urge upon the music 
studert as thoroughly worthy a place in his 
library—exhanustive, accurate, excellently 
compiled and edited. This admirable book 
was the great work of the late Dr. Otto 
Jabo. It is a monumental one, to rank 
with Mr. Thayer’s ‘ Beethoven.” Mr. 
Leslie Stephen bas retired from the editorial 
chair of the Cornhill Magazine. “Fin 
Wort ”’ is the name of Professor Georg Ebers’s 
newest novel. Its scene is Germany iu media- 
val times. ‘Shandon Bells,” by Mr. Wil- 
liam Black, will run a number of months 
longer iu Harper's Maguzine.———Mr. Eliot 
Stock expects soon to put into the mar. 
ket a fac simile reprint of the first edition of 
De Foe’s * Robinson Crusoe.’’———*‘The Life, 
Letters,and Literary Labors of Edward Bulwer, 
Lord Lytton,’’ compiled by bis son, the present 
Earl, will appear during the present Winter. 
It is scarcely necessary to direct attention to 
this book as the first authoritative and satis- 
isfactory study of the once favorite novelist 
that it bas been possible to prepare. Amoug 
the papers which Lord Lytton is writing or in- 
cluding in his work are an uofinished autobiog- 
raphy in bis father’s own band, as great num- 
ber of note-books and private corre 
spondence, besides some of Bulwer’s un. 
published manuscripts. * Paris in Peril” 
is Mr. Henry Vizetelly’s new volume. 
Professor George Nichol has written a work 
on American Literature, frum its first steps to 
the preseut age. ‘*Emerson as a Poet,’’ 
the essay by Mr. Joel Benson, read before the 
Concord School of Philosophy, last Summer, 
will be published in book form by M. L. Hol- 
brook & Co. Aconcordance to Emersou’s verse 
and a complete bibliography of the articles 
upon the philosopher, printed in various 
periodicals to date, will be incorporated into 
the book, besides an unpublished poem and a 
rare steel portrait. Mr. Appleton Morgan 
has just printed in tasteful pamphlet form his 
theory on the origin and authorship of Shake- 
speare’s plays. The booklet {s a strong and 
terse contribution to the artillery of Mr. 
Morgan’s party. To all invalids or pleas- 
ure seekers thinking of Southern tours and 
tarrviogs durivg what promises to be a severe 
American Winter we recommend thie little 
guide-book ‘‘South Georgia and Florida,” 
issued by Mr. James L. Taylor, of the 
Savannah, Florida, and Western Railroad Co. 
A store of information, attractively con- 
veyed is contaived in its seventy pages. The 
book also is illustrated and thoroughly 
mapped. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
sent out advance sheets of the Hawthorne 
romance, ‘“* Dr. Grimshaw’s Secret,’’ greatly to 
the surprise and pleasure of those literary 
critics and friends who have been especially 
‘interested iv the advent of the tale and the 
remarkable discussion concerning its author- 
sbip. This discussion seems now to be at an 
end. Undoubtedly, when the reviewers take 


















































more or less stress. The entire completeness 
of * Doctor Grimshaw’s Secret’? as a siory is 
conspicuous. The book is to be made up with 
all of that ‘“‘beauty of simplicity” for which 
its publishers are so highly reputed. The 
dedication, by the way, is to Mr. and Mra. 
George Parsons Lathrop. 





BOOES OF THE WEEE. 


(Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designatiuns of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, elo., 
give so litile indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 


Ole Bull. A Memoir. BySura C. Bull, With Ole 
Bull's “ Violin Notes” and Dr, & t* Crosb ig 
“anatomy of the Violnirt.” 534, pp. dy re 

416, 16. Boston: Houghton, ‘in 
Cambridge: The Riversice Press............ 
The House of a Merchant Prince. “’ Novel Ne 
New York. By William Henry Rishop, eu- 
thor of “ Detmold.” Hens, pp. pers 12. The 
same seeee 
James Fenimore Cooper. By Thom nas R. Louns- 
bury, Professor of English in the SheMe'd 
Sclent'fic School, Yale C Nege. (American 
Men of Letters.) 7x5, pp. 306, a6. The s»me. 
Megane. By Bparpotgorne e Rjéroson, Trans- 
ted from the Norse by Rasmus B. Ander- 
sen, author of * Noree Mytholoey.” (Au 
thor’ 1 paeeeapageny 734x4%, pp. vil, 228, 16. The 
GOTD.ccccene coccccevcoccascosccpusenensegoesncess 
Monte ren The Epic of an i> ¥ By Suer HH. 
— 734x4%, pp. on The : 
The 3 Hill of Stones, And Other Poems. By 8. 
b- ~4 Mitchell, M.D. 6§{x4%, pp. 98. The 


my Biter s Drerem. A 8to 
a 7x5M. P. Boston: Lee 
Sheperd. New Yor : Charles T. Dillingham. 
Artistic Singing. es ) Gabetne B. Dow. 7x5i4, pp. 
vi, 115. The s 


for Girls. By M 
125 
1 00 


Wife’ , ~ 
tema, 7p, 
yan A Pub Pe Rceisiaccacon-noennnseide 
Talks and Stories atout Heroes and Holidays, 
Sermons to Boys and Girls by 21 Preachers, 
Edited by the Rev. W. F. Crafis, A. M., au- 
thor of “Talks to Roys and Girle about 
Jesu ,” ete. Illustrated by Mire ge L 
Brigham. 74x5%, pp. x, 46@. New York: 
UE. Ce WOR occccccccncencssobusancea eres 
Mr. Isaacs. A Tale of Modern Indian, a 3 F. 
“Marion Crawford, 7Tuxd4. pp. 816. ow 
York : Macmillan & Co..........c.scccseceseses 
Sonzsof an Idle Hour. By William _ J. Cough- 
fin. 7x5, pp. 214. Boston: A. Williams & 


1 26 


100 


sae, By Ernest Warburton Shurtleff. [ntro- 
duction b Bessaseh Butterworth. 634 4x434, 
pp. 141. The sam 
Remembrance of My Mother, and Some of M, 
Own roams. By Jounna E, Mills. 6%4x4 
FRO GRINS, 060 ccrccccccccccccccnceccceoesove-cceees 
The Theory. of the Gas Engine. Py Dugold 
Clark. Reprinted from Van _ Nostrand's 
Magazine. (Science Series.) (x3%{, pp. 164, 
New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Val Strange. A Story of the Primrore Aa ay. By 
David Cliristie Murray, author of “A Life's 
Atonement,” ete. 11x8 rp. 7. (Fra; kiin 
Square Library.) New York : Harper & bros. 
The Baby's Journal. Derigned ane complied hy 
8. Alice Bray. 64x7% 4. pr board. New 
York : Anson D, F. Rando! phd Co eeccevccese 
The Outermost Kim and Berend. A Con'ribu- 
tion Toward Patic nce, Reverence, Silence 
aed he ae re in the Study of Nature and 
4 harles Van Norden. 74x5, pp. 
2s WD Seccbcivsstccianbongekoebs tapes 
Bible Forget-Me-Nots. A Daily Text-Book of 
Divine Premires. By the author of “ Morn- 
ing and Night Watches.” 2%x38, pp. a8 


The same.. 
Fifty Perfect Poems. Selected and Paited by 
haries A. Dana and P ossiver Johnson, 4 
: L ge leant pp. xii, 2038. 
: D. Appleton & Co 





‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS! BOOKS!! BOOKS!!! 


ANNUAL HOLIDAY SALE 
AT 779 BROADWAY. 


Elegantly bound bocks at prices lower than ever 
and within the means of every body. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, 


Plain one esuny Stationery in endless varieties and 


quanti 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


a marked feature and at prices very much below the 
publisher's prices. 











*,* Special attention ‘end extra dircounts given to 
Sunday-school Cummittees and Clergy men. 


CALL AND CONVINCE YOURSELF. 


JAMES MILLER, 779 Broadway, 
Between Sth and 10th Streets. 





AN ENGLISH OPINION 


OF THE 


American Christmas Gards, 


On the occasion of an interesting exhibition of Eng- 
lish and American Christmas Cards, recently beld in 
London, tue leading London tad‘ex’ paper, the Queen, 
of October 21st, 1882, says, after dwelling on the mer- 
itsand demerits of the various productions: 


“Sorry as we are for the honor of the old coun- 
try to confess it, but ag as wenre for the honor 
of the young daught:r over the sea to acknowl 
edge it, we do acknowledge that, for artistic con 
ception and imag’native re ndering, added . 
beauty of execution, the cards of Slessrs. in 
Boston, distance every other.” After desert } 
several of Prang’s Cards, it says further: “Bue 
Leyond all, for depth of meaning and power isa 
card bearing the motto ‘Good Tidings of Great 
Joy.’ A homeless mother, with her children, 
standing under a leafless, rrow-lnden tree, havea 

lerious vision of the Virgin Mother, with the 
Babe in her arms. This is true ‘Christmas 


The card referred to above is after the design of 
Miss Dora Wheeler, which gained, in Prang’s last Ex- 
hibition, the first artists’ prize of $1.000 and the first 
popular prize of $1.90, and Miss Wheeler may well 
be proud of that third additicma) prize of honor, com- 
ing from a source generally chary of iis praise for 
American Art. 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHRISTMAS CARDS are for 





up the book, it will be touched upon with 


sale in every Art Store. 
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THE HOLIDAY BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 


An ontinety new edition of SIR WALTEB SCOTT'S 
matchless Poem of Scottish Chivalry, with 120 beau 
tiful af retions by the best artists. Richly bound, 
with full gilt edges, in box. Price, $6.00; In tree 

f or antique morocco, $10.00. 
“ Exquisitely beautifu!.” —Christian Union. 
“A very richly beautiful book.”—Literary World. 


* Beott's immortal poem was never before presented 
#0 attractively as in this superb volume.”—Albany 


A MODERN INSTANCE. 


12mo. $1.00. 
Pall Mall Ga- 


By W. D. Hows.ts. 1 vol., 


“A thoroughly interesting novel.”— 
vette 

“Worthy of a place beside some of the finest of 
Secege Eliot's creations.” — The Scotteman (Edin- 
burgh). 

“There has been no more rigidly artistic writing 
done in America since Hawthorne's time.”—The Critic 
(New York). 


POEMS OF LIFE AND NATURE. 


By ManY CLemurn. 1 vol.,12mo. $1.60. 


“ Many a woman will find tn their pathetic love and 
faith ry ym athy that she does not obtain elsewhere.” 
—Boston Advertiser. 

“Perhaps the language Resdty sonteies ong thins 
more ae re gs in Cee _— in_ tenderness than 
are some of her poems.” — Louts Globe-Democrat. 

“ The soft, sincere song aa solemn chant of a heart 
in close sy — with Nature, keenly ree, » the 
true, the Ao and the beautiful, touched by the fel- 
low-Teeling oe L paames the whole wor tin. V— 
Washington Capital 

“Beldom have any literary expressions more finely 
blended humanity and sympathy with Nature than do 
these poems. The book will be welcomed with an un- 
usual degree of interest.""—Boston Traveller. 


Our books ore Sor sale by all booksellers 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Our "hook Cata 
logue a: our Descriptive Catalogue of 400 Heltotype 
Engravings (0 cents each) sent free to any address. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
New Editions of 


INTERESTING and POPULAR 


BOoOoOoFK§8,S. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF POE- 
TRY AND SONG. 


A volume which fairly rivals all others in the field. 
Illustrated by the best artists. Bound in faultiess 
style. Contains many selections found in no other 
cenotatien. A most attractive volume for a Holiday 
Gift. 

Regal 8vo, cloth, gilt, $5; belt morocco, $7.50; 
oroeco, $10; tree calf, nlf, $12 


THE WATCHERS ON DN THE LIGHTSHIPS. 

i8mo. Astory of thrilling interest founded on fact, 

ante Git. moral heroism and faithfulness to 
uty 


or will be 





ful) 


OFF TO THE WILD 
Svo. story of Huntin; Adventures. A favorite 
beth with the boys. 75. 


4 HOME INTHE HOLY LAND. 
2mo. An excellent and faithful description of home 
life in the Holy Land at the present day. §1. 
MULLER’S LIFE OF TRUST. 
i8mo. A narrative of the Lord's dealings with 
George Muller, written by himself. New and en- 
Beeed ocition, formerly published by Sheldon & 
+0. .60. 


RIP VAN WINKLE in ASIA and AFRICA. 

Describing scenes and incidents in Morocco, Algiers 
Tunis, Palestine, Asia Minor, Egypt. Ceylon, and 
India! 4to, boards, $1.75 ; cloth, aes. 
RIP VAN WINKLE’S TRAVELS IN 

EUROPE. 

Description of sights and scenes in Great Britain, 
Northern, Central, and Southern Europe, North 
ward, si. 75; cloth , $2.26. 


THE MUTINY ON BO os THE “ LEAN- 
DEF 


A story of ewense pavontures ‘a the Southern Pacific. 
8vo, cloth, $1.7 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., Publishers, 


13 Astor Place, New Yo 


Around the cn 


The PRETTY Juvenile Book. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


RR, WORTHING TON, 
770 Broadway, N. Y. 


DAHLGREN. | 


MEMOIR OF JOHN A, DAHLGREN, Rear- 
Admiral United States Navy. By his widow, Map- 
ELEINE VINTON DABLGRER. 1 vol., 8vo, with portrait 
and illustrations, §3. 





Illustrated in colors. 








>. 
“ An elaborate and carefull repared biography.” 
—Saturday Evening Gazette. — phy 


“ This stout volume has value not only asa very full 
biography of Admiral Dahlgren, but also as a contri- 
peree.te yy uJ naval operations during the 

v ar,alarge portion of it ee aman 
the Admiral's diary —New York — 


“ An intere sting account ofa Dore bly brav 
worthy patriot."—Christian at Wi ork. yunne 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 
FOR A PRESENT, 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON’S WORKS. With 
Portrait, 10 vols., cloth, @12.50; new style half 
binding, $15; both with box. 


LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. With 
Portrait. 5 vols., cloth,85; new style half bind- 
ing, $6.25 ; both with box. 

JEAN INGELOW'S NOVELS. Four vols., new style 
half binding, $5; with box. 

No good library can be considered complete without 
these popular authors, and these new editions are 
admirable for presentation. If not to be had at the 


bookstores, send the amount to the publishers, who 
will forward, expense paid. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 








1883. 


1883. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE...........02sseccscecesseeees 64 00 
HARPER'S WEERLY...........ccccecsssecees 
ARPES DARED. cocccccccccccccccccccceces 

The THREE above publications... 

Any TWO above named............. ° 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE..........ccecceeseeees 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE|: 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
LIBRARY, one year (52 Numbers)............ -10 00 
Postage Free to all Subsoribersin the United States 
or Canada, 








The Volumes of the WEEKLY and BazaRm begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Peoriz with the first number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Macazinz with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise 
directs. 

Specimen copy of Hazrgrn’s Youna Pror.e sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


HARPER'S FRANELIN SQUARE LIBRARY: A weekly 
publication, containing works of Travel, Biogra- 
phy, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices rang- 
ing from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furn- 
ished gratuitously on application to Harrer & 
BROTHERS. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


[7 HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three and 
four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 


INDEPENDENT. 


A Most Maentricent ILLUsTRaTED WORK FoR ALL Lov- 
ERS OF THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 


A volume worthy to use for Christmas, Birthday, 
Wedding, or for Presentation purposes generally. 


STUDER’S 


BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Contains ene hundred and nineteen plates, on 
which are represented all of our birds—upward of 
seven hundred—ARTISTICALLY DRAWN AND FAITHFULLY 
COLORED FROM NaTurRe, with a copious text, giving a 
popular account of their habits and characteristics. 


It makesa large royal 
richly nad in 


uarto volume 
ite a, 
a $59.08 


4 08 
: $88 
The edition, which is tomrep ONE THOUSAND 


Ccorigs, will be poets 2. delivery ¢ to subscribers in 
December of this ye 


Indorsed by the Highest Authority. 





From Dr. ELLIOTT COUES, author of “ Birds of the 
Northwest,” ‘Colorado Valley,” and “ Key to North 
American ” ete. 


“I can heartily commend the whole work as one ad- 
of a popular ornithology 


ae once instructive ana entertain- 


bie. The technical nomenclature is correct, bein 
that used by the best ornithologists of this country.” 
From Proy. HENRY A. WARD, of Ward's Natural 
Science Establishment. 
greatly pleased with your — ° | ie 
‘Birds ot of North America’ The plates im 
being both accurate and beautiful, the text ist is reliable 
and readable, and, taken together, they make a work 
which is a real treasure to every lover of birds.” 


From Pror. J. 8. NEWBERRY, Columbia College, 
New York. 


“The work is accurately and tastefull red. 
With the plan and general execution of he work I 
am much pleased and take n 
it as the most attractive popular exposition of our 
ornithology yet given to the public.” 


From Pror. WM. D. HORNADAY, Taxidermist, U. 8. 
National Museum. 


have carefull y compared the figures in 
‘Studer's Birds of North America’ with those in Au- 
du ubon’s great work, and am free tosay that they are 








- NEW BOOKS. 


A LANDLUBBER’S LOG 


of His Voyage Around Cape Horn. By Morton 
— (8d), 12mo, printed canvas sides, 





An interesting record of travel, handsomely bound 
and with unique side stamp. 


IN SANCHO PANZA’S PIT. 


By Mrs. B. Simm Cunxninon. onthe of “ For Hon- 
or’s Sake.” 12mo, extra cloth, ¢1 


ee 


By Jonn Ver LL.D., 
Rhetoric In the U University om = 


A lope an gaa 


trait. 12mo, qutee cloth, $1.25. Bein the Stik 

Volume of “P’ Philosophical Classics for 

Readers.” Edited by Wi.L14m Kyiont, LL. 
TASSO. 


By E.J. HAsex. une. j pre, ete. $00. Being 
the Sixteenth Volume reign a for 
English Readers.” waited ro Mrs. OLIPHANT 


VERSES. 


By KaTE VANNAH. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


POEMS OF LIFE AND NATURE. 


By Mary Clemmer, 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 





“To their exquisite quay he yy can be added, 
nothing taken awa nguage hardly 
copes anything more “exquisite in expression and 
enderness than are some of her poems.”—St Louis 
Globe Democrat, 


“Tender in feeling, delicate in fancy, and refined 
in imagination.”—Boston Gazette. 


For Sale by Boohesliers. Sent » postpaid, on receipt 


of price by the Booksellers. 
JAMES R. OSG00D & CO. 
BOSTON. 





“* One of the most charming books in religious 
literature."—N. Y. OBSERVER. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 


ELIZABETH PRENTISS, 


AUTHOR OF “STEPPING HEAVENWARD.” 
One vol., with steel portrait and five full-page 
illustrations. Crown 8vo, 575 pages, $3.25. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, cor. 20th Street, New York. 


Sent by mati, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
Fractions of the dollar may be sent in postage stamps. 


FAMILY MAGAZINES 


GRADED TO SUIT ALL AGES. 





more in outline as well as more ‘talthtully 
colored to — pumerces examples in support of 
this could be give 


ENCOMIUMS FROM THE PRESS. 
“A superb work.”—Publishers’ Weekly. 

“ A great work.”—National Teacher. 

“ The sumptuous work.”—New York Tribune. 


* A magnificent ornithological work.”—Turf, Field, 
and Farm. 


“We cheerfull 
age of all.”—Cincin 


“It is one of the most a ue penyetiane ever 
attempted in this country.” Leader. 


“It is a marvel of beauty an excellence. 
State Journal. 


o No work evincing such perfect care and finish, at 

uch a reasonable rate, has ever been published 
either in this country or abroad.”’—Inter-Ocean, Cht- 
cago. 

ADDRESS 


STUDER & CO., 
a 


CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 


LONDON GRAPHIC, 


All its pictures are in colors. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


Each of the Lanes CoLORED PLaTEs presented with 
these numbers is by Mitiais, the greatest living 


ainter 
eee “Have outdone themselves this year both 
“Triumphs of 


commend the work to the patron- 
nati Commercial, 


"— Ohio 





hy their art and literature.” * * 
pictorial and literary art. The Miustrations from the 
most renowned hands, whether vin colors, orsimple 
black and white, are admirable.” Also, 


FATHER CHRISTMAS. 


For the young folk, has a story by the editor of 
Punch, 18 illustrations by _GErorGE Wee os a 
beautiful colored picture, ‘RUDDY AS A CHERR 
etc. etc. 

Price 50 cents each per copy. To be obtained of all 
booksellers and newsdealers, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
29 and 31 BEEKMAN S8T., NEW YORK. 
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‘*THE CENTURY continues to be the ideal of a 
magazine of literature and art.’ 
anaes REPUBLICAN. 


THE CENTURY 


FOR JANUARY 
CONTAINS: 
Hydraulic Yining in California. 
An interesting paper, with sixteen graphie 
illustrations. 


The Planting of New England. 


The story of the Pilgrim and Puritans, by 
Epwarp EGGLeston, with fourteen illustra- 
tions, containing much historical material not 
before ~~ 

The B 


udder Grangers in England. 
Ap amusing story, by Frank R. STOCKTON, 
A Look swthorne’s Workshop. 


An interesting revelation of the artistic 4 
ciples and methods of NatuanieL Haw- 
THORNE, as comprised in his own preliminary 
notes for a posthumous romance, ‘‘ Dr. Grim- 
sbawe’s Secret." 

Who are the Orecles ? 

By Grorce W. Caspr, author of “ Old Creole 
Days,’’ *‘ The Grandissimes,” ete. First paper 
ina series regarding the Louisiana Creoles, 
with illustrations by Pennell. 

The Debt of Science to Darwin. 

By Prof. ALFRED R. WALLACE, witb a fine 
frontispiece portrait of Darwiv, from a photo- 
graph by ot son, and other illustrations. 

e Trip of the ‘Mark Twain.” 

The humorous story of a tripon a Missis- 
sipp! steamboat, with pictures of some of the 
cbaracters. 

Farming for Feathers. 

An fllustrated paper on ostrich farming, by 

E. B. Braear, formerly of Cape Town. 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 

Dean Stanley’s work in religious and histor- 

ical literature, by Freper1o W. H. MYERs. 

The Other Contents 

include one of Jobn Burrough’s out-of-door 
papers, continuations of ‘‘The Cbristian 
League of Connecticut,” “‘ Through One Ad- 
ministration,” and Mrs. Foote’s novelette, 
“The Led-Horse Claim ’’; interesting depart- 
ments and in “‘ Brie-d-brae,” 

“Uncle Remus’s Christmas Dance Songs.” 

In the February number will begin W. D. 
Howells’s new novel, ‘‘ A Woman’s Reason.” 

Subscription price, $4.00 a year; 35 centsa 
number. All dealers take subscriptions and 


sell numbers. 
Tue CENTURY CO. New York. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


THE INNER LIFE 


|ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Cloth. 360 pages. 


Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 Cents. 


| to Ge continued demand for this book, we 
ave ‘Deen obliged to — another edition, and 
ne decided to wreauee he price from $1 to 75 Cents. 

The author, Mr. F. B. Carpenter, had unusual facil. 
ities for knowing Mr. Lincoln in an intimate way and 
he hasin this volume pleasantly Gooeeee it. Fresh 
interest will attach to this book from Mr. Carpenter's 
article in a recent issue of The Century, “ How Lin- 
coln was Nominated.” 

Address orders to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, New York. 


TO BOOK BUYERS. 


Our stock comprises every notable modern work. 
Alist of these different ks would give no ade- 
nate idea of their value, beauty, and their fitness as 
oliday Gifts ; therefore, we would invite every one 
to personally faa inspect our stock, as we are confident 
ents LA Sd d to to their 
entire satisfact ° 
vice i % of Holiday Books in every depart- 
ment of Literature. Allof the Standard Writings in 




















SAVE MONEY, 


in buyiag your Holiday Presents, by sending to us for 
our reduced Price List of 


Christmas Books, 


BIBLES, ALBUMS, «nd NOVELTIES. 
Also for our list of 29 Choice, Economical 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
40 toe GO Per Cent. Discount. Address 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 

124 Nassau Street, New York City. 


CLOSING OUT 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT. 
Fine, Standard, & Illustrated Books. 


Clearance Catalogue Now Ready. 
R. WORTHINGTON, 770 BROADWAY, N. Y. 











Wide Awake, $2.50 a8 year, 25 cents a ber. For 
old and young folks and all the family. 
The Pansy, weekly, 75 cents a year. For young 


folks from 7 to 12. 
Our Little Men and Women, $l ayear. 10 centsa 
b Fory it readers. 
Babyland, 50 cents a year, 5 cents a number. The 
only magazine for the babies. 
Send subscriptions to your bookseller or to the 
publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Picturesque Journeys in America. 


With 187 Engravings. Quarto. For sale by all 
booksellers. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
770 Broadway, N. Y¥. 











THE BRADSTREET PRESS 


AND BINDERY. 


THE BRADSTREET CO., Proprietors, 
279, 241, 283 Broadway, New York. 


FINE BINDING IN LEATHER. 


We offer the services of the Best Artists and guarar- 
tee first-class work. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.........+. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, - 
HARPER'S BAZAR, = 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE “ 


on mARrers popped will be sent by mail, 
on receipt af Nine 





HARPER & BRos.. Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


- 





and substantial bindings. Juvenile Books in 
tv variety. Our stock of Children’s Books is = 

ively the most attractive, the freshest, and the 

est that as ever been offered for sa!e. Referring to 

tock, we would state oi every work 
eates from the 
for H liday 
manent 


BRENTANO BROTHERS, 
No.5 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 
Weare open till 10:30 P. M. every evening. 
ade THE 





Franklin Reference 
Book-Rack and 


Dictionary-Holder. 
Cut 2 shows the Rack 
with a Reference 


Book ready 
for use. 





Cut 8 shows the 
Rack with Atlar or 
Folio of Engravings 
ready for use. Other 
large folio between 
the uprights, 
heavy volumes, like 
Dictionaries or Gazet- 
teers, resting in the 
cross pieces in front. 


Ash, 36 inch. pase, 39 toh. ER, HO. See. 
TEE WHINE Ss «20s ve doncaqascceseten eedcsccce se 


and 
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PERIODIC 
= = i 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD. 50 cents per year. 
By mail, 60 cents ; special rates to clubs. 

THE AM. 8.-S. UN, QUARTERLY. 20 cents per year. 
Five coptes and over, 15 cents each. 

THE AM. S.-S. UN. PRIMARY QUARTERLY. 15 cents 
per year. 4centsasinglecopy. Four copies and 
over, 10 cents each a year. 

HE SUNDAY HOUR, 

ILLUSTRATED TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, and 

TRUTH IN LIFE. Three new monthly papers. Each 
25 centsa year. Ten or more copies, 9 cents each 
per year, or two and a half cents per quarter. 

THE YOUTH’S WORLD (monthly). 25 cents a year. 
Five copies or more, 12 cents each a year. 


PICTURE WORLD for Little People. 25 cents a year. 
Five copies or more, 20 cents each a year. 

When these five beautifully {)lustrated papers 
are taken together, they are furnished at reduced 
rates. 

SCHOLARS’ LESSON PAPER and 


PRIMARY LESSON PAPER. Price of each reduced. 
Ten copies, 60 cents per year. 100 copies, $6.00. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW CHART. $1.00 year. 
SUPERINTENDENT'S REVIEW PAPER. 8 cents a 
year. 


SCHOLARS’ AND TEACHERS’ REVIEW PAPER. 
Ten copies and over, 3 cents each per year. 


THE SCHOLARS’ HAND-BOOK FOR 1883, 


As the lessons for next year are from the Acts of 
the Apostles, the books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and 
First Samuel, this Hand-book will be more than usu- 
ally interesting. 

Single copy, cardboard covers, 10 cents; 100 copies, 
$8.00. Bound in boards, single copies, 
15 cents; 100 copies, $12.00. 





COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES. 
By Dean Howson and Canon SPENCE. Edited by the 
Rev. Pair ScHaFF,D.D.,LL.D. 12mo, 448 pp., 
with map, $1.25. 


This Commentary is the latest and best Evangelical 
criticism and explanation of the sacred text and is 
especially valuable for Sunday-school use. 





ROBERT RAIKES LIBRARIES. 


can better or cheaper books be had than 
these tn. in the RoBERT RAIKES LWRARIES, Of which three 
sets ere, peer ~~} the AMERICAN SuNpay- 
N? Each set consists of ten 16mo books, 
pe KO. nearly 2000 pages, and the three sets con- 
tain 6000 pages. The p of each set is $1.00, which 
covers the postage. 


The American 
Sunday-school Unica, 


1128 Chestnut Street, Phila. ; 
10 Bible House, New York. 





T UNDAY EMORY 


E SCHOOL CHART. 


A weekly colored Pictorial Lesson Sheet, $2x44 
inches. Legible. Handsome. a: most practical 
help published. 2s per year. eo e free. 

. HOBART & CO., St. Louts, Mo. 





- 8. ‘CLARK, 21 Barclay 8t., New York. 





Don’t Subscribe 


FOR ALL THE PAPERS YOU WANT FOR 


1isss 


TILL YOU HAVE SEEN A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


Thy Weekly Magazine 


The Great Literary Journal, 
PUBLISHED BY THE 


Weekly Magazine Company, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





REGULAR WEEKLY CONTRIBUTORS. 


Professor David Swing, 
William P. Black, 
Gail Hamilton, 


Helen Ekin Starrett. 
It contains in every number, besides 


Prof. Swing’s Sermon, 


Essays, Fiction, Poetry, and Criti- 
cism. 


The Best Family Literary Paper in the 
West. Price, $2.00 per Year. 


READ THE FOLLOWING OPIN- 
IONS: 


FROM PROF. SWING. 

You are laying the foundation of a magazine that 
will be like the London Review, The Spectator, and 
similar journals—calm, dignified, elegant, just, and 
Strong. 


FROM MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

Let me express the pride and pleasureI feel in the 
success you are making of The Weekly Magazine. It 
deserves a more uniquename. “Spirit of the age” is 
its real patronymic, for you give us the finest essence 
of modern thought, its “sweetness and light” com 
bined, by which I mean you recognize “the Power not 
ourselves that makes for righteousne;'s.” 


FROM THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 

The Weekly Magazine of Chicago is fast taking rank 
as a literary periodical of the first class. It numbers 
among itscontributors most of the ablest writcrs of 
the Northwest. . . he Magazine has solid finan 
cial backing and bas bright prospects of a perma 
nent and useful existence. 

FROM THE CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN. 

The Weekly Magazine is by far the best publication 
of its kind ever issued In Chicago orthe West. It 
commends itself not only for its pure literary style 
and interest, but for the journalistic enterprise which 
directs the discussion of new and live topics. 
Special Inducements to Literary Clubs. 

Good Local Agents wanted in every town, to whom 
a very liberal commission will be paid. 

Send for sample copy to 


The Weekly Magazine Co., 


LAKESIDE BUILDING 
Chicago, iu. 





Hi. B. NIMS & CO., School Gle bes, Troy, N. ¥. 


as i) PILGRIM iS PROGRESS. 


sixteen ALE » a TOY. of Pilgrim 

mT. City of Destruction and ae a eraey to the Ce 
lestial RY with Transformat 

EVER ¥ CHILD SHOU! 1 D HAVE THIS. 

Good for Sunday-echool Pr 

For Sale at all the Toy Steves : oa Booksellers. Will 
send direct from the Factory on receipt of 81. 
C.C. SHEPHERD, 214and 316 w. Houston 

Street, New York. 








A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, ¥. ¥. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


Cheapest Book Store in the World. 


179,843 MAGNIFICENT GIFT BOOKS AND Songnou 8 
JUVENILE BOOKS ALMOST Daun AW 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGU EPREE. 


81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Third door west of City Hall Park, N. Y. 








n FEW VORIS T0 


BOOK CANVASSERS. 


It is now a little more than seven years since we organized our Subscription Book Depart- 


ment, since which time we have sold over 


300,000 VOLUMES, 


and the business {is rapidly increasing, as is shown by the fact that we have shipped during the 
past three months 16,611 Volumes, an average of 66,444 Volumes perannum. Of this 


large number of books sold in three months 


11,200 Volumes were The People’s Cyclopedia, 
3,357 were Ridpath’s History of the United States, 
924 were Family Bibles, and the balance miscellaneous books. 


The three books mentioned above—namely, 


The People’s Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, ‘ 
Ridpath’s History of the United States, 
and The Complete Text Pictorial Family Bible-- 


represent what we believe to be the best selling subscription books in the American market to- 


day. 


What better evidence of this is wanted than the fact that in one year from the comple- 
tion of THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPZDIA 25,000 Sets have been sold? 


RIDPATH’S 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES has reached a sale of 200,000 Copies since its 
publication in 1876, and, as shown above, is still selling at the rate of more than 1,000 Copics 
a Month. Since the organization of this department we have sold over 30,000 Family 


Bibles. 


We want good Agents for the above works and to such as apply we shall de giad to 


offer liberal terms. Al) correspondence will receive prompt attention. Address for terms, specti- 
men pages, and circulars of these works 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


BOOK 


SUBSCRIPTION 





DEPARTMENT, 805 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORE. 








GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELE 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopedia. 
8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N.Y. 


THE 
‘WONDERFUL 

CHRISTMAS 
NU me BER 


Bt. NICHOLAS. 


The Decemberes 
Christmas num- 
ber of this fa- 
mous young folks 
magazine is the 
most brilliant 
issue of the year. | 
Itis a richly illus- | 
trated Christmas 
book, with stories 
by Louisa M. AL 
cott, Frank R. 






























The Best 
Christmas Gift for 
Girls and Boys. 


Stockton, and 
many other fa- 
mous writers; 

a frontispiece 
printed in col- 
ors, etc., etc. 
It should bein 
every boy and 
girl's stocking 
<i Christmas morning; 
it costs only 25 cents. 










New subscribers to St. 
NICHOLAS ($3.00 a year), 
beginning with this 
Christmas number, can 
have November FREE, 
and thus begin the serial 
stories by J. T. Trow- To be had of alldealers, 
bridge and F.R.Stockton | or by mail from the publishers. 


The Century Co. New-York, N. , 
THE CHEAPEST, LARGEST, AND BE T 


weekly newspaper in New England is the 


RHODE ISLAND PRESS. 








Eight Pages. One Dollara Year. 


Cash Commissions opets & to Agents. For sample copies 
and agents’ rates 
PROVIDENCE PRESS co., 


MUSIC. 


Be Sure to Try 
BICLOW & MAIN’S 


CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC AND SERVICES, 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED WITH THEM.. 


[4MANUEL,—*ew Cantata by DoaNng. Very 
attractive. Price, $20 per 100; 25c. by mail. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE No. 5.—Glory to 


Appropriate Scripture Selections, with New 
Music b: by Lowry. $4.00 per 100; 5c. by mail, 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 18,—Beauti 


ful Carols by favorite authors. 
$3.00 per 100 ; 4c. each by mail. 


Providence, R. I. 























A full line of Christmas Anthems, Carols, Services, 
etc. Catalogue sent on request. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 Knot vig Berect, 81 Bane Strect, 


A 











4 SMA LL SECOND-HAND PIPE ¢ ORGAN 
forfsalecheap. Address Box 125, Greenwich, N. Y 


~ PICTURES, 3, STATION ER’ Y,. ‘ETC. 


EsTABLISHED ED 1855. 


Sears & Cole, 


MERC aN TiL Ret ATIONeee 
OUN OK MANUE 
7 bx EAM POWER PRINTERS, 














We supply Business Firms, Corperations, 

eis: with every variety of work in above 

nes, Complete outfits of first-class Station- 
pa tor new oflices immediately delivered. 


1Williomn Street, 


NEW 1 OK K, 


FIVE ARTS FOR THE ROLIDAYS 


A FINE COLLECTION OF 
Engravings, Photogravures, and 
Colored Photographs, 


Handsomely Framed for the Holidays 


Picture-Framing a Speciality. 
aT 


GRADY & McKEEVER, 
LATE 


RENNER & CoO., 


719 Sixth Ave., cor. 4ist Street. 


Engravings, Photogravures, Etchings, 
Photographs, Albertypes, etc. 


L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 


Importing Printsellers, 


538 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Next R. H. White & Oo. 











FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 
ze NC RESSES. 
the 55 kinds of 
75 cents to blank cards 
~ Te Book of t JOSEPH WATSON 
type, cul ’ 
&., See cents. " 19 Murray 8t,, N. Y. 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS. 


MESSRS, M. KNOEDLER & CO. 
invite attention to their fine collec- 
tion of 


Modern Oil Paintings, 
Water-color Drawings, 
Engravings, 


and other art products suitable for 
Holiday Presents. 

The list of paintings comprises 
the works of all the best known 
artists of the day. 


GOUPIL GALLERY, 


170 Fifth Avenue, Cor. of 22d St. 





MISS LEGGETT’S 
ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Seven new ——- by Beard, Batteries, Fredericks, 
hompson, an 


For Sale In Miss L eggett’ 8 Book & Stationery Store, 
andin thes prine onl > ae — fan assort- 
ment of other Christmas Cards and Ho.tipay Books, 





DIA RIES FOR 1883. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
STATIONERS. PRINTERS, AND MABOPACTURERS 

OF PATENT SPRING-BACK ACCOUNT BOOK 
All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Fap er, 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, Dia- 
ries, Pocket Cutle ry, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, ete. 
pes 1, everything in our pase and sell at lowest 
prices our custom solicited 
c YRUS Hi. LOUTREL. “45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


30% a Bans 





F ine White os Edge Cards, t name on, 100. Sample 
Book 26e. F. M. SHAW & CO. , Jersey City, N. J. 


~ EDUCATION. _ 


HAVERFORD SCOLLEGE, PA. 
THOMAS CHASE, LL.D. (Harv.), President. 
Under care of members of the Society of Friends, but 
open to others. Classical and Scientific Courses. 
No Preparatory Department. Location in the coun- 
iry, nine miles west of Philadelphia, on the Penna. 





hk. R., upusually healthful end remarkably free 
from'un..esirable associations. Buildings situated in 
a beautiful park of sixty acres. Both boarding and 


day students received. Students have practical work 
nan Astronomical Observatory, tho largest 
neat Philadelphia, and in a vrell- appointed Chem- 
ical Laboratory, Carefully selected Library of 
14,000 vols., to whose shelves students have free 
access. Limited numbers bring each student under 
direct personal influence of professors. Next Half 
Year begins = month ee. hie, 1883. For circulars, 





ete. apply to Pror. . THOMAS, A. M., Prefect. 
HAVERFORD Ce OLLEGE Post OFFICE, Penna. 
American School Institute, Estab. 1855, 
Provides Private Pupils, Families, Schools, © olleges 
Universities with Teachers of known caliber and 
‘hiracter. Represents reliable teachers seeking post- 
ions. Since {ts foundation,in 1 this agency has 
located 15,000 teachers. Endorsed ‘by highest educa- 
tional and business authorities. Application formas, 
with “calls for teachers,” mailed for postage. 
J. W. SOM ERMEGHORY, A. Moy Secretary, 
7 East lith Street, New Yor 


FLUSHING (N. ¥.) INSTITUTE. 


BOARDING SCHOOL for young Men and Boys. 
Address E. A. FAIRCHILD. 











ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, CHESTER, 
Now in its 2ist Year. New Buildings. Fnglish, 
Collegiate, Chemical, Civil Engineering Courses, 
Solano Cyan A Superior accommodations. Ap- 
t ‘ol, THEO. HYATT, President. 


T EBREW Language and Literature. Instruction by 
1 Anglo-Jewish minister of Univ. Coll. Address 
‘Instructicn,” office Amertoan Hebrew, 500 Third Ave. 











AGENTS WANTED. 
> TO are reaping ahar 


AG vest selling our 


Kitchen Queen Safety Lamps 


and other household articles. 
The best selling articlesever put 
on the market. For Samples 
and Terms, address the 


CLIPPER. m'F’a co., 
No. 288 Walnut St., ‘Cincinnati, eo. 


Attention, Book Buyers! Big Pay to Agents it 
FARMERS, eee terre 


nts, etc., will find in Moorg’s UNIVERSAL 
rye ECHANIC, a work containing 1016 
vings, 461 Tabics . and over ni ust Fa ~ 
Calcu otters, Processes, Secrets, Ri ules, etc., of rare utility 
rades, A $5 book free ng ~- for $2.50, worth its 
Id to any Mec or Business Man. 
anted. Sure sale everywhere core tor all time. One 













nt re 137.! 
iz two ye vow, I. Contents  Faimp het tage and 


e of near! dress 
ATIONAL AL BOOK CO,, 73 eskman cnrest, street, Kew ww York. 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT x0 SHADOW 


perhyJohn B.Gough a 
pa want 1000 more i same te to = Tens en 
™ ect a boom oe an the best 


ever issued. Now nes the time peck 4. - for Holiday 


‘erms. 
Conn. 





felivery. ae ALaoveN s! a Oo.» hia 
AGENTS fainen, a selling our Family Mea 


tal required. STANDARD 
18treet, New York. 
AGENTS wanted for our standard illustrated iene 
\ hovschold books. Extra terms. Jas. H. EARLE, Boston 
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E Acligious Hutelligence, 


THE RUSSIAN PRIESTS. 


In an article on ‘‘The Czar and the 
Church of Russia,” published October 
15th, we said: ‘‘ Russiav priests receive 
no regular salary. They get means for 
their subsistence from the occasioval con- 
ttibutions of those of their parishioners 
who need their services.” We also said: 
“ Nowadays a pricst is a character despised 
by Russian peasantry.” How Russian 
priests get their subsistence aud why they 
are despised by peasantry is illustrated by 
a case which bas recently made a great 
sensutionin Russia. 

On behalf of the village of Dudarkovo, 
three patishioners petitioned the Bishop of 
the proviuce of ‘Tchernigoff to relieve them 
from their priest, Father George ‘larasoff, 
or, at least, toinvestigate bis conduct, In 
their petition they stated that he extorted 
money from his parishiouers whevever 
they bad an occasion to request his serv- 
ices for baptism, marringe, burial, etc. ; 
that his conduct was unbecoming a Chris- 
tian priest; that he kept his cattle and his 
horses ip the churchyard, thus making the 
sacred place foul and indecevt; and that all 
the parishioners were ready to prove the 
alleged offenses. 

The Bishop ordered Father Rojaliv, an 
ecclesiastical superintendent, to investigate 
the conduct of Father George. On the 
report of the superintendent, the Bishop 
made the following decision: ‘‘ As the pe- 
tilioners could not prove the crimes they al- 
leged »gaiost Fatber Tarasoff, he shall not 
be subjecied to a trial, and the complaint 
is dismissed without further attention.” 

liere the case would have ended, and 
Father George would have continued with 
impunity to feed bis caitle in the church- 
yard, to extort copecks and roubles from 
the poor peasants; but he deemed himself 
calumuiated by the petitioners and sued 
them for damages before the civil authbori- 
ties. The villagers were only too glad to 
reveal before the people the unseemly con- 
duct of their Reverend Father, who had 
been whitewashed by the clerical authori- 
ties; but they were disappointed in their 
hopes. The District Court of Tchernigoff 
found the petitioners guilty of slander and 
sentenced them to imprisonment for two 
months. From this decision the villagers 
appealed to the Senate, the highest judicial 
body in Russia. ‘They stated that two hun- 
dred residents of Dudarkovo were anxious 
to testify against their priest; but they had 
been refused a hearing. The Senate ordered 
the District Court of Kieff to try the case, 
VYhen the whole village appeared before the 
Court and the unseemly conduct of the 
priest was fully established. 

Though Priest Tarasoff had the income 
of seventy-five acres of the village land, 
he charged for bis services much more 
than did the priests of the other villages, 
who had no Jand at all. Ivstead of being 
satisfied with the voluntary donations of 
bis parishioners, be had fixed an exorbitant 
tax. He charged forconfession 5 copecks, 
and to him who gave lesa than that he 
usually remarked: ‘‘ Thy fingers are blood- 
stained. Go and wipethem.” That meant, 
the peasants said: ‘* You give too little. 
Bring more.” For baptism he charged 
from 40 to 60 copecks. If, in his absence, 
another priest performed baptism, Father 
George got the fee all the same. He 
charged for burial from 3 to 5 roubles and 
for marriage from 5 to 15 roubles. He 
made gome ivnovations of his own. He 
demanded that every bride should work in 
bis house the day before the wedding, He 
joined the hands of bride and bridegroom 
by his own handkerchief, for which he 
charged one rouble. He did not marry 
widow and widower till they asked him to 
consecrate their houses; and for that cere 
mony he charged 4 roubles. In case 
a widow died, be himself fturvisbed the 
shroud and demanded for it three rou- 
bles. The well-to-do peasant families he 
charged 20 roubles in case of death 
iu the family, for special services for the 
repose of the soul. He scolded and treat- 
ed roughly all those who paid him less 
than he demanded. When meeting the 
peasunis he disliked, he did not answer 
their greeting; but turned bis head away 
and even spat in contempt. Once during 
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the divine services he called bis reader, 
aloud, ‘‘ Hog!” and after the services he 
beat him till the blood flowed. The wife 
of the priest had periodically visited every 
house in the village, demanding some con- 
tribution—such as eggs, chickens, vege- 
tables, yarn, and coarse linen, peasant 
make. The priest bargained io sacred 
wafers. For consecration of crops he 
charged 7 roubles, and for consecration of 
the village well 8 roubles. Besides peti- 
tioning the Bishop, the villagers reported 
to the Holy Synod the conduct of their 
priest; but they had no redress whatever. 

To all these accusations Priest Tarasoff 
answered: ‘‘| have treated my parishion- 
ers as well as a good shepherd ought to do. 
As to the testimony concerning my alleged 
extortions, I say thunt it is untrue.” The 
counsel for the priest argued that ‘‘the 
collection of contributions for which 
Father Tarasoff was accused finds its full 
explanation and excuse in the present 
economical] condition of the village clergy. 
That what Father George had done every 
priest put in bis place would be obliged to 
do, in order to support himself and his 
family.” 

The District Court of Kieff decided as 
follows: ‘‘ As the facts stated by the three 
petitioners have been fully sustained by the 
testimony, and as the petition contains no 
elemeuts of slander, therefore the defend- 
auts are not guilty and the verdict of the 
Court of Tchernigoff is hereby set aside.” 
The priests appealed from this decision to 
the Senate; but the Senate approved the 
finding of the Court. Then the Bishop of 
Tchervigoff found it necessary to travsfer 
Priest Tarasoff to avother village. This 
case lasted LWo years. 

The Russian public followed it with x 
great interest; not because it had revealed 
eomething extraordinary, but because it 
was, perhaps, the first case that fully illus 
trated the relation between the spiritual 
shepherd and his sheep. The peasants 
have learned from it the sad truth that, for 
troubles with their priest they cannot ex- 
pect a legal redress, either from. the Bishop, 
from the Holy Synod, from the Provincial 
Court, or from the Senate; for all these 
authorities are »ware that the shepherd has 
to shear his flock. Ip short, the trouble 
is that, while the villagers are obliged to 
sustain their priest, they are denied any 
right whatever as to his appointment, the 
amount of his salary, or bis removal. This 
is why the Christian priest, instead of be- 
ing loved and revered, is bated and de- 
spised. The Russian journals said that 
Father Tarasoff, though being rather ‘‘a 
loud type amoung the Reverend Fathers, is 
by no means a monster among them.” 

This explains why the Russian public at 
large do not favor a new scheme of placing 
all the primary schools under the control of 
priests, instead of lay teachers. In regard 
to the public schools the Russian Govern- 
mentis, indeed, in a bad predicament. The 
lay teachers of to-day are very poorly ed- 
ucated and are, toa large extent, untrust- 
worthy politically. The priests ure, of 
course, a great deal better educated than 
theschoolmasters; but they have too little 
time to spare for the school, and, further- 
more, the public at large have no confi- 
dence in them. 

Since the Czars replaced patriarchs in 
the Church, the Russian priest has been 
quite a failure, whether as the teacher of 
the Gospel, or as the schoolmaster, or as the 
medical mao. For half a century medicine 
has been taught in the theological semivar- 
ies; but to no purpose. The peasants have 
not liked to call on the priests, eveu in cases 
of spiritual need. Still less will they trust 
bim in cases of bodily sicknesses. About 
fifteen years ago medicine was dropped from 
the program of the semivaries and peda- 
gogy was introduced; but this was all in 
vain. The position of the clergy was not 
improved nor their usefulness increased. 
The question of the improvement of the 
condition of the clergy has been repeatedly 
discussed by the newspapers and by the 
clerical and lay authorities; but witbout any 
good result. To the solution, let the sem- 
invarists study the Bible, let the priests 
simply teach Gospel aod let them have 
a definite and sufficient salary, there is 
this objection: they would, perhaps, be- 
come poor political agents, and that would 
not please the Czar’s Government. 











We publish in full the program of the Week 
of Prayer, having already given a synopsis of 
it, for the benefit of those who have it in no 
otber form: 

Sonpay, Jan. 7TH.—SeRMons.—** For there 
is one God and one Mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave bim-. 
self a ransom for all.’’—I Tim. il, 5, 6. 

MonpaY, Jan. 8TH.—PRAISE AND THANKS- 
Givine.— For the long suffering love aud 
faithfulness of God and for his continued 
mercy and goodness ; for the progress of the 
Gospel, tbe continued presence of the Holy 
Spirit; for the large measure of peace among 
the nations; and for all temporal blessings.— 
Pealm cili; Ieal. xxv; Psalm cvii; I Thess. i, 
chap.; Psalm xxxvi, from 5th verse. 

TuesparY, Jan. 9ro.—H0UMILIATION AND Con- 
FESSION —In view of unfaitli fulness to Christ, 
divisions among the Lord’s people, and want 
of brotherly love; of pride, self-will, ang 
worldjiness ; of national sins, especially in- 
temperance and licentiousness, the desecra” 
tion of the Lord’s Day, the spread of skep” 
ticism and infidelity; and the prevalence of 
disorder and violent crime.—Psalm li and 
cxxx; Jerem. xiv, 7 to 10 and 20 to 23; Luke 
xv; Lam. fil, 22to41; Hosea xiv; Jamesiv; II 
Cor. vi. 

Wepnespar, Jan. 10TH.—PRAYER FOR Fam- 
IL1g8.—For parevts, children, aud the house- 
hold, that all connected with the training and 
education of the young may be deeply im- 
pressed with the vital importance of Scrip 
ture instruction, and that the absolute need of 
the power of the Holy Spirit iv all depart- 
ments of this great work may be realized; for 
the cultivation of every moral virtue, for in- 
tegrity, purity, and piety in the home life; 
and for a special blessing upon Sunday- 
schools.—Deut. vi, 1 to 16; Psalm. exxvii; 
Epbes. vi, 1 to 18; Deut, xxxiii, 12 to 16 and 
24 to 29; Prov. viii; I John xiv, 12 to 17. 

THURSDAY, JAN. 11TH.— PRAYER FOR THE 
Cucrcn UNiversaL.—For the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit, that al] ministers of Christ and 
those preparing for the ministry may deepl; 
realize their responsibilities and the need of 
the Spirit’s teaching and power; that their 
testimony before the world may be open and 
faithful ; that sound doctrine and holiness of 
heart and life may prevail in the churches ani 
false teaching and superstition be counter- 
acted ; that all the children of God may be 
filled with earnestness and zeal in seeking to 
gather iu the lost; for a rich blessing upon 
efforts to promote union and brotherly love; 
and for afflicted Christians everywhere.—Joel 
fi, 23 to 81; Acts fi, 82 to41; Isaiah lv; Ephes 
iil, 14 to 21; 1 Cor. xii, 1 to 18; John xv, 12 
to 27; Phil. fi, 1 to 16; Psalm xev. 

FripaY, Jan. 12TH.—PRAYER FOR THE Na- 
TI0N8s.—For sovereigns, rulers, and magis- 
trates. That all laws favorable to cruelty and 
vice, the opium traffic and intemperance, may 
be abolished; forthe better observance of the 
Lord’s Day; for peace and good will among 
men, that all may yield obedience to the Pow- 
ers that be and that the rpirit of lawlessness 
may be subdued; for the cessation of war; 
that the pursuit of literature, science, and art 
may be influenced by the fear of God; that all 
people may be turned from their sins, saved 
from unbelief, and brought to know Christ as 
their Saviour; that God’s ancient people, the 
Jews, may be delivered from their oppressions 
and all persecuted Christians be relieved.— 
Matt. v, 1 to 16; Prov. xvi, 1 to 13; Rom. xiii; 
Psalm cxliv ; I Peter ii, 13 to 25; II Tim. ii, 1 
to 21; Acts x, 34 to 48; Rom. xiv, 1 to 19; 
Jerem. xxx; Mark x, 28 to 45. 

SaTURDAY, Jan. 13TH.— PRAYER FOR MIs- 
sions.—That all missionaries and others en- 
gaged in mission work and in the circulation 
of the Scriptures at bome and abroad may be 
filled with the Holy Spirit and that great suc- 
cess May crown their efforts; that all converts 
may be kept steadfast in the faith and made 
earnest and efficient in seeking to bring souls 
to the Saviour; that many more faitbful labor- 
ers may be called into the Lord’s vineyard; 
that the Mohammedaus and the heathen may 
be won to Christ and that the Jews may be 
constrained to receive Him as their long-ex- 
pected Messiah ; that the blessing of God and 
the power of the Spirit may abundantly rest 
upon the Conference of Christians of various 
nations proposed to be held this year in 
Stockholm.—Luke xxiv, 36to 53; Luke x, 1 to 
16; Jobn xvi, 1 to 15; Acts xi, 1to 21; Psalm 
ex. and Psalm c; Rom. xi; Ezek. xxxvii, 2lto 
to 28 ; Isaiah lii, 7 to 15. 

Sunpar, Jan. 14TH.—SeRMons.—“ Looking 
for that blessed hope and the glorious appear- 
ing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.”’—Titus fi, 13. 

It is suggested that at meetings pauses for 
silent prayer should be allowed, tbat each per- 
son may supply what caunot be expressed pub- 
licly. This is especially needed in confession 
and in prayer for families and for the afflicted. 


.-.-Cafdinal Jacobini, in a note to the Papal 


Nunciog abroad, protests in the name of the 
Pope against the recent <ecision of the Italian 


—a 
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tribunals, that the civil authority reaches the 
interior of the Vatican. It is, he says, an 
outrage on the immunity of the Apostolic 
Palace,a more] breach in the walls of the 
Vatican, and makes the position of the Pope 
more intolerable than ever. 


..--Mr. George O. Barnes, known as the 
‘‘Mountain Evangelist,’’ has begun reviva) 
meetings in Clarendon Hall, in this city. 
Sunday morning he bad an audience of about 
800 and in the evening the room was full, 
Four persons were announced as inquirers. 
The meetings are to be continued as long as 
results appear. 


--»-The Salvation Army claims to reach 
84,000 persons in London every Sunday even- 
ing. It {s about to dispatch twenty-one officers 
to Cape Colony, New Zealand, Sweden, and 
the United States and, to add eighty officers to 
its home force, which now numbers 1,019. 


-+++The Right Rev. Alfred Ollivant, Angli- 
ean Bishop of Llandaff, Wales, is dead. He 
was born in 1798 and was the oldest bishop in 
the House of Lords. 


----It is said that Bishop Browne, of Win- 
ebester, bas declined the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury, on account of his advanced age. 








Hlissions, 


For the past fifteon years the missionaries of 
the American Board in the Maratha Mission of 
Western India have been trying diligently to 
bring the native churches up to the practice of 
self-support. The task is very hard, for many 
reasons; the principal one being the extreme 
poverty of the people. It is difficult for peo- 
ple in this country to realize the abject and 
hopeless poverty of the lower classes in India. 
The wealthier part of the population, which 
could easily support the institutions of the 
Gospel, has furnished but an imperceptible 
proportion of the converts thus far; the bulk 
of them come from that part of the population 
that esteems 10 cents a day good wages and 12 
cents exceptionally liberal, which supports a 
family upon that sum and whose entire world- 
ly possessions would not in any ordinary case 
probably be valued at more than two or three 
collars. Among such people it is very hard 
“work to preach Christian benevolence or to en- 
force the duty of self-support, and yet these poor 
people are gradually coming uptothe mark. At 
the last meeting of the Mission, held in October 
last, it was reported that, of the 24 churches in 
connection with the Mission, 17 have native 
pastors; and that since the first of Jan., 1882, 
not one cent of Mission money had been paid 
to those seventeen pastors. In several cases 
the pastors had received their entire support 
from the churches to which they severally min- 
istered. In the other cases the churches had 
each paid a portion of their pastor's salary, and 
a Sustentation Fund, managed by the native 
churches and composed of funds raised 
by them, had furnished the balance; thus, 
though the individual churches were not all 
entirely self-sustaining, the Native Church in 
connection with that Mission is so, as a whole. 
This Sustentation Fund is merely a means by 
which the larger churches, that are able to pay 
their own pastors and to do a little more, too, 
divert their surplus funds into a general treas- 
ury, from which the weaker churches are al- 
lowed, under certain conditions, to draw. It is 
a device for the strong to help the weak. Thus 
far it has worked well. During the past year 
832 rupees (about $400) were collected for the 
Sustentation Fund. Only a trifle more than a 
fourth of this sum was given by other than 
natives and none of it came from the Mission. 
At the meeting mentioned, 165 rupees were 
collected for the Fund, and several hundreds 
of rupees were pledged, all by native Chris- 
tians. Some persons pledged a month’s pay, 
others half a month’s pay or less, according to 
their ability. Much eagerness was manifested 
by the native Christians to get their community 
on a thoroughly independent basis. The 
salaries of the pastors are very small. Those 
in the villages receive about $7 per month; 
the pastors of the larger churches in the cities 
get more—say $15 or $20, according to circum- 
stances. Small as these sums look to us, they 
are yet ample, considering the condition of the 
people and the style of living which they 
follow. 


+++-Tbe latest news from the mission force 
of the American Board at Bailunda states hat 
all are in good health. The ladies of the new 
party bore the march from the coast to Bail 
unda exceedingly well. In fact, they grew 
better after leaving Benguela. The new mis- 
sionaries are very favorsbly impressed witb 
the appearance of the natives. The men and 
boys are bright and intelligent and quick to 
learn, but the women are dull and unattract> 
ive. The journey from Benguela occupied 
a fortnight. Dr. Nichols, who bad been sick 
at Bailunda, is much improved. He writes 





that be has recently gathered from the patives 
their idea of God. Suku, they say, is the 
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great Father Spirit, maker of earth, heaven, 


birds, beasts, flowers, and trees: the parent of 
all men ; the guide and preserver. Those who 
are good dwell with him forever after death ; 
but the bad are shut into outer darkness. 
Many, bowever, believe that the souls of the 


dead are driven into the sea and remain there | 


in sleep indefinitely. Dr. Nichols thinks be 
discovers in the ideas ahout God evidence of 
the teachings of Catholic friars, many genera- 
tions ago. The people seein to be attached to 
the missionaries and to be quite willing 
to receive instruction. 


Aews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 

Iw the Senate the discussion of the Bank- 
ruptecy Bill was ended early last week, and 
referred, with certain amendments, to the 
Judiciary Committee. Mr. Pendleton’s Civil 
Service Reform Bill came up on the 12th inst. 
and the amendments reported from the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service Reform were agreed to. 
Mr. Pendleton declared the existing service to 
be inefficient, extravagant, and corrupt. On 
Wednesday, the 13th, Mr. Beck’s resolution for 
an investigation of political assessments and 
the proposed remedy of Mr. Hale were referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. The Civil Service 
Reform Bill was further discussed on Thursday. 
and the bill to promote the efficiency of navy 
chaplains, by increasing their salaries, was de- 
feated. On Friday the French Spoliation Bill 
was passed with two amendments. The re- 
mainder of the day and Saturday were occupied 
with the continued discussion of Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s bill. Mr. Voorhees thought the bill 
would increase, rather than allay the existing 
evils. The business of the week ended with 
the passage of a motion to limit commis- 
sioners’s terms of office to four years. 

In the Tlouse of Representatives, Mr. Bel- 
mont submitted at the beginning of the week 
his report upon the Nicaragua Cana) Bill, which 
was favorably reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, last July. Mr. Belmont be- 
lieves that the question of the guaranty of the 
neutrality of the canal should be decided be- 
fore such 1 bill is passed. On the same day a bill 
was introduced by Mr. Stockslayer providing 
for the repeal of the pre-emption laws. The 
Congressional Library Bill was discussed and 
maended on Tuesday, the 12th inst., and a 
motion passed to recommit the bill with in- 
structions to the committee to report a bill for 
the erection of a library in Washington, to 
belong to the United States. On Wednesday 
the Agricultural and Military Academy Ap- 
propriation Bills were passed. The Post- 
office Appropriation Bill was discussed 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, being 
amended so as to increase the appropriation 
for Star service from $5,000,000 to $5,250,000. 
The bill amending the act to repeal discrimin- 
ating duties on goods produced east of the 
Cape of Good Hope was passed. 








...-The President has transmitted to the 
Senate an agreement between the Secretary of 
the Interior and Rufus Hatch and othersto 
grant the latter 3,840 acres of land in the Yel- 
lowstone Park for ten years, for the estab- 
lish meut of a resort for visitors. 

.. The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House have been employed with discussion 
of the schedule of the Tariff Commission. 


..The Joint Select Committee on Ameri- 
ean Shipping bave adopted a resolution to 
grant a bovus to American shipbuilders, 


.. The Judiciary Committee of the House 
will report favorably on the Davis Bill for the 
Relief of the Supreme Court. 


..The nomination of Brigadier-General 
John Pope as major-general has been con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

..Senator Logan says that he will oppose 
the Fitz-John Porter Bill as long as he lives. 


GENERAL DOMESTIC. 

..-The Sunday laws were less generally 
observed in New York on the 17th than on 
any Sunday since the introduction of the new 
Penal Code. A band of young men, chosen 
fromthe churches of New York and repre- 
senting the Sunday Closing League, endeavored 
to assist in the enforcement of the laws and 
caused a number of arrests. The young men, 
bowever, refused to enter complaints and the 
prisoners were, therefore, discharged. 

..The differences of the Northwestern 
railroads have, at last. been settled. The rates 
have been restored and each of the four roads 
has agreed to maintain them and to accept all 
the business offered. 

.--.By the explosion of a boiler ina plow 
factory at Canton, Ill., on Saturday last, eight 
men were killed and two fatally injured. Tbe 
building took fire and was damaged to the 
amount of $20,000. 


«+++ The subseriptions forthe buflding of th, 








pedestal to the Bartholdi statue pow amount 
to about $50,000, one fifth of the required 
sum. 

-The grain receipts at Chicago during 
the past year show a decrease of 25,000,000 
bushels, as compared with the preceding year. 


--In the Star-Route cases the selection of 
jurors was completed on Thursday and the 
opening address began. 


-++-A case of what is believed to be genuine 
leprosy bas been discovered in the almshouse 
at Salem, Mass. 


FOREIGN. 


.-Egypt will contribute £3,200 a month 
toward defraying the expenses of the army 
of occupation. Lord Dufferin is opposed to 
the restoration of the Egyptian Chamber of 
Notables and has submitted to the Egyptian 
Government a scheme to reform the native 
courts of justice. Arabi and the other prison- 
erg sentenced to exile have been requested to 
start befure the 23d of this month. ‘The False 
Propbet has been repulsed in the Soudan and 
Khartoum is considered safe. The Khedive 
bas received the United States diplomatic 
agent at Cairo. 

--The Mexican Congress has adjourned 
till April Ist, the senate having previously 
ratified the treaty of commerce, navigation, 
and amity between Mexico and Germany. 


.-Great Britain will communicate soon to 
the Powers proposals for placing the Suez 
Canal under international protection. 


.. The Committee of the French Chamber 
on Colonial Questions has reported in favor of 
the creation of a colonia] ministry. 

...-M. Reichmuet and M. Welti have been 
elected president and vice-president of the 
Swiss Confederation for 1883. 

..In the German Reichstag the exclusion 
of American pork is denounced as a protec- 
tionist measure. 

..-The Austro-German alliance, which ex- 
pires in October, 1881, is to be prolonged. 


.-France has declined the presidency of 
the Egyptian Public Debt Commission. 
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AS A RELIABLE REMEDY for Coughs, 
Colds, Hoarseness, or any affection of the 
throat and chest, use, according to directions 
given on each bottle, Madame Zadoc Fforter'’s 
Cough Balsam, It is always reliable, and the 
possession of a single bottle may, in case of a 
sudden attack, prove to be worth fifty times 
its cost. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 











Marshall's Catarrh ad Headache 
seu was introduced in isd by Chas. Bowen. 
lt has steadiiy mjoyed an increased demand, and 
proved itself to be decidedly the best article in the 
market for remov a Cold in the Head, all Catarrhal 
Affections, and He — = None 1 Feng without the 
fac-simi/e signature Bowen on the label of 


every bottle. —, o all by tL at 25 cents a 
bottle. Beware of oy ite 








SURA RHEUMATISM, 
CURA. NEURALGIA, 


and for diseases arising from an impure state of the 
— i. An antidote for malaria 
Prices, 50c. and $1. Can be sent by mail. Ask your 
druggist for it. 
R. W. ROBINSON & SON, Proprietors, 
184 Greenwich st., N. ¥. 
Send for Circular. 


Solicito 


Am. Soc Ea ette g Savior: Boney G. Prout, 
hattroaa % Ganctte urham 
ney, Chief Acc't “iruon 1 Electric Light ¢ Co. 


This Com 
4 BSOLUTELY and 


The President of Pullman's Palace Car Company. 

The President of the lirst National Bank, Chicago. 
The President of the Chicago National Bank 

The President of tise illinois Central Railroad a6 Comeyz. 
The Gen. Manager Atchison, Topeka & 

The Ex-Gen. Manager Chicago and Reananee R. R. 


its own workmen, and it assumes an UNLIMIT 
workmanship. 


now Ht ared to execute contracts at any point. Buildings 
PERMLNE NTLY proof against the entrance of SEWER A 


2,000 BUILDINGS 

in the Northwestern States and has been furnished to such REPRESENTATIVE MEX as 

The , Funeinens of the North Chicago Rolling Mill 
The? President of the Union League Club, Chicago. 





N 
tion of matcrials and workmanship. ‘Ihe Com ay & m 


DURHAM HOUSE DRAINAGE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORE, 
MANUFACTURING THE DURHAM PATENT SYSTEM OF 
Screw Joint Iron House Drainage. 


C. W. Dunnam, President; Joszrm P. Davis, Vice President; Cuas. P. Wuitney, Secretary ; FLoryp B. WiLson, 
tor. 


Voy Deb Fs Davis, Director Am. Soc. C. E., aA city Engineer of Boston: Rudolph Bering, M. 


Willttam H. Boardman, Mavaser 


E.; 
Soo. C. E.; Stephen" Vail; Floyd B. Wilson, Attorney ; Chas. P. Whit- 


OFFICE, 187 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


1 ae with this work are 
It has been placed in 


The President of the Commercial Club, Chicago. 
The President of the Union Club, Chica gO. 
The President of the National Distillers’ Association 


O PLUMBERS’ MATERIAL Is used in this work. Everything is new, perfect in design, adapta- 
anufactures its materials and constructs the work with 
PONSIBILITY for absolute perfection of materials and 


The adoption of this system of construction will result in a saving of 
LIFE, HEALTH, AND MONEY. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 





Some of the best Talent in Europe and America havi 
given instruction in the 


A School for the Piano. 

A Schoo! for the Organ. 

A School for the Voice.—An Artist’s Vocal Course. 

A School for the Violin. 

A School for Orchestral and Band Instruments and 
Art of Conducting 

A School for Harmony, Composition, Theory, and 
Orchestration, 

A School for Church Music, Oratorio, and Chorus 
Practice. 

A Schvol for Training Music Teachers for Public 
Bchools, etc. 


Home and personally direct its management. 


Tuition from $15 
$4.50 to $7.50, esevsting to the choice of rooms. 








THO NEW ENGLAND — OF MON, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE NEW CONSERVATORY AND HOME. 


The largest and most splendidly coutgpet © Conservatory and College of 
Music in the 


With a Faculty of One Hundred Professors and Instructors, 


been added to the 


list of teach 





1 who have 
nservatory in past years. 





Tue CouRsE OF IxsTRUCTION has also been enlarged to afford all who desire it 


A BROAD AND LIBERAL CULTURE 


in thecommon and higher English Branches, Literature, Modern Languages, ep ey f and Pramatic Action, 
Physical Culture, and the Fine Arts, in addition to the distinctive advantages of the Co 


It EMBRACES THE FOLLOWING SCHOOLS: 


mservatory of Music. 


A School for Tuning Pianos and Organs. 

A College of Music. 

A School for the Common and Higher English branches. 
For more advanced students the College of Liberal 
Arts of Boston University is accessible. 

A School of Modern Languages. 

A 8choo!l of Physical Culture.in connection with a 
Gymnasium, Instructors, and a Resident Physician 
at the Home. 

A School of Elocution and Dramatic Action. 

A School of Fine Arts. 


We can refer inquirers to 

THE 28.000 PUPILS WHO HAVE ATTENDED THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, 
and say in brief that the accommodations now are more than double i's previous adranto ogee. 

The splendid building just secured by the corporation ts ppecntoessy fauir pped for both the Home and 
the Schools. Besides the Library, Reading Room, Parlors, Offices, the build 
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THE ADVENT OF PEACE. 


Anp there were shepherds In the same 








country, abiding in the field and keeping 
watch by vight over their flock. And an 
angel of the Lord stood by them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about them; 
And the angel 
said unto them: ‘‘Be not afraid; for be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to allthe people. For 
there is born to you this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 
And this is the sign unto you: ye shall 


and they were sore afraid. 


find a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes 
and lying in a manger.” And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host, praising God and saying: 


** Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth PEACE among men in whom 
he is well pleased.” 


And they came with haste, and found 
both Mary and Joseph, and the babe lying 
in the manger. 


Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel; 
For he hath visited and wrought redemp- 
tion for his people, 
And hath raised up a horn of salvation for 
us 
In the house of bis servant David, 





Yea, and thou, Cbild, shalt be called the 

Prophet of the Most High: 

For thou shalt go before the face of the 
Lord to make ready his ways; 

To give kaowledge of salvation unto his 
people 

In the remission of their sins, 

Because of the tender mercy of our God, 

Whereby the dayspriog from on high shall 
visit us; 

Tosbineupon them that sit in darkness 
and the shadow of death; 

To guide our feet into the way of PEACE. 





THE REAPPEARANCE 
AUTOCRAT. 


Tue Professor with the accuracy of 
his training notes the flight of time, it 
appears, and gives way to younger men; 
but not the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
He is the mr triumseculorum. He rules in 
three generations and wil! not have the sup- 
per time of life called too soon nor even its 
midday dinner. The tug and strain of four 
and seventy years avail only to move his 
cbair a little one side for an ‘‘ after-breakfast 
talk.” 

We make no doubt of the brilliancy of 
Dr. Holmes in bis professorship, but for 
ourselves we repeat what he has said about 
the domestic annals of Sir William Hamil- 
ton and “his migration from the blue 
bed to the brown.” We don’t care for 
it. The world is glad to have him out of 
the medical college, so they have him at the 
breakfast table or after-breakfast table 
once more, They don't care which it is, so 
that he is serving them and delighting 
them in literature. 

After all, the best food in the world’s 
market is its literature. The men who 
can furnish this breadstuff are few and 
cannot be spared from the work, especially 
when they have in them the supreme quali- 
fication of octogenarian youthfulness. This 
was the splendid endowment of the glorious 
author of ‘*‘ Rab and bis Friends,” who was 
never so youvg and wever so full of the 
great play of a great life as in bis Inst 
years. 

This was true of Goethe. The impres. 
sion he was able to give of wit, wis- 
dom, geutleness, beauty, and of general 
splendor in his Inst years is the special 
charm of Eckermann’s memoirs, who only 
knew him in this period of life and has 
given us the greater, truer, nobler Goethe, 
young amid the glorious spoil of years. 

Twenty-five years ago, when he was, as 
he relates in the last number of The At- 
lantie, *‘ close upon the five-barred gate of 
the cinguantaine, though he bad not taken 
the leap,” Dr. Holmes introduced himself 
to the readers of that magazine, in its first 
number, by the name which he had invent- 
ed for himself twenty-five years earlier, 
when he invited the ‘‘ public to sit down 
with him at his morning refection in the 
pages of the New England Magazine.” 

Fifty years is long for one breakfast; 
but it does not seem to have been long 
enough to wear out the Autocrat nor to 
make him sigh for supper and bed or forget 
his young emulations. He looks across 
the Atlantic, and sees “Mr. Glad- 
stone, only four months younger than 
myself, standing erect with Patrick’s 
grievances on one shoulder and Pharaoh's 
pyramids on the other—an Atlas, whose in- 
tervals of repose are paroxysms of learned 
labor.” He sees placarded on the walls 
**the colossal besd of Barnum, the untiring, 
inexhaustible, insuperable, ever-triumphant 
and jubilant Barnum, who came to his 
atmospheric life less thana year after I 
began breathing the fatal mixture, and 
still wages titanic battle with bis own past 
superlatives,” and the young man’s shame 
to lie idle comes into his heart, and nota 
bit of the old man’s feeling of the “‘ super 
fluous veteran.” 

We have had our full share of such 
examplesin this country. With Mr. Spen- 
cer’s predictions and strictures dropping 
from his lips, taught to tremble in another 
civilization, fresh in our ears, we remember 
the glorious patriarchate of Bryant, Long- 
fellow, and Emerson. In this last Atlantic 
we read the veteran Whittier’s vigorous 
meters and the Autocrat’s declaration of the 
youth that abides in the breast of well-kept 
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age. It does seem to us that there is, 
at least, some hope that in this much-coun- 
seled and well-scolded America the dream 
of life may yet come true and men live long 
and yet die young. 

At all events, we shall think so while the 
Autocrat lingers near the Breakfast-Tuble. 
With him we will work .on in hope and 
faith, with the long day before us. The 
hour to dine has not yet come. 





NO SHAM REFORM. 


Some half a dozen bills have been pre- 
pared and some of them are pending before 
Congress, all of them ostensibly for the 
purpose of Civil Service Reform. Two of 
these bills, the Pendleton bill and that of 
Senator Dawes, were introduced into the 
Senate at the last session of Congress. The 
House Committee on Civil Service Reform 
have presented another at this session. 
Still others have been prepared and prob- 
ably others will be before Congress ad- 
journs. All this shows that Congress has, 
at last, waked up to the fact that the people 
are in earnest on this subject and are fully 
determined to have our Civil Service sys- 
tem placed under the regulations of good 
and wholesome laws. The President him- 
self sees this, and, hence, he recommended 
Congress to adopt the Pendleton bill. Some 
law on the subject will unquestionably be 
passed at the present session of Congress. 

What shall thatlaw be? The great mass 
of the people cannot answer this question 
in its various details; and yet there is one 
answer of a general nature which they can 
give and have already given. They care 
very little about the title of the bill, or the 
number of its sections, or the specific char- 
acter of the machinery which it establishes, 
provided it does the work and gains the 
end. Congress may consult its own pleas. 
ureio the mere matter of details if it will 
secure the result upon which the people 
have set their hearts. A law that does 
this will satisfy them and no other law 
will, Any attempt to humbug them with 
amere pretense, with any half-way meas- 
ure, with an apparent concession to the 
popular judgment that is only apparent 
and deceptive, and will in its practical 
working fail of the end, will only provoke 
the indignation, disgust, and contempt of 
the people. The law they want, the law 
they are determined to have, and the law 
they will have, if not from this Congress, 
then from another, is one that will make 
Civil Service Reform a living and realized 
fact, that cannot be dodged or set aside in 
the executive administration of the Gov- 
ernment. This they understand and can 
tell just as well as the best lawyer in Con- 
gress whether they have it or not. 

The ‘‘ spoils’ system,” by which the par- 
ty in power grabs all the offices of the 
Government, from the highest to the low- 
est, and, treating them as so much party 
capital, awards them to its favorites and 
practically proscribes all but its friends, 
is the great nuisance and curse in our 
American politics, as well as the bane of 
our civil service. The popular voice is 
that this system shall die, and the popular 
demand is for a law at the hands of Con- 
gress that will achieve its death. The 
party managers and machine tricksters 
would like to retain it. It is largely their 
working capital, and without it their trade 
will, for the most part, be obsolete. If 
they cannot retain it in full, then the next 
best thing, as they judge, is te modify it 
so as to give the appearance of reform, 
without radically curing the evil and 
rooting up the whole system to its very 
foundations. Mere modification, however, 
is not what the people want and mean to 
to have. Absolute destruction in the first 
instance is their creed, and then a recon- 
struction that will divorce the appoint- 
ments, the promotions, and tenure of office 
in the Civil Service from all connection 
with party politics, and place them upon 
the basis of ascertained qualifications and 
personal character. The law that will do 
this is the right law. Such a law will 
satisfy the people, and no other will or 
should. 

Testing, then, the various bills which have 
been proposed by this practical standard, 
there is but one in the whole list that 
really goes to the bottom of the difficulty; 
and that is the bill presented to the Senate 
by Senator Pendleton, which, though bear 











ing his name, was prepared by a gentleman 
who understands the question better than 
any other man inthis country. This bil] 
divides the subordinate offices of the 
Government into grades, and provides for 
free and open competitive examination for 
admission into the lowest grade, and a like 
examination for promotion from this to 
higher grades, with a continuous tenure of 
office, without limit, except for a sufficicnt 
cause of removal. These are the funda- 
mental ideas of the bill and all the machin- 
ery for its execution is adjusted thereto, 
It so regulates the question of appointments 
and that of promotion to higher grades of 
the service that political parties, as such, 


and political leaders, as such, have 
and can have nothing to do _ with 
either question. The whole business is at 


once taken completely out of the hands of 
the party politicians. Whether an appli- 
cant for office is a Democrat or a Republic- 
an, @ politician or vot, secures him no ad- 
vantage and subjects him to no disadvan- 
tage. Whether a member of Congress is 
his friend or not is of no service or dis- 
service, one way or the other. He stands 
solely upon his merits, and these are ascer- 
tained and tested in the best practicable 
way. Political and party questions are 
wholly out of sight in the primary appoint- 
ment, and equally so in any subsequent 
promotions. 

Now, these features of the Pendleton 
billare not embodied at all in any other 
bill or not embodied with anything like 
equal completeness, S me of the bills are 
mere shams, and would not, if enacted into 
law, effect the purpose professedly aimed 
at. This is largely the character of the bill 
reported by the House Committee on Civil 
Service Reform. The “‘spoile system” 
might go on in full blast under this bill. 
It is an effort not to do the thing, rather 
than to do it. The fundamental key- 
note of true Civil Service Reform is com- 
petitive examination, open and free to all, 
with its proper concomitants; and this is 
what the Pendleton bill secures and no 
other bill does secure in an equal degree. 
The bill of the House Committee does uot 
contain the principle at all. 

Let us, then, say to Republicans in both 
houses of Congress that, being in the ma- 
jority and having the power to pass what- 
ever bill they choose, they will make a very 
grave mistake if they attempt to palm off 
upon the country any sham or any half- 
way measure on this subject. The friends 
of Civil Service Reform do not propose to be 
cheated or to accept less than a realreform. 
They understand what they want, and that 
they mean to bave; and, if they cannot 
have it at the hands of the Republican 
Party, they will dispense with the party 
and look elsewhere for the remedy. 
Whether Republicans elect the next Presi- 
dent or not will depend largely upon the 
manner in which the present Congress 
treats this question. The day for sneer- 
ing at the question or for paltering with 
it has, happily, passed away, and now noth- 
ing short of radical cure will meet the pub- 
lic demand. This the Republican Party 
must give, orit must go out of power, as 
the penalty for omission. 





FRENCH RAPACITY. 


France is showing a tendency to rapac- 
ity. Tunis lies exposed to its avarice, and 
Tunis is seized. A French traveler makes 
atreaty with an African chief, who knew 
not what he was doing, and a large section 
of Congo Country comes under the tri- 
color. Roman Catholic missionaries are 
persecuted in Tonquin, because, as the 
priests themselves say, of officious French 
interference, and France wants to seize 
Tonquin, and will, perhaps, only be pre- 
vented by the active interposition of China, 
A small territory near Aden is apparently 
insufficiently protected or loosely held, and 
France occupies it. Its latest designs, in 
the development of this evil policy, are to 
seize a large portion of the territory of 
Madagascar, a sovereign power, deserving 
all the protection and encouragement which 
Europe and America can give it in its noble 
struggle toward Christian civilization. The 
reasons which France alle~cs for this act of 
invasion of the sacred -‘ights ofa nation 


_are, to our mind, those of a brigand; and 


we do not wonder at the iniignation felt 
and expressed in England over the out 
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rageous conduct of the French Govern- 
ment. 

France proposes to seize and hold nearly 
a third of Madagascar, the northwestern 
part of the island, embracing a coast line 
as longas that of the south of England 
and including thirteen garrisoned ports. 
The grievances it alleges are that the 
Malsgasy laws will not permit Frenchmen 
(they apply equally toall foreigners) to 
buy and hold land and that certain in- 
dividual claims have not been settled. As 
the Queen’s Government is quite ready to 
settle these claims and to concede the 
right asked for, some other pretext was 
pecessary, for appearance sake, aod it was 
found ina treaty, made more than forty 
years ago, with the Sakalava, a tribe who 
were then in rebellion, but were soon after 
subdued. No civilized nation recognizes 
the right of rebels to cede territory toa 
foreign power, avd France has not in all 
this period violated this principle respect- 
ing tbe alleged cession. It has made no 
claim to a foot of the land sought to be 
conveyed bythetreaty. Al] its intercourse 
with Madagascar has beev on the assump- 
tion that no such claim existed. It has 
recognized the sovereignty of the Queen 
as embracing the whole island. In a treaty 


with her government, in 1868, she 
was recognized as ‘‘Queen of Mad- 
agascat” and her control of the 


now disputed territory bas never been 
resented or questioned. On the contrary, 
an indemnity was exacted for certain in- 
juries received by French subjects in this 
very province. If France claimed any 
rights uuder the Sakalava treaty, it would 
have been preposterous to demand damages 
growing out of the negligence of the 
Queen’s officials. The Paris Government 
has vot even the pretext that a French col- 
ony or a large French commerce needs 
protection. There are only fifty French- 
men on the Sakalava coast and the French 
trade with the island is much less than 
either the English or the Americav. It is 
simply an illustration of the fable of the 
wolf and the Jamb. 

The treatment of the ambassadors 
of the Queen appointed to visit Paris, 
Berlin, London, and Washington has 
been shameful in the extreme. French 
gunboats delayed, indeed, they would 
have prevented the departure of the 
envoys from the island, preferring that 
the dark business, France had io hand 
should be transacted in the comparative 
obscurity of the little kingdom, and that 
the representatives of the Queen should not 
have the opportunity to court aid and sym- 
patby in the capitals of Europe. And 
when the envoys landed at Marseilles, they 
were placed under a surveillance and 
hedged about with restrictions which 
virtuaHy. made them prisoners. They 
were not permitted to see friends 
in Paris, except in presence of French 
underlings; they were brusquely treated at 
the foreign office, because they would not 
sign an agreement to cede the territory 
asked for; and, fivally, were ignomiviously 
compelled to take down the Malagasy flag 
from their hotel. They went immediately 
to England, where they will receive the 
diplomatic courtesies due them and be 
made to feel that, whether Lord Granville 
does or does not officially take up their 
cause, he and the whole British nation are 
in profound sympathy with them. 

We infer, from what Lord Derby and 
other high officials have said, that England 
is not disposed to dispute France’s claim. 
If it is a case for arbitration, Lord Granville 
may offer his friendly offices; but, if forcible 
seizure is intended, he will not oppose it by 
force; and yet England has interfered in 
other cases under circumstances much less 
urgent and justifiable than these. It has 
larger interests in Madagascar than any 
other Power, and English missionaries 
almostly exclusively have wrought the 
wonderful changes—religious, educational, 
aud social—which have made Madagascar 
the foremost of all Negro nations. Here is 
being tried an expcriment in self-govern- 
ment and in svocial and moral ad- 
vancement which the civilized world 
regards with the most profound in- 
terest, The Queen and her government 


gave been devising and executing plans 
for the bringing of the wild tribes distant 
from the capital under the influence of law 


and order, and have given great assistance 
to Great Britain in breaking up the slave 
trade on the African Const. The influence 
of French control in Madagascar cannot 
be helpful. The seizure of a province 
whose injand boundaries are imaginary must 
soon give rise to frontier disputes, and, at 
the best, the government at Antananarivo 
would be under French direction. The 
great probability is that the whole island 
would be seized. 

It does seem a pity that so flagrant an 
outrage on a peaceful, prosperous, and 
growing nation of four million souls can- 
not in some way be prevented. Itis a pity 
tbat there does not grow out of the brother- 
hood of nations a power and an influence 
which should make such invasions im- 
possible. 


THAT MISINTERPRETATION OF 
DORNER. 


In an article in the Bibliotheca Sacra for 
October last the Rev. W. H. Cobb imputes to 
Dorner the opinion that God does not fore- 
know free acts, and, hence, does not know 
whether any one, and, if any one, who, will 
be forever lost. In the issue of this journal 
for November 2d we showed that Dorner, 
so far from holding the opinion here charged 
upon him by the Review, elaborately main- 
tains the opposite opinion. In a letter 
which we printed Dec. 7th Mr. Cobb does 
not retract his erroneous atatement, but 
says: 

“ As to the Divine foreknowledge, I still 
hold that the fourth volume of Dr. Dorner’s 
System (the only one I professed to be 
reviewing) demands the inference that God 
does not know the final fate of all men. 
This appears inconsistent with the earlier 
volumes; but, evidently, Dr. Dorner did 
not regard this ‘difficult doctrinal question’ 
as fully settled. See, ¢. g., $151, Vol. II, 
p. 924o0f the German. My failure to refer 
to the full discussion in Vol. I was due 
neither to inadvertence nor design, but to a 
curious piece of ill-fortune, which I need 
not detail. A comprehensive treatment of 
Dr. Dorner’s views on the foreknowledge of 
God would, doubtless, be suited rather to 
the pages-of a review than to your crowded 
columns.” 

What Mr. Cobb says in addition about 
Dorner’s ‘‘evasions of certain Scriptures 
and torturings of others” is of no present 
concern to us. Hisestimate of Dorner may 
pass for what it is worth. The question 
now is whether he has or has not imputed 
to this eminent theologian an obnoxious 
doctrine, which he explicitly rejects and 
confutes. On this topic we may be allowed 
a word or two more. 

1. Mr. Cobb concedes, in his letter, that 
Dorner, in the earlier part of the work 
which he reviewed, advocates an opinion 
opposite to that charged upon him in the 
review. But Mr. Cobb’s language (Bib. 
Sac., p. 755) is, ‘‘In the present work, also, 
Dr. Dorner distinctly holds,” etc. There is 
no hint that Dorner, in any part of the work, 
argues in opposition to the notion ascribed 
to him. 

2. Mr. Cobb, in his article in the Bidlio- 
theca Sacra, refers to a previous discussion 
of the subject by Dorner, in the Jahrb., etc. 
(1856—1858), as containing the same objec- 
tionable doctrine. We showed that in the 
discussion referred to Dorner argues against 
this doctrine, and that Mr. Cobb, on this 
point, has utterly mistaken the meaning of 
these profound essays. 

8. Mr. Cobb now asserts a contradiction 
between the fourth volume (the fourth in 
the English translation) of Dorner and the 
earlier part of his treatise. It would be 
strange, indeed, if Dorner should so stultify 
himself as to favor an opinion in the later 
volume which he had combated in the 
earlier without the least notice to his 

readers of a change of front on so important 
a theme. Mr. Cobb’s assertion of a different 
teaching in the last volume is utterly un- 
founded. He refers to Vol. II, p. 924, of 
the German. Dorner is there showing that 
the completion of the ‘‘organisn” of the 
redeemed—of the Kingdom of God—does 
not require universal restoration. ‘For, 
apart from the fact that God, if he had a 
foreknowledge of free acts, may have taken 
into account, in planning the idea of the 
organism, those who will exclude themselves 
from it,” etc. Here the implication clearly 
is, not that God did not, but that he did 
foresee the free acts. Not many pages later 
(p. 966), Dorner alludes to the objection to 








God’s love that he creates beings who he 





foreknows will ruin themselves, He says: 
‘ The foreknowledge of definite [or final] 
unbelief presupposes the creation [Geschaf- 
Sensein] of those who are to be unbelievers. 
Compare above (I, p. 500)and McCabe, ‘The 
foreknowledge of God,’ 1858.” The reader 
will see that Dorner here refers back to the 
first volume, to the passage where the fore- 
knowledge of free acts is affirmed and indi- 
cated against objections. In short, Dorner’s 
teaching on this subject in the last volume 
is exactly the same as in the first. He 
teaches that contingent acts are foreseen as 
contingent. He admits, as all sensible theo- 
logians have done, the difficulties attending 
the reconciliation of foreknowledge and 
freedom; but he uniformly supports the 
proposition that all free acts are foreknown. 

Mr. Cobb says of the fourth volume that 
‘it demands the inference that God does 
not know the final fate of all men.” He 
will hardly venture to impute a doctrine to 
an author on the ground of what he con 
cedes to be a logical implication, a doctrine, 
too, which the author directly denies and 
controverts. That style of polemics is out 
of date. The simple fact is that Mr. Cobb 
has misunderstood Dorner, misunderstood 
the essays in the Jéhrbiicher, as well as the 
‘System of Theology”; misunderstood the 
fourth volume of the ‘‘System,” as well as 
the first. If he does not perceive his error, he 
is wading beyond his depth in undertaking to 
handle such themes. If he does perceive it, 
the only honest and manly course for him 
to take is to own it squarely and make what 
amends he can. 


Editorial Notes. 


It is because the pressure of advertisemen's 
upon us is so burdensome this week that we 
add not only the four cover pages, to accom- 
modate them, but four otber pages within 
the cover, that we may have our full room 
for contributions. These articles,which would 
otherwise have been crowded out, appear 
to us to deserve theirspace. Here isa ballad 
from E. C. Stedman, and other poems from 
Rose Terry Cooke, Joaquin Miller, Eliot C. 
True, and Mary D. Brine. There are stories 
from Edward Everett Hale, Rebecca Harding 
Davis, and Hope Ledyard, and articles and 
discussions by Howard Crosby, ex Post- 
master-General James, Mary Clemmer, Presi- 
dent Woolsey, Mrs. Susan E. Wallace, Dr. 
Wm. M. Taylor, Dr. T. L. Cuyler, and Dr. C. 
B. Crane. Then there are all the editorial de- 
partments, book reviews, etc., written by 
competent men, inside and outside of our 
office. We did not see how we could omit 
any of them and were compelled to add sup- 
plemental pages. 








We cannot help noticing the progress made 
in Christian comprehension by the Congre- 
gationalists of the West. It is but a few 
months since the first step was taken in the 
installation at Quincy, Ill., of Mr. Thayer, by 
the finally unanimous vote of a very large 
council, although he held views, asto the pos- 
sibleextension of the period of probation be- 
yond death forthose who have had no adequate 
probation in this world, identical with those 
of Dr. Newman Smyth. But that, some said, 
was a picked, if not packed council. Then 
came, a few weeks ago, the council, contain- 
ing all the conservatism of Chicago, for the 
installation of Mr. Emrich. After an exam- 
ination which developed similar views, he was 
installed by a close vote, the older seminary 
professors, with Dr. Goodwin end Dr. Little, 
voting against him, while all the Jaymen voted 
in his favor, and Dr. Goodwin himself after- 
ward acknowledged that later conference with 
the candidate bad convinced him that be was 
sound enough for installation. On Tuesday 
of last week Dr. Scudder came before another 
Chicago council, called to install him over 
Plymouth Church. He came witb all the 
prestige of magnificent success in the Brook- 
lyn Church, which had grown under his 
pastorship from a membership of 400 to one of 
1,500 and with the warmest endorsement of 
the council of dismission and the conservative 
Manhattan Association. The council met, and, 
as moderator, Dr. Goodwin also conducted the 
examination. And now appeared what must 
bave been to some, especially of the younger 
members, a surprising confession of ignorance. 
We quote from the brief report of The Advave:: 

“He believed in the atonement, but con- 

fessed he did not understand all the theories 
on that point. The sacrifice satisfied, but he 
could not tell how.” 
Then came the question as to whether there 
might be any future probation in another 
world, and still his answer was that he did not 
know. We quote further: 





“Be did not believe in probation for in- 





fante and idiots. They were saved without ft. 
As to future probation, the account in the 
third chapter o/ First Peter of Christ’s descent 
into Hades, where he preached to thespirlis in 
prison, gave authority for believing that in one 
instance there had been offered a probation in 
the other world. Unless Peter was mistaken 
(which could not be if we believed the Bible), 
those spirits in prison were offered another 
robation. Why this was he did not know. 
hether this probation was to be extended to 
others he did not know; but he thought it not 
upreasonable to entertain sucha hope. [He 
did not believe in a second probation, and dié 
not know that he believed ina future proba 
tion, except that It had been given in this one 
instance.] He believed that the heatben 
were not excusable. They knew right and 
wrong, a8 we did, and they believed and 
prayed for their gods to keep them from gin. 
Dr. Scudder was again asked if he believed in 
a future probation, and he repeated that he 
did not know. He did not understand the 
Scripture in Peter’s epistle, except that it 
meant this. He had never preached on the 
question from that text.’’ 
The reason why Dr. Scudder did not know 
was not because he had studied theology so 
little, but because he had studied it so much. 
Was he refused installation? Oh! no. Pro- 
fessor Fisk offered the installing prayer. Mr. 
Little gave the charge to the people. Dr. 
Scudder preached the sermon from the text, 
‘* Take heed, therefore, unto youreelves,” etc., 
and all went merry as a marriage-bell. 


Ir is announced that the Visitors of Andover 
Theological Seminary, who have the veto 
power on any appointment made by the Trust- 
ees, have accepted the new appointees and 
consent to their giving their assent to the Sem- 
inary Creed only substantially and with reser- 
vations. In signing the Seminary Creed, Mr, 
Hawes “ will, with the approval of the Board 
of Visitors, add this qualification: ‘ Iassent to 
the above Creed, as containing substantially 
the system of truth taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.’”’ This is as it should be; but it may 
not be amiss to observe that it is only the pro- 
fessors-elect and the Visitors that are responsi- 
ble for this untrammeling, while the Trustees, 
who hold the property, remain officially non- 
committal. All that the Visitors may say is of 
no more lega! value than the declaration of 
any snnual examining committee or any re- 
spectable alumnus. For al] the strict con- 
structionists, we believe it is right for 
the professors to make a qualified sub- 
scription, and for Trustees, as well as 
Visitors, to accept it. The four new profess- 
ors will add greatly to the teaching force of 
the Seminary, making it, if the men prove 
fitted for their places,as we presume they 
will, one of the best equipped tn the country. 
Biblical exegesis, however, is not yet fully pro- 
vided for. The new instructor in Greek ia 
spoken of most warmly by thore who know 
him as admirably qualified and we hope he 
will soon win to himself the office of full pro- 
fessor. Hebrew yet remains unprovided for. 
We might have wished that Andover, or some 
other of our theological seminaries, might per- 
suade that learned American scholar to return 
to this country who has been selected, in pref- 
erence toany German, to bring to completion 
the latest edition of Tischendorf’s Greek 
Testament, which he left incomplete at his 
death. 


Dr. DanreL STEELS has addressed an open 
letter, which is printed in Zion’s Herald, to 
the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, charging that Dr. Pope, in his “ Com- 
pendium of Theology,” whichis prescribed in 
the cuarse of study for young Methodiet min- 
isters, teaches ‘‘indirectly,’’ ‘ probation after 
death.’’ The quotations Dr. Steele chiefly re- 
lies on for proof are thus given: 

**Not an incividual of all the countless 

hosts of the descendants of Adam will be 
dealt with save on the basis of a trial that was 
appointed for himself, as if he were the only 
individual in probation, (Vol. III, p. 105). Now 
add to this the minor prem!se—all of Adam’s 
descendants do not bave a trial in this life— 
and the conclusion must follow: ‘Therefore, 
there is a probation in the world to come.’ In 
fact, Dr. Pope plainly bints this inference, 
though he does not logically formalate it. 
‘ Either through direct preaching or through 
indirect. in this world or beyond it, certainly 
before the Judgment Day, the name of Jesus 
will be, it must be the touchstone of every 
man’s will and arbiter of his destiny.’”’ 
The specially important link in this logical 
chain is the minor premise which it is con- 
ceded is not to be found in the book atall, ex- 
cept as an ‘‘inference” at which the author 
‘‘bints.”” The last sentence quoted we under- 
stand as contemplating the possibility of a 
probation in the world to come, but Dr. Steele 
might have found passages which define Dr. 
Pope’s position more clearly. 


Dz. Porz is very careful and candid in his 
treatment of this matier. He refusesto dog- 
matize except on clear scriptural grounds, 
He will not, on the one hand, admit a hope 
which the Scriptures do not hold out; nor, on 
the other, lay down a Jaw of limitation which 
neither Christ nor the apostolic writers laid 
down. On pp. 385 386 on the subject of “ death 
and the intermediate state’ he says: 


“ Whatever the progress of the disembodied 
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split of the saint may be from glory to glory, 
there is nothing in Scripture to sanction the 
hope of any influences in the intermediate 
astute that »hall tend to translate from their 
dishonor the disembodied rejecters of Christ. 
In the preent day the Word of God 
is most keenly seiutioized for apy, the 
fainiest gleam of encouragement; but Done 
fs found up:in which hope may be furely 
grounded. Certainly, as to the despisers of 
the atonement, no language cen be more ex- 
plicit than the testimony of our Lord and bis 
Aporties, And asto those who have not de- 
liherately rejected Him, of whom they never 
heard, the silence of revelation should be our 
tllence, There fs no distinct announcement 
arto the publication of the glad tidings of 
redemption In the other state to those who 
never heard them on earth,” 

He examines the texts nsually relied on as 
s"pporting such a view, and shows how 
they are cnpable of a different inter- 
pretation and declares that, at best, no 
doctrine can be based on them, The closing 
sentences of this section are certalnly rever- 
ent, though they open questions they do not 
answer: 

** Undonb' edly the whole tenor of the New 

Testament texche- ux that, as ‘there is none 
Otler nane under heaven wiven among men 
Whereby we mnat be anved,’ all who are not 
Saved muet reject that Namein some way re- 
Tenleltothem, From this conclusion neither 
Beripture nor beuman charity permite ug to de 
cline, but how that light Is to Irradiate the 
dread future we krow not and ft ts presump- 
tnone even for charity too curlou-ly to in- 
quire.” 
Many will revard there avecestions as very 
@ancerons. Perhaps the bishops may think it 
necessary to leanea word of caution, thongh 
it fe not a necessary inference that such specu 
lations as to the atate of those to whom the 
Goepel ts not meached should affect the char- 
acter of the prenching nddreased to actual 
hearers, The subject is for the speculation of 
the study. not for use In the pulpit. Those 
to whom the Gospel comes must decide here 
for eternity. What may be done for the 
mvrriands who die without knowledge of the 
Way, the Trath, andthe Life must beleftinthe 
mystery to which the inspired writers left it. 
What theologians may any about it is at best 
mere human speculation and the reverent 
scholarship of this age is not too curious to 
pry into things which God bas chosen not to 
reveal, 


Tne New York Sabbath Committee have 
made the recent excliement In this city about 
the Sunday laws of the Penal Code the occasion 
for publishing a pamphlet containing these 
laws, with a brief statement of the early col- 
onlal and state laws on the same subject, and 
their judicial decisions rendered in this state 
with reference to the same matter. These judi 
cial decisions sustain the laws as regulations 
for the enforcement of rest on Sunday, and 
affirm the power of the legislature to enact 
whatever laws it shall see fit for this purpose. 
This, bowever, is not for the enfor ent of 


THE INDEPENDENT. . 


Morse’s rendition of the Tassion; and Mr. 
Morse has read it before 5,000 people in the 
Jesuit Church in California, and when be was 
through the clergy kissed bim on either 
cLeek. We presume that there are places 
still where a passion play would be devotional 
aud not profane, There are such places in 
Mexico; possibly in California. 


....We add our hearty endorsement to Dr. 
Crosby’s dictum, whick we publish this week, 
as to instruction in Greek and Latin, We be- 
lieve in teaching philology; but we believe 
still more in teaching how to read the clase- 
ical languages. The mysteries of the sub 
junctive mood are a useless puzzle, wasting 
the student’s time, who had better be racing 
over Latin literature inthe way described in 
Milton’s letter to Master Hartlib. Is it not 
painful that our brightest young men, after 
three years at a Latin fitting school and four 
years iu college, are not able to read Cicero's 
Letters with any comfort, while their sisters, 
afteracouple of years ata boarding school, 
are reading French novels aud jabbvering 
parlez vous? 


....Judge Wylie, upon the first trial of the 
Star-Route cases, held that each of the defend- 
ants, though all were tried together under one 
indictment fur conspiracy to rob the Govern- 
ment, was entitled to four peremptory chal- 
lenges of jurors, which gave them twenty-four 
such challenges, while the Government had 
but three. This was to them a signal advant- 
age in the selection of a jury. The judge, 
revising his ruling, has limited the defendants 
to four such challenges in all, while leaving the 
Government with ite three. A gain is thus 
secured for the ends of justice. 


...-No sermon that bas recently been 
published bas attracted more attention than 
that delivered on Ibanksyiving Day, by Rev. 
Dr. R. 8. Storrs, of Brooklyn, aud which we 
published verbulim two weeks since. The 
Hartford Courant says of thie sermon : 

“ From beginning 'o end it is masterly in its 
sweep of thought and marvelous in its splen- 
did rhetoric. Indeed, we recall no grander 
sermun from any man in any ace of the 
Ciurch, It deserves to be scattered through- 
out the laud.”’ 

... “Bix,” the favorite Massachueetts cor- 
respondent of The Lxuminer, has discoverrd a 
cauxe of gratitude which Baptists should re- 
member on fhanksgiving Day. It is thet 
Baptists * have no system of examining coun- 
cils every timea minister finds » new pastor- 
ate.” “Six” is right. If Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Baptists,and Methodists bad 
such an ingeviously contrived scheme to de- 
velop beresy we should bear less boastivg 
over their neighbors. 


..«-President Arthur, though contradicting 
the antecedents of his political history, cer- 
tainly preached well in what he sald in his 





religion or of a relixious Sabbath as a day of 
worship, but simply for the enforcement of a 
day of rest or cessation from the ordinary 
activities of society. The Sunday of the law, as 
distinguithed from Monday or any other day of 
the weck, is simply “a civil and political insti- 
tution,’’ recognized and established by the 
state from reasons of public policy, and these 
alone. The Sunday of Christians, as such, is a 
purely religious institution, resting for ite au 

thority not upon the state, but, in their judg- 
ment, upon the will of God. They keep it as 
“boly’ time, not simply by resting from ordi- 
nary labor, but bv specially devoting the time 
to the worship of God, and, in so doing, mean to 
obey what they regard as the law of God, 

These two institutions coincide only in the 
day, and in ail other respects are as wide apart 
as the poles. They should be kept apart in all 
legitimate eTorts at Sabbath reform. The 
state has nothing to do with Sunday as a pure- 
ly religious day, or witb the reasons that de- 
mand and enforce its observance as such a Jay. 
Its sole function is to regulate it as a rest day, 
and that, too, for reasons that apply equally 
to all the people, and not particularly to Chris- 
tians, who keep it as “holy’’ time. Christians 
have au unquestionable right so to keep the 
day, and by moral means persuade others to 
keep it in the same way, and to be fully pro- 
tected in so doing ; but they bave no right to 
demand that the state shall compel others to 
adopt either their creed or their practice in 
respect to the religious sanctity of the Sabbath. 
It should be enough for them if the state, for 
its own reasons, and not theirs as religionists, 
makes Sunday a rest day within the limits ofa 
reasonable propriety. When they ask the state 
to do more, they virtually ask it to establish a 
state religion. 


.... We havea letter from a lady, which it 
is a kindness pot to print, rebuking us for 
publisbing ap attack on Mr. Salmi Morse for 
proposing to ir‘roduce to the public of this 
city a drama of our Lord’s Passion. The 
writer seems to be a Catholic and asserts 
that the drama is elevating. The only evi- 
deuce she offers is her statement tbat “‘ Bishop 
Alemany, of California, has endorsed Mr, 





ge on the subject of Civil Service Reform. 
It is more important for him than for any 
other man in the country to exemplify the 
preaching by practice. The ideas are a:‘Imirable 
in his message and will be etill more so if they 
are made the rule of his own action. He will 
thereby command and deserve respect and 
maintain consistency. 


....Dr. Withrow, who is not far out of the 
way in saying that too much pother has been 
made of late over the developments of the 
‘New Theology” as to probation, goes 
rather too far when he quotes as Paul’s declar- 
ation: ‘**They that are without the law stall 
be judged without law.” Paul said this in 
substance elsewhere, but the passage appar 
ently quoted is much more strinyent: “ For as 
maoyas have sinned without law sball also 
perish without law.” 


...-Senator Sherman, last week, said in the 
Senate that ‘‘the real cause of the defeat in 
Ohio was the demand of a part of the people 
there for free whiskey and no Sunday.’’ This 
is very much too narrow a statement to embrace 
the whole truth. Hubbellism was one of the 
real causes of the defeat, and the River and 
Harbor swindle was another, and the general 
policy of President Arthur was still another. 
There were several real causes of the defeat. 


... At last, Dr. H. J. Van Dyke and the Rey. 
Artbur Crosby, after utterly iguoring for years 
the presbytery which acquitted Dr. Talmage 
from their charges, bave been compelled to 
recognize it. Tbeir two churches have agreed 
to consolidate, keeping both pastors ; but this 
cannot be legally dove without the approval 
of the Presbytery, hence the meeting on 
Wednesday of this week. We bope there is 
some grace, as well as law, in it. 


+++ The Church Union of this city is waking 
up. Itis beginning to have au editorial de- 
partment. Last week it expressed the opinion 
that Professor Park is wrong iv bis notion 
that the doctrine of limited probation isa 
fundamental of Evangelical theology. “It 
is,” says our Orthodox neichbor, “conspic- 
uously absent from the great creeds of Christ- 
endom.” 


-...-Dear Joba G. Whittier was seventy-five 
years old last Sunday. His health is not good 








and he is not writing much. He says there is 
po man who ought to write much after he is 
seventy sears old, except Dr. Holmes; but 
that be ought to write till he is a hundred. We 
bope to see a great deal more from uur Quaker 
poet. 

.-+-Dr. Seudder told the council which en- 
stalled him in Chicago, last werk, that he 
“did not hold tothe Caivinistic theory of pre- 
destination, but rather the Arminian. In that 
respect he was a Methodist.” 


+-»eTwo Richmond, Va. religious papers 
print the statement that Tas INDEPENDENT 
** favors miscegenation.”’ Hardly. We neither 
favor it nor oppose it. We do not care to 
interfere with love matters. 

---.Reader, as you value good morals, as you 
value the decency of society, as you would he 
pained to see your own son-in-law a drunkard, 
offer no wine to your guests on New Year's 
Day. 

....Senator Perry, of Michigan, says that 
Hubbellism is mainly responsible for the recent 
great Republican revolution in that state. 

----It bas been left to Judas Iscariot and 
Salmi Morse to make money out of the pub- 
le sufferings of our Lord. 

-+eeThe name The Central Presbyterian gives 
to Evolution is ** Devil-upment.” 








OUR CHRISTMAS TABLE. 


We invite the special] and careful atten- 
tion of all the rexders of Tne INDEPEXD 
EXT to the Christmas feast of good things 
now spread before them. Tlere are FoRTY 
broad and crowded pages, containing, we 
believe, more good reading matter and 
more first-class advertising than ever ap- 
peared in any other religious weekly in 
the country. We enlarged our space 
Thanksgiving week to 36 pages (the extra 
pages for advertisers) which size has not 
since been diminished. This week, in 
order to fird more room than usual for 
some excellent reading matter, from valued 
contributors, aud also more space to meet 
the extra wants of our numerous Holiday 
ndverlisers, we are forced to add four 
pages more, and yel, with our «ight pages 
of extra space, we are compelled to leave 
out in our various departments much that 
we woul: be glad to print. 

Next week we expect to appear in a new 
dress of type, with new paper and new 
facilities, in the possesvion of two new and 
splendid steam presses, adapted to our 
pre-ent and steadily increasing wants. 
The eotire machinery of onr large press- 
reom—all owned by THe INDEPENDENT— 
now embraces nine steam presses, three 
folding and pasting machines, a cutting 
michine, and one of ‘‘ Dick’s Mailers”"—a 
valuable machine, used tocut and paste tbe 
little yellow tickets attached to each paper, 
containing the name and full address of 
each subscriber. 

At no period in many years have our pros- 
pects for growth and general prosperity been 
better thao now. Our subscription list is rap- 
idly increasing, our advertising pations are 
more numerous than ever befure during the 
entire history of the paper, and there isevery 
good indication, in regard to the coming 
year, that could be desired. 

The editorial staff of Tak INDEPENDENT, 
in all its more than twenty special and 
separnte departments, pow embraces prob- 
ably more than donble the number at- 
tached to any religious weekly in the 
world. Our stendily increasing force of 
writers and contributors embraces the 
strongest and most popular names of the 
day, whose contributions appear not only 
during the Holiday season, but all through 
the year. 

With new determipation to increase the 
value of this paper, new resvlutions to 
muke it an instrument of power in the 
world, a power to help every good cause, 
and a powcr to cut down, root and branch, 
all that is wrong or hurtful among the peo- 
ple and in its institutions, we do not ex- 
pect to please everybody. We know in 
a:ivance that we shall not and cannot do 
this. But we shall do the best we can to aid 
all churches and all Christian men and 
women, of every vame and sect, in the 
good work of promoting the spiritual wel- 
fare of the entire race; and we shall, also, 
try hard, as in the past, to he of service to 
those patriotic men who honestly seek the 
best moral, educational, financial, and 
political interests of all the people, North 
and South, irrespective of race, sex, cliques, 
or parties. 
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We call the attention of our subscrib. 
ers to the necessity of renewing their sub. 
sctiptions a week or two before their 
expiration, as indicated by the date on the 
yellow nddress label. lt mny save them 
the luss of some numbers of the paper 
and ourselves a great deal of extra labor, 
which, at this busy season of the year, we 
desire to avoid as far as possible, 

Some of our old friends forget that we 
are now conducting our business with 
them for cash, the only correct plan, and 
that all subscriptions wil! be stepped at the 
expiration of the time paid for. If, however, 
it is pot convenient, in some special cases, 
for a subscriber to renew exnctly at the 
expiration of his subscription, we will, 
if requested, take pleasure in continuing 
his paper. 

Ours is the only religious newspaper 
which bas adopted the cash plan of doing 
business with its subscribers, and during 
the past year we have lad a great many 
letters from them heartily approving of the 
plan. 

Since last week our receipts for sub- 
scriptions from all purts of the country 
and Cunada bxve been astonishingly laree 
aud particularly sulisfactory, as so Many 
old subscribers send us either $5 for two 
years or $10 for five yents renewal. And, 
what is far better, our books show that we 
are receiving, on an avernge, more thav one 
hunocred new subscriturs to one sop 
order. Oue mail th's week bronglit 
subscribers from every one of the Eust- 
ero, Western, and Middle States, except 
Delaware, nearly every one of the terri- 
tories, and many of tbe Southern Siates. 
One person in Montana, living sixteen 
miles from the nexrest post office, ac- 
cepted our special offcr and scut us thirty 
cents for a “ Trial Trip,” a mouth’s sub- 
scription. This way of muking the acquaint- 
ance of Tok INDEPENDENT has been em- 
brnced by a very large number, and we 
especially iuvite similar experimental sub- 
scriptions. Very many clubsof five or more 
at $2 exch have come in, aud this idea we 
would commend to the attention of all 
those who would like to save a dollar and 
at same time help us. All that is necessary 
to do is to place at the Lead of a sheet of 
paper the words: 


Club for THE INDEPENDENT, of New York. 
TK sc cacctradsesweosece 


COUmty. cccccccocccecccces 
Pe ciccctisvsksesenns 


SUBSCRIBERS, 

attach your own name and ask your veigh- 
bors to joio, collecting and forwarding 
the mouey to us. We shall be glad to 
furnish free specimen copies and Circulais 
to any one Who may wish to get up a club. 

Oue thing more. While we mean to 
continue to Make THE INDEPENDENT whut 
it is very often called, the *‘ largest, ablest, 
and best religious weekly in thé country,” 
we now offer iv our new terms, printed in 
detail elsewhere, to muke it the cheapest 
p»per of its class in the world, Our price 
for a single copy will continue to be $3 in 
advupnee. postuge paid; or to clubs of five 
or more, in one remittance, $2 in advance, 
or $5 for two subscriptions. On these 
special $2 club terms (as low asthe smallest 
local village news; aper in the country) our 
list should be doubled within a year. 


Publisher's Department, 


SooTHIne AND HEALIXe, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe's Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds. Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


HOUSEHOLD ATTRACTIONS. 
FIREPLACES, GRATES, FENDERS, Ero. 


“We have lately visited the extensive and popular 
establishment of L. 8. Conover & Co., No. 80 West 
234 Street, manufacturers, importers, and dealers tn 
open fireplaces, grates, fencers, brass andirons, fire 
sets, hods, etc. To attempt a full description of the 
immense display of artistic goods now on exhibition 
for thetr usual! holiday trade woul’ require a full 
page of this paper, and then we should fail ro give all 
the facts concerning the same. Those in want of suc!) 
beautiful goods, including all those who desire to 
feast their eyes tn advance of their actual wants. 
should take a look at thestock wename. We were 
well paid for our time in going through this creat es- 
tablishment and we advise our readers to follow our 
example, expecting a similar reward. 


ONE BCOK FOR IOWA COLLEGE 
LIBRARY. 
Tre great tornedo of last Jr 
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HOFFMAN HOUSE. 
Onn ost centrally located hotels in 
Sew york City “s the Hoffman House. Fron 
at the junction of Fifth Avenue 
is six stories in hight and 
The hotel is 


i ¢ highest standard. a 
spared to keep it upto its highest stanc a 
ore buildin has recently been erected in the rear of 
the hotel. which may be seen in the illustration on 
the third page of the cover, No finer work of the 
kind is to be seen anywhere in the city. There are 
two hundred and fifty rooms, ail double size and fin- 
ished im hard wood and with all the latest improve- 
ments, This new building is a sized hotel in 
itself; but, when joined, as it now ts, to the old strue- 
ture, it makes, unter the title of the Hoffman House, 
one of the largest hotels in the city. The pronrietors 
are C. H. Read & Co. and they are determined to 
make the Hoffman House stand im the front rank 
among our best hotets. 


We have <everal times fn this column colled the at- 
tention of thoce of our realera who have funds to in- 
veat to the desirability of making jud'ci -us Western 
investments, because the secur'ty obtained con be of 
the very best, coupled with a much higher rate of in- 
terest (han is prevalent at the East. A higher rate can 
be paid with safety in » new end rapidiv-de~e'oping 
country than in the older-rettled nortions. We “ave 

rsonally known of » an: l-ans being made tn the far 

eatern States and Territories uron property worth 
at forced suction sele manv times the amount of the 
Joan. at from seven to even as high as twelve per 
cent., though the latter rate is exceptional. Mesers, 
J\RvIs, CONKLIN & Co., of Kansas City, Mo., whose ad- 
vertisement appears in this ixaue of our paner, have 
the very hest references as to ability to svecesafully 
place loans and are rrenorted of sound financial 
standing. They have fa-t ities for meeting the most 
exacting wantsof investorsand wilt :urnish descrip- 
tive ciren'ar and give all needed information upon 
application. 


SEASONABLE INFORMATION. 


We have heretofore taken cecasion to call the 
attention of our readers to the merits of Madame 
Porter's Cough Balsam, and do so again, believing it 
to be what its propri- tors claim for it. It isa remedy 
which has been long known and ts very venerally and 
ext nsively used. particularly in New York and the 
New Fneland States. where it is kept on hand asa 
household remedy and where its virtnes are highiv 
and justly prized. Jt is peevliarly adapted to chil- 
dren, being verv palatable and free from nauseous 
tas e, and. there’ore. rendilv taken bv them. and ts at 
the same time one of the moet efficacions remed'es tn 
uce, Tt has maintained ite high s'andard of excel- 
lence for over forty years, deanite the manv remedies 
which In the meantime have been extensively adver- 
tised in the public prints. [tis not claimed of it that 
it Isa eure for coneumrt'on, althongeh even fr the 
worst cases of thet dficease we hear thar it afforde re- 
Hef w' en relief is all that can be expected. - Christian 
Advocate. 








From “The Chemist and D "i 15th, 1882, 
eo, pling 


n 

“The vnorer classes of Americes have always been 
cosmopolitan 'n re ard to the dictaof fahion. In- 
tensely national and. indeed, narrow as has been the 
commercial pol'ey of the United States generaliv, it 
bas not heen able to limit the longing of the wealth- 
fer members of soctety there toward Parisian or Fng- 
Vsh luxuries. and pe: fumes of native origin have hud 
rnup-h'l Sight to get recognized in the Americen bou- 
dor. which was ecarcely compencvated for hy the pro- 
tect've duties. However, LunpBoro'’s Perfumes have, 
by their merit, won high favorin the Unired States 
an’ have accured the apnrovl of the most fastidious. 
They are now hrought to England tocompete with the 
first-class perfumes of European production, and we 
prophecy that thev will stand the test well. They are 
most elegently put up avd their quality is of the 
hichest. The moet pennlar of these perfumes are 
Edenia and Maréchal Niel Rose.” 





Tue Chikiren of Israel were once fed by manna sent 
from Heaven. Thie war ar undoubh ed case of “ Gor- 
send.” The amelioration of human fl's and a'iments 
has been often undertaken and #8 often failed. Ely's 
Cream Bolm, however, “has been weighed in the bal- 
ence and net found wanting.” It is a sovereign, 
speedy, certain, ond pleasant cure for Catarrh and 
col inthe head. Thousands of persons have attested 
this fact. “Flv’s Cream Realm ts a God send,” writes 
Mra. MA. Jackson, of Portsmouth, N. H., on May 
924 18°2. “Thad Catarrh for three years ; had tried 
pearly all remedies. but to no rurpose. Two or three 
times a week my nose would bleed quite freely and I 
thought the sores in it would rever herl. Your Balm 
has cured me.” fa preparation ts not a liquid or a 
ennff ond Is easily applied. SO cents. Can von, reader, 
afford to experiment with 'nfnrious trritants and in- 
jections when a pleasant cure is at hand ? 


A NEW INE. 


Dorie the past vear a new In’ has heen Introduced 
into the Arrerican market that ia attracting wide at- 
tention. Reference is made tothe ce'ebrated Spen- 
certian Ink, that «ll stationers now have for sa'e and 
whieh ia ar priied by the pronrietors, Iveson, BLAKF- 
WAN. TAYLOR & Co.. Of th's citv. Thein’ ts made in 
Englan’. and te of acknowledged excellence in the 
essentials of fluidity, color, and durability. Ite color 
is a beautiful blu’ when first used, and it afterwerd 
turns to an intense and rermarent black. This irk 
is certainly worth atrial. We have us 4 ‘t, and hare 
no hesitarcy in saying that it is exactly as it is 
claimed to be. 





CARPETS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD Kwapp, of Sixth Avenue and 13th 
Street, has been so long furnishing the peuple of New 
York particularly and the balance of the country in 
general wit Carpets and Upholstery Goods that it 
really seems superfluous for us to say a word about 
him: yet we are glad to say that we have hought 
goodstrom him for our own use for years, and we 
thoreughly believe him to be an excellert man to by 

nods from. Hesells Carpets and other goode in his 
ine. which turn out to be just as represented, and he 
sells them at reasonable prices. Our friends will 
please remember him. 





*The great value of Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound for all diseases of women ts demon 
strated by every-day experience. The writer of this 
had occasion to step into the prineipal Pharmacy of 
acity of 140,000 inhabitants, and, on inquiry as to 
which is the mort popular proprietary medicine of 
the time, was answered that Mrs. Pinkham's Vegeta- 
ble Compound occupies a most conspicuous place in 
the front rank of all the remedies of this class now 
before the public.—Journal. 

SE 

*,* “ TrousLes often come from whence we least ex- 
pect them.” Yet we may often prevent or counteract 
them by prompt and intellirent action. Thousands 
of persons are constantly troubled with a combination 
of diseases. Diseased kidneys and costive bowels are 
their tormentors. They should know that Kidney 
Wort acts on these organs at the same time, Causing 
them to throw off the poisons that have clogged them 
and so renewing the whole systems 


THE NEW ENGLAND ORGAN C0. 


WE advise any one in want of a cabinet organ to 
buy only of manufacturers of well-estallished repu- 
tation, as an orgumn made byan unscrupulous manu- 
facturer may look well to all appearances, but be of 
really no value whatever. 

We can confidently recommend, and it gives us 

leasure to do so, the New England Organ Co., of 

ton, as reliable manufacturers of fine instruments. 


KCCH & SON. 
We our readers to look at the advertisement of 
Messrs. C. F. Kocn & Son, on the outaide cover of 
this paper. They keep a most marvelous assortment 
of dry goods of every description, furs, etc., etc. On 
visit to their store is a guaranty of future visits. 
I 


HARNESSES AND SADDLERY. 
Messrs. Peters & C. 











4LBOUR Co., of No. 691 Broad- 
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THE PHILADELPHIA TIMES FOR 
Tue present year has recorded grandest tri- 
umvphs for Honest Government achieved during the 


as paramount to Sam ¢ interests wi 
backward. The 
leaders on all sides, and, having dared 
B: regardiess of party threa 
party promises, they will boldly advance in their 
weed work until they shall fully restore “ govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the pie.” 
THE PHILADELPHIA ES was among the boldest 
pioneers in the cause of Political Reform. When ite 
publicacion began, nearly Sot oe pO. it was met 
with indifference by the 


e Hundred, and 
the submissive press of Philadelphia had no generous 
words of encoura ement for the desperate battle this 
journal accepted single-handed, although all new 
ust tribute to the independence of THz Times by fini 
tion, the sincere+t.orm of flattery. 
Tue PutabevPuia Times was founded nearly eight 
years ago as a thoroughly fearless and independent 
newspaper, and it bas never swerved for a day from 
its great mission. It has boldly and impartially crit!- 
cised public men and public messures, as justice de- 
manded, regardless of their political faith or power, 
and it has favored or op the election of men to 
responsible public trust with singleness of pur, § 
looking to the elevation and purification of all au- 


Patronage 
the evea tenor of 


tionized state, nation as the 
chaplets it can worthily wear. 

THe PHILaDELPHIA TimEs will be in the future just 
what it has been in the past, save as it advances in 
every feature of enlightened and independent jour- 
nalism. {t will be, as it ever has n, the resolute, 
uncompromising foe of the Boar and the spolis sys- 
tems in politics, and it will ever integrity and 
patriotism in statesmanship and in every form of 
authority as the supreme need of the conntry, re- 

rdiess of its result in hindering or promoting party 
nterests. And it will continue to lead in all the 
qualities of the most ive journalism and 

intain its high position as the most complete two- 
cent newspaper published in the United tes. It 
will enter upon the new year with the largest num. 
ber of renders it ever had since tte put:lication hegan ; 
with ite business largely increased in every depart- 
ment; with the larvert circulation to bona fide sub- 
acribers and purchasers of any Philadelphia journal, 
with the single exception of the + and with the 
largest legitimate profits ever earned by any daily 
newspaper of its years im the history olf American 
jourralism. 
Terms.—Twelve cents a week. By mail, six dollars 
a vear or fifty cents a month. 
SuNDAY EviTion.—Eight pages, two dollars a year. 
S'nele copies, four centa. 

THE eEKLY Times. —Published ev: Saturday 
morning. Two dol a year. Five copies, $8; ten 
copies, $15; twenty contes, #26. 

He TIMES ALMANAC for 18°8. Fifteen cents a copy. 


A GOOD OFFER. 

Tre Chicago. Burlington, snd Quincy Ratlroad Co: 
Rany has just issued an illustrated treatise, 

eart of the Continent,” describing the wonderful 
growth of the Six Great Sta boo! be: - 
fally printed and numerous engravings of high merit 
adorn its ae. Any one sending their name and 
address, with two three cent postage stampr, will re- 
celve onus by return mail by aonivieg to PERcrvaL 
Low LL, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, M[linois. 








I 
Buy a. Holiday Candies and Fancy Boxes at 

RRUMMELL’S. He hast 

York, at reasonable prices, A five-pound bex of Fine 

Mixed Candies og be oh es 

goods @ specialty. Broadway, near 12 treet ; 

208 Sixth renee, near 18th Street. 





Ratxy’s CaTaRRa Cure is taken internally. It acts 
directly upon the bleod and the mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75 cents. Manufactured by Cheney 
& Co., Toledo, O. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 





A Cit1zExs’ MEETING will be held at the Cooper In 
stitute on the evening of luesday, December 26th, 
1882, urge “the enforcement of the Sunday law, on 
the ground of the rights of all citizens to a day of rest 
and all worshiy-ers toa quiet Sabbath.” 

Among the speakers will be Prof. Theodore W. 
Dwight, Hon. Noah Davis, Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, Dr. 
Howar pgm 2 ‘on. Other promi 
nent and judicious speakers are to be invited. 


Holiday Gifs. 
PETERS & CALHOUN CO. 


offer the following choice goods: 
HARNESS, 














RIDING SADDLES, 
WHIPS, 
DRESS BLANKETS, ETC. 
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601. Broadway, New York. 
Watches and Jewelry 


BENEDICT BROTHERS. 


WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 


Up-Town Store, 697 Broadway, 
BEAR FOUBTH STREBT. 











J. 8. CONOVER & CO., 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Fine Grates. and Open Fireplaces, 


Direct Importers of Tile, 
BRASS ANDIRONS, 
FIRE-SETS, COAL-HODS, 
” BELLOWS, AND BRUSHES. 
A GPECIALTY [0 FINE BRASS SCREENS. 


FAN, FOLDING,and BANNER SCREENS, 
New, Chaste, and Artistic Designs. 


4 Large Invoice of English and French 
Brasses Just Keceived, 


TILE PLACQUES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Open Evenings Until January Ist. 
80 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST. 


RUBBER PAINT 


READY MIXED, 


75 Cts. A GALLON. 
REDS, BROWNS, SLATE, ETC. 


FOUR 
Roofs, Fences,and Barns. 


This is the only Feiat unaffected by the Sun, Mots- 
ture, Salt Air or Water, or Fumes from Burning Coal, 
that destroy all other Paints. 


Send fer Coler Cards, etc. 


Ingersoll Paint Works, 


78 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 23d St. bet, Fifth and Sixth Avs, 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 











GERMAN PENSION.—FrRav Marie D6LLEn, Doro- 
theenstr, 06-6 Lil, Keriin, Germany. ( eutrally located. 
Within three minutes’ walk of Berlin University and 
all the great public pullers, museums, ete. Ameri- 
cans accommodated with large, sunny 1ooms and 
home cooking. German_always ——- and, there- 
fore, quickly learned Terms moderate. Refers by 
permission to INDEPENDENT. 
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IVORY AND SHELL G00DS 


Suitable for Holiday Presents. 


Carved and Plain Ivory Toilet Sets, Ivory Mirrors 
and Brushes, Glove Stretchers and Folders, Ivory and 
Tortoise Shell Dressing Combs, ete. Ivory Cards and 
Pearl Shells for Decorative Painting. 


Manufactured and for Sale by 


F. GROTE & (CO. 


114 East Fourteenth Street, 
Opposite Academy of Music, 


Oe amen 
Is ae rbition, 
New Manu- 
ni f ctures, Ma- 
| chinery, and 
el 
WX. 4 rizr eines 1 
CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 
USEFUL HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
Trunks, Bags, Satchels, 


Fine Leather Gocds, 
and Umbrellas. 


1 CORTLANDT ST, 556 PROADWAY. 
723 SIXTH AVENUE, 


THE SPECIAL ATTENTION 
of all who are seeking beautiful Parcor, Linrarr, 
German STUDENT, OrFice, or other LAMPS, suitable 
for Holiday Presents, ts called to the very full assort- 
ment of Farence Potteries, from Hungary, France, 
Germany, and England, which te offered by 

BENNETT B. SCIINEIDER, 
Nos. 85 and 87 PARK PLACE, 

This fine collection of Art Lamps offered 

at retail until the Holidays. 


Attractive Holiday Presents 
TEN DOLLARS AMD UPWARD, 
PHOTOGRAPHY Mane Easy. 
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Open from 9 A. M. 
unt 

















E. & HT. Awrsomr & Co. 59: Bway, New Yous. 





ALBERT 


and my own house. 


high distinction they have obtained. 


over all others. 
STRAUSS.—Your Pianos astonish me. 


MANUFACTURER OF a 


NILSSON.—I shall take every opportunity to recommend and praise your instruments. 
KELLOGG,—For the last six years your Pianos have been my choice for the concert room 


ALBANI.—Am as aay satisfied with your splendid Pianos 


WEBER, 


_ AND SQUARE PIANO- 


They deservely merit the 


LUCCA.—Your upright« are extraordinary instruments and deserve their great succers 
PATTI.—I have used the Pianos of every celebrated maker, but give yours the preference 


I have not yet seen any Pianos which equal yours. 


W EHLI,—Mapbame Parepa called your Pianos the finest in the United States. | fully indorse 
that opinion. ‘They have no rival anywhere. 


Warerooms, 108 Fifth Avenue, corner of 16th Street, New York. 
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PATTERSON ¢65 ORGAN 


ib Bass,Oc- 
furni 


re} usual 
Kili JAMES T. PATTERSON, "scores; ae 


It te seldom that we meet with an article that so well corre 
Patterson 


shed 


sponds with the adver- 
woh of thei of the Pattersoninstruments ts 


$65 Orgen. 
for ea and as @ proof of their superiority, they will be shi, 
Morons oe Popp ey AoE my J re aleeaions Such achanceis 


en organ of real merit at euch lew prices 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


CARPETS 
AND ORIENTAL RUGS. 


We are now offering one of the Finest 
Lines of Foreign and Domestic Carpets 
ever exhibited. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
and WHOLE CARPETS, 


JUST RECEIVED IN 


Rare Antique, Indian, Ferahan, and 
Turkish. 


Axminster Whole Carpets, 


in private patterns, on hand and made 
to order, of any size. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


FASHIONABLE FURS 
at Greatly Reduced Prices, 


Special attention is called to the finest 
Stock of London Dyed Sealskin 
Sacques, Dolmans, and Sets, also Fur- 
lined Circulars, Fur Trimmings, Sleigh 
and Carriage Robes, Floor Rugs, éte 
ete. 


BROADWAY AND {9th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


? 





Financial, 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THe condition and tendency of the 
money market has undergone no appre- 
ciable change during the past week; but 
remained comparatively easy, with some 
increase in accommodations by the banks 
which facilitated general 
The 
raies op call to borrowers on pledge of 


to merchants, 
business to some considerable extent. 


stock collateral ranged from 2 to 6 per 
cent. and3 to 4 on Government bonds. 
Time loans were quoted at 4 to 6 per cent. 


and prime mercantile paper was discount- 
ed at 6 and 8 per cent. 

Bank Strocks.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares: 





Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked, 
America......... 150 158 |Mercantile........120 — 
American Ex...130 — 'Merchants’...... 130 133 
Butch's& Drov’s.100 — |Mexchants'Ex.. 80  — 
Broadway 230 — |Market. J on 
Chase . ‘186 — |Mech's& Trad'rsi20  — 
Commerce, . 152 - |Metropolitan....169 - 
Corn Exchange 148 — ,Nassau......., -- 120 =_ 
Chemical....... e001 — |New York ak 
Central Nat'l.. — |Ninth Nationai. is = 
Continental..... matt 120 |North River..... 20 — 

eqngncstceseds mi — |North America..100 — 
cit ates .. 110) =6— ;Ortental... — 
tast Rives....... 110 — |Pacific........... _ 
Eleventh Ward. 100 — ‘:Phoenix,......... - 
First Nat 800 Se 160 
Fourth Nation’ i. 126 — |People’s.. — 
.127 185 |Republic.. 30 140 
. — |Shoe & Leather. ‘130 _ 
— |St. Nicholas 30 
Irv “« 1 
Leather alan 165 --— |Union and 
Manhattan.......148 180 es Nat.. 
rine... — | Wall St. Natl 128 — 
Mechanics’ - 





Srock MARKET.—On account of a declara- 
tion of peace between the railroads which 
have been engaged in the cutting of the 
freight rates, etc., speculation on the Stock 
Exchange assumed an activity and buoy- 
avcy that was not anticipated. Through 
the manipulation of the “ leaders,” who 
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are believed to be heavily loaded with 
stocks bought at low prices, a very tempt- 
ing appearance was given to the market 
and an advance was indicated, to attract 
the outsiders; but the bait did not prove 
sufficient, as but few came forward in the 
capacity of purchasers. The greatest rise, 
as a rule, bas been in those shares in which 
the “‘ short” interest was the largest. Pacific 
Mail was notable exception, owing, it is 
reported, to the formation of a new pool 
in the stock, with a view to change the 
control of the property. The market closed 
rather weak and at a recession from best 
prices, which was attributed. to sales for 
realization of profits and the timidity with 
which ‘‘long” holders regard an intervening 
holiday. The sales of the week amounted 
to 3,196,771 shares. 

U. 8. Bonps.—One of the features of the 
week in the Government bond market was 
an increased demand and the higher prices 
obtained. The three-per-cents were in 
special demand, io view of the belief that 
Congress will reduce taxation, and thereby 
lessen the amount of revenue applicable to 
the redemption of the public debt. This 
would give a new lease of life to the above 
issue and improve the quality of the in- 


vestment. The closing quotations were as 
follows: 

Bia, sobre. ' Bid. ska 
58,"B! ,con.at Big 10536 Currency 68,'05.128 - 
4368, 1n01, reg.. At Currency 6s, ‘96 129 - 
4448. 180). coup. iH 1 Currency 68,'97.!130 ~ 
48,1007, reg..... 1 Currency 6s, '08. 13% -- 


4s, 1907. coup... 4 1 ‘Currency 6s,°00.1383  — 
Three per cents.1 104 


The Treasury disbursements were un- 
usually large, nearly $6,000,000 of called 
bonds having been presented for redemp- 
tion, including one block of $4,000,000 
fiom the Bank of Nevada. 

BANK STATEMENT.—The weekly state, 
meot of the Associated Banks issued from 
the Clearing-bouse last week was again u 
very favorable exhibit. It shows a gain in 
specie of $1,536,900 and in legal tenders 
of $911,900, an increase in deposits of $5,- 
888,500, an expansion in loans of $2,939,. 
400, and a decrease in circulation of $824,. 
000. The movement for the week results 
in a gain in surplus reserve of $976,675 and 
the banks now hold $6,079,925 in excess of 
the legal requirements. 

Receiver Price, of the Pacific Nationa] 
Bank of Boston, bas lately filed a number 
of civil libels against several parties, in- 
cluding the National Security Bank, which 
is attached for $20,000 on account of secur- 
ities transferred to it, as alleged, to give 
that bank a fraudulent preference, 

ForEIGN ExcHANGE.—The market for 
foreign exchaoge was strong, owing to a 
demand for bills to remit against incoming 
called Government bonds and railway 
securities, sold for foreign aceount. The 
nominal asking quotations were advanced 
1 cent, to $4 814 for 60 day bills and $4,854 


for demand. Actual business was done at 
concessious of 4 to 1jc. from the posted 
figures. 


FrxanciaAL ItTEM8.—Fisk & Hatch bave 
issued a handsome pamphlet with a map 
giviog facts and full particulars concern- 
ing the present condition and prospects of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail way Company, 
including information in regard to all the 
securities of that successful corporation, 
which pamphlet can be had free on 
application. 

The attention of investors is called to the 
udvertisement of Messrs. Post, Martin & 
Co., of No, 34 Pine Street, who offer the 
50-year 5-per-cent. Consolidated Mortgage 
Bonds of the Columbus, Hocking Vailey, 
and Toledo Railway Company, and also 
Special Car Trust Bonds. 

DrvmpenpDs. — The Imporiers’ and 
Traders’ National Bank of this city ex 
tends its Christmas greetings to its well- 
satisfied stockholders, with the announce- 
ment of a seven-per-cent dividend, payable 
on the second day of January. This is 
dove out of the earnings of the last six 
months, or at the rate of fourteen per cent. 
per annum—a good showing of good exec- 
utive management. 

‘The Western Union Telegraph Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of one anda 
half per cent., payable January 15th. 

The directors of the Merchants’ Exchange 
National Bank have declared a dividend of 
three per cent., payable Jan. 2d, 1888. The 
directors of the Oriental Bank have also 
declared a dividend, payable on the same 





date, of five per cent. 








THE SAYINGS OF UNCLE RUFUS. 


Tux following interesting interview is copied from 
alittle book, recently published, entitled “The Say- 
ings of Uncle Rufus ”: 





Usciz Rurus DagaMs THAT He 1s WILLIsM H. VanpER- 
BILT, Digs, AND GORS 30 HEAVEN AND INTERVIEWS Sr. 
PETER. 


On November 26th, 1880, a reporter asked Uncle 
Rufus Hatch his opinion on the situation of the stock 
market, and was promptly informed :“ Everything in 
Wall Street ‘s at sixes and at sevens and we had bet- 
ter be careful or we shall soon be at thirteens and at 
elevens. However,I don’t care to say anything about 
the stock market, as I am so often misquoted.” 

“You say that dreamily.” 

“ That is because of my dream last Sunday night on 
the cars, when I was returning from Washington. 
And, if The World dares to print it on my authority, it 
shall bave it. Don’t you forget, though, that my 
morning dreams never go by ri Id d 
that I was the son of the old Commodore, who did not 
feed his flocks on the Grampian hills of Staten Island, 
where, for a long time, | was a frugal swain. I 
dreamed that my father had made millions of money 
by running steamboats and ferryboats in opposition 


to other people, and that when he was gathered to his 
forefathers, at the ripe old age of eighty-three, he left 
me about $100,000,000, which in five years’ time I had 
multiplied to about $300,000,000, after settling with 
my sisters, aunts, and cousins, and my brothers. I 
dreamed that I was in the habit of yearly crossing 
the ocean ferry and purchasing real pictures—not 
chromes or lthog of imagi y profits, worth 
in a batch $500,000 ‘as the world wags,’ and that I 
bought horses on my return that cost $10,000 each, 
less or more, or‘ L’Assommoir,’ or words to that 
French effect. 1 aiso dreamed that I did not pay any 
taxes—to speak of. That I purchased $100,000,000 of 
Government bonds wiich were free from taxation, 
and thereby saving me the trouble of palavering the 
urbane President Wheeler, of the Tax Commission. 
Idreamed that unheeded flew my hours, so noise- 
lees falls the foot of Time, that on treads on 
flowers or runs over steel rails which cover divi- 

dends at 8 per cent., with water under every tie. 
I dreamed that I builaed magnifi 

which Lucullus might have envied, ou Fifth Ave- 
nue, for myself and members of my family. 

I dreamed that, after some fortable ts, 

I sped toward the celestial regions with the speed of 
a $26 Paterson engine. Soon I arrived at the gate of 
Paradise, and stood outside, like Tom Moore's Pert, 
disconsolate, with a confounded echo saying, as I 
spoke the line: ‘ Late!’ ‘late!’ To me an usher comes. 
I seem to have innumerable cards about me, shaped 
like a V, and all curiously greenbacked. The usher 
takes acardand disappears on a vaporish platform, 
with a self-acting gate. Llook around, and see only 
a fog-bank without cushions; but I sit down and take 
stock of my situation. Presently a celestial lackey 
passes, and Iask whether I can see St. Peter. I 
almost said St. Paul and Milwaukee, but checked my” 
self on a stoporder. After some little disarrange- 
ment of my time-table and apparent switching of 
trainson a cerulean railway, a little window near 
me opens precisely like a ticket-window, and over it 
the letters N. Y. C. and H. R. R., in effulgent light. I 
hail this as a good omen. Out of the window comesa 
benevolent head, the like of which by an old master I 
remembered as ia my picture gallery, labeled ‘St. 
Peter.’ ‘Are those letters a compliment ora guar 
antes? Iasked. *Those letters,’ said the Saint, in a 
sweetly persuasive voice, ‘mean ‘New Year Celes- 
tial and Heavenly Railroad,’ and don’t you make a 
mistake, my sweet William of an earthly garden. But 
what do you want?” 

“*I want to come in,’I respond,‘and to take a 
ticket with a return, if that be allowable.’ 

“To which the Saint responds : ‘Who enter here do 
not leave hope behind, provided they first give a good 
reference.’ 

“To this I reply that I refer to the old Commodore. 
‘Tell my father that Billy is here.’ 

“* The Commodore is down stairs in the vaults just 
now, shoveling coal, sixteen hours per diem.’ 

“*What! You don't put a great millionaire in Pur- 
gatory ?’ 

“*Wedo not here call the vaults by that title. We 
name them ‘ Retribution.’’ 

“Then I refer to the Astor of the millionaire flower- 
beds of earth.’ 

“*The Astor is out collecting rents. He built aouses 
for the rich and not for the poor. He leaves at seven 
o’clock every morning and returns at six in the even- 
ing.’ 

“*Ig A. T. Stewart present?’ 

“*Yes; but he is very busy keeping a dry goods 
store around the corner.’ 

“* Well, is Daniel Drew where I can speak to him? 

“*No. Daniel Drew has got a little broker's shop of 
his own on the other side of the street, where he still 
sells ‘puts’ and ‘calls’ on Erte and dabbles in Wa- 
bash.” 

“*Can I see Mr. Lincoln, our late President Mr. 
Seward, Mr. Greeley, or Mr. Orton? Are they here?’ 

“* Why, of course,they came here on an express train 
without stops, and they went right to the best station 
on Jupiter's planet. Please remember thut thetr lives 
avere spent in benefiting mankind. We knew all 
about them before they came,and perhaps they had 
more to do with this last election Im the success of 
Garfield over Hancock than Sam Tilden or John Kelly. 
But have you no other references ? asked St. Peter. 

“*Is George Peabody here P 

“* Why, of course, he is here. He divided his money 
before departing the other life and for the benefit of 
the laboring man. He built houses forthe mechanics 
to live in, in London, and left the rents to accumulate 
for their benefit. He did all that he could for his 
fellow-men." 

“*Why,'I exclaimed, in my dream,‘I spent $4,- 
000,000 in 188) and 1881 todo that very same thing, 
and where he spent one million I have spent twenty 
on the same lines of survey. Before I came away it 
was arranged that these rents should be very moder. 
ate, not exceeding three pcr cent. on the investment, 
and this is to go on and multiply for ages and ages, to 
be reinvested all for the laboring man, who did so 
much to make my father and myself as wealthy as 
we were. If Mr. Peabody can come in, I am certainly 
entitled to goin and enjoy all the privileges he does.” 

















here, and that was, he left America and went to Eng- 
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land to die, that he might have a long funeral. Bus, 
my sweet William of the golden parterres of earth, 
if what you have just said is true, I will see that you 
have every facility to prove it. I shall telephone 
down to New York, and see if there is any one upon 
whom I can rely who will verify your statement. In 
the meantime, you can go out and look at the pictures 
of the subterranean world, and, if you get tired (as I 
know you will), you can visit the stables and select 
the fastest horses and exercise them, say twelve 
hours a day to commence with, and as soon asI find 
your statement is correct I will send for you tore 
turn to this celestial ticket office. You know up here 
we are old fogies. We never resign or die, and we are 
very conservative and analogous to what you man- 
aged in affairs on earth. We constitute a close cor- 
poration. Now you must excuse me. I have no time 
to go into an argument of how you managed your in- 
terests on earth ; but please remember that you will 
have a fair show.’ 

“* What, am I to go to Purgatory 7?” 

“* Please remember that I have just stated that we 
have no Purgatory. It is onlyretribution. Some peo- 
ple work a hundred years and some a thousand, with 
additional hours to what they did on earth, to make 
up for the hardship which they gave to men who 
amassed their wealth for them.’ 

“Just atthis moment,” continued Uncle Rufus, 
“the ductor of the Washington train came in and 
shouted ‘Tickets!’ which waked me up, just before 
we arrived at Elizabeth, on our way to Jersey City.” 

“ Will you please pardon me, Mr. Hatch, if Iexpress 
my mind,” said the reporter. 

“Oh! certainly, sir. Take a cigar. Let it end in 
smoke.” 

“I don’t believe a word of this dream. 
wide awake at home.” 

“ Well, you may think so ; but I can prove to you that 
I wasin Washington Sunday. I can also prove that I 
bought a ticket for NewYork ; that I bought a sleeping- 
berth in Pullman Palace Car No. 161, sleeping-berth 
No. 10; that I paid a porter 10 cents, more or less, for 
polishing my shoes and brushing me off last Monday 
morning, when I arrived at Jersey City long, before 
chromo-time was struck in the board. There were on 
board the train alawyer anda Washington lobbyist 
by whom I can prove that we rode up-town together 
on the elevated railroad. I can prove that it was a 
very cold morning by The World of that day. Now, 
if you want any further proof than this that I was 
asleep when the conductor came in and called 
*Ticketa |" you will have to ask some one beside my- 
self, and, if I was not the son of the Commodore while 
I was asleep, who else was I ?” 

“I don't see that you have answered my original 
question as yet about the market.” 

“ Well, I will tell you that itis getting to be a per- 
sonal matter for me to express an opinion on the 
stock market. If I go into the Board, one of these 
young brokers comes in and asks me: ‘How are 
chromos? How are photographs? How are litho- 
graphs? Before I can get out of the Board some one 
else asks me how ‘ gift enterprises’ are, bow ‘ undis- 
covered railroads’ are? Another gentlemar comes in 
and asks : ‘ How is Northwest ? ‘ How isSt. Paul? Have 
they been doubled up yet?” And they know that I 
know very well that they know more alout these 
than I know. There is not a brokerdown in Wall 
Street who don’t consider himself worth a millioa 
dollars on paper, or words to that effect. And 
this newspaper fiend went on with this kind of talk 
until I suggested thatI hadan engagement. When 
I got to Forty-second Street, met a ‘bull,’a very 
excited one, with long horns. He told me that the 
Northern Pacific bad just arranged for $40,000,000 of 
money to plete their gigantic enterprise, and that 
they bad also arranged for the importation of several 

Alli of emig to settle around the road, next 
year ; and that $40,000,000 of gold would be imported 
to this country between now and the Slst of Decem- 
ber; that the demand on the steamships was so great 
that they could not carry it all in so short a time, and 
that, therefore, sailing vessels had been chartered to 
help bring it over, or many words to that effect on the 
*bull’ side. When I got down to Thirty-seventh 
Street, opposite the Brick Church, I met what down 
in Wall Street we call a‘ pointer.’” 

“ What is a ‘ pointer’?” 

“He isa man that goes around and gets private in- 
formation. Well dressed, he mingles in more or lese 
good society (I lay emphasis on the less) and receives 
confidential points of how the market is going to fluc- 
tuate. He goes into one office, and gets into a joint 
account without putting up any margin, except his 
potat. He advises the purchase of several thousand 
shares of Wabash and other bosh,or Western Union, 
more especially the latter. He goes into another 
office, and reverses the point and gets another unso- 
phisticated broker to sell him ‘short’ an equal 
amount of the same stocks and with equal confi- 
dence in each instance. The‘ pointer’ takes half the 
profits of the account that is on the winning side. 
You will find these * pointers’ in nearly all the hotels, 
y in Del ico’s and the Windsor. The vic- 
tims of the pointers are the ‘setters’ by the tape’s 
sweet margin. Now you can readily understand why 
I am sensitive about expressing my opinion on the 
stock market. Nevertheless, in a way, I hope you 
plainly see that I have really answered your ques- 
tions. Don't laugh at my dream—print it—for, by the 
way, I don't believe that The World’s Wall Street gos 
sipper is anything but an unfledged undergraduate 
who is kept in the fourth story, where nightly he 
dreams the points which he writes out during the 
next day.” 

“Do you believe, Mr. Hatch, that the Commodore's 
gon will adopt the basis of your dream and benefit 
the working classes of this city, who now live and die 
in tenement houses ?” 

“Of course, I do. Even ifhe should not or even if 
he should, Iam sure Jay Gould or Keene will The 
reasons for my thinking so are that he has always 
taken my points. I went to him by appointment to 
ask him to lend me $300,000 to buy and get control of 
Michigan Central and for him to name the board, 
which he did a year and ahalflater. I then gave him 
all the details of the road, the stock list,and minute 
information as to everything pertaining to that prop- 
erty. When I left my office to visit him, the stock wag 
365%. He began buying before I returned to my office, 
and, in consequence, now controls that road. By ap. 
pointment also concerning Chicago and Northwest, I 
went to the Commodore’sson still later and gave him 
all the facts and figures as! obtained them from Mr. 
Sykes, the day after the death of Mr. Orton, the presi- 
dent of Western Union. The stock was then about 36 
if I remember rightly. The Commodore’s son im- 
mediately bought and now controls that road. Every- 
body knows that Iadvised him to buy his Govern- 
ment bonds, and so advised him almostevery week 
during the past year. Hence,I repeat, of course, he 
will act as to the tenement bouses precisely as was 

wggested in the dream. I tell you, St. Peter's ‘hand. 
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writing is on the wall’ in my dreams ; and, unless the 
Commodore’s son will do these things, he will get noth- 
ing from St.Peter but @ position as spiritual driver on 
a tram-car, as Londoners say, with from fourteen to 
sixteen hours’ work a day, in the conveyance of rapid- 
transit passengers from the station ‘Here’ to the 
depot ‘Hereafter.’ And now that, like George Can- 
ning’s‘ Kneedy Knife-Grinder,’ in the poem,I have 
answered that ‘I have no story to tell.’ I add, along 
with the poem, that I am simply a friend of humanity 
in narrating this dream, which, perhaps, was inspired 
by old Jacob Little. Who knows?” 





No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, Dec. 18th, 1882. 

To those persons seeking a good interest- 
paying 6-per-cent. investment at or about par 
we would recommend the Chesapeake and 
Ohio six-per-cent. bonds, due in 1911, and the 
Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big Sandy 
sixes, due in 1902. 

Both of these bonds pay their interest reg- 
ularlyin New York City in gold. They are both 
First Mortgages on finished properties, with 
net earnings largely in excess of their interest 
payments, and both are listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

In this connection we bave just published a 
little document ‘‘ Concerning the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway,’’ copies of which can be 


had at our office. 
FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


TO INVESTORS. 


COLUMBUS, HOCKING VALLEY, AND 
TOLEDO RAILWAY COMPANY FIFTY- 
YEAR 5-PER-CENT. CONSOLIDATED 
MORTGAGE BONDS. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE FISCAL END 
ING DECEMBER 31st, Ts a 


OFFICE OF FISK & HATCH, 








es cntutateetnenneaant 519, 
=... Su 137 08 
ee ‘1,190.6 
INTEREST ON FUNDED DEBT inp %*" ™ 

ecrcscsaceneaanaiadeeanence 656,874 00 
Re $533,783 80 


6-PER-CENT. CAR TRUST BONDS OF THE 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT CO., CAPITAL 
$1.500,000 PAID UP. $900,000 Bonds run- 
ning from 6 months to 5 years, interest payable 
quarterly. dn 


SPECIAL CAR TRUST BONDS. 
Series A-8—Columbus, Hocking Valley. and Toledo Rail 
way, 6 per cent., interest payable semi-annually. 
Series A-8 B—Columbus, Hocking Valley, and Toledo 
Railway, 6 per cent., interest payable arterly. 
Series A-10—Minneapolis and St. Louis way,6 per 


New York, Chicago, and St. Louis Railway, 7 per 
cent., interest payable semi-annually. 
Circulars on application. 


For Sale by 


POST, MARTIN & CO. 


34 PINE STREET. 





NINETEEN CONSECUTIVE MONTHLY DIVIDENDS 
have been earned and paid by the Coneolidated Gold 
Mining Co. of Georgia to this date. The Directors 
have also contracted to add to the Company’s works 
sufficiently to double the net profits, by the sale of 
13,000 Shares of Stock remaining to the Company’s 
Treasury. 

The earnings are very uniform, and at total ez- 
penses not exceeding one-third of gross product, 
showing among the largest ratios of profit in indus- 
trial production. 

The material is, in fact, not mined, or subject to 
mining costs and risks; but is quarried and handled 
chiefly by water. It is in great mass, visible and 
measurable by engineers, who certify to very many 
years’ supply. 

The undersigned (with no interest in the owner- 
ship) have personally examined the Company’s prop 


erty and workings, and are entirely satisfied to 
the stock for sale on commission = an pam Lady ad 
she - = offered ata 
. per annum, and on which 
atleast, should be yi Tok oS 
a Ly debt. The 
e Company no L stock is unassess- 
able and the ma command high ref 
Particulars on application. eeenes 
For sale in sums to suit by 


G. B. SATTERLEE & CO., 
60 Broadway, N. Y. 
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MORTGAGES ON FARMS AND 
KANSAS CITY REAL ESTATE, 
: = BETTING tne PER CENT. 

mi-Annua nterest te Investors. 
Ww 
farms in the best, portions of Kensas and Missour, 





in case of any trouble or delay in making such col- 
NG TO STAND ALL EXPENS and 
‘ORS FROM LOsS. TLES GUAR- 
—_ FUNDS eek ae TUACED. Write 
particalars, ing amount you 
would wish tg invest on satisf 
securities, tifles. etc. Ad a a 
oummnis, Semel te nee i. 
ENGLAND, 
WESTERLY, BR. I., 


JARVIS, CONKLIN & 00., Kansas City, Xo 





AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP IA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 
SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 
Canstal. hy etm ay 4 OR PROCURED for | 
their bonds purchased or negotiated. 
FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
T and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 


and other Cor, 


isin hands of Receivers or 
WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT 8 RITIES 
on Commission. — 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-pay investments. 


ae ag and other information furnished on ap- 
JOHN ©. SHORT, President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 
WK. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


Secured by First 

° Mortgage Loans on 

- Penrose Red River 

o alley Farms, worth 

hree i six times the amount 
oaned. 


Interest collected and sent to you free 
Loaner in the 





ef Cost. First Le 

Valley. Eight years the 
P mtance with men, lands, and ues. 
Have never had occasion to f a a 


H. A 
for fuller inf of an 
circular if you have funds to invest. 
Address E. P. GATES, 


President Merchants’ Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


THE STATE 


SHFE DEPOSIT VAULT, 


Cor. Exchange Place and William St. 


(Under the supervision of The Bank of the State of 
New York.) 
Bowes to rent from $15 to $250 per year 
in this unquestionably secure BURGLAR- 
PROOF Vault. I: oti licited 








J.D. BROWER, Assistant. 


MANHATTAN 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND STORAGE C0. 


SAFES TO RENT FROM $19 To PER AN- 
NUM IN BURGLAR AND A ty VAULTS. 
SAFE KEEPING OF BONDS, D WIL1S, AND 
OTHER VALUABLE PAPERS. ALSO SILVERWARE, 
PAINTINGS, STATUARY, BRONZES, etc. 

WM. H. APPLETON.......... President. 
=} Serre Vice-President 





(Lys, Bouven S JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yorw 


Accounts of Banks. Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
iasued. 

Bonds and Stecks bought and so}d on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand, 

All matters pertaining te a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Sallie Street, Chicago. 





REAL ESTATE 2CuGEz ANP 0-0 ox 
PROPERTY RENTED 2%, 


tances made premptly. 
TAXES — Assessments looked after and 


LOANS pt be for a term of years 





Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 
will de well wuts » vanes the olé Banking 
HOWES & COMPANY, 
11 WALL 6TREET, NEW YORK 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY). 
a@ general Stock Commission 
at 4 per cent., payable 


PER CENT. NET. 


Loans, or small, placed on Minne 
apolis City perty, with absolute securi 
ty. References given. 


DICKEY & TURNER, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ELECTION NOTICES. 


THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 








ras, 

= of ae and Murray Street, Tuesday, 
, 1883. will 9 

tolr & EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES. 
™ New Youn, Dec. 18th, 1688. } 
DIVIDEND Ne. 62. 

HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 

declared a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE- 

HALF PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com- 

pany from the net earnings of the three months end- 

ing Dec. Sist instant, payable at the office of the 

Treasurer, on and after the 15th day of January next, 

to shareholders of record on the 2Uth day of Decem- 
ber instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 8 o’clock on the 
afternoon of Dec. 20th instant, and opened on the 
morning of the 16th of January next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 








FREDERICK FOSTER, 
Late Secretary of the Safe Deposit Co. of New York, 
ENERAL MANAGER. 


346 and 348 BROADWAY, 
corner Leonard Street. 


No Risk; *=" Solid 10 per Cent 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 
Sclid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 


A Golden Opportunity. 
For Circular address the 


Central Mlinots Financial Agency, Jacksonville, Ill. 


NSLOW, 
STON AERTS. 
ANKERS 


15 Bread St., Mills Building, New York. 
DEPOSITS received with interest, subject to sight 


checks. 
sTOs, EXCH. SECURITIES bought and sold for cash 
and on . 
pa Te FINANCIAL LETTER sent daily. 
ENT SECURITIES a 


ity. 
All kinds of unlisted bonds ught and gets and 








oy epstattons furnished. P. O. Box L 
E. H. DENSLOW, Member of N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
. A. La H. H. Herts. 8. H. NicHOLs. 





F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 

Ne. 5 Broad or 27 Wall Streets, N. Y., 
Member of the New York Stock Exchange. A gen- 
eral ban business tran: . Securities nome 
and sold on Commission for cash or on margin. Ad- 
pproved collateral at the market 

ved subject to check at sight. 

it allowed on all balances. 

Ss as gapoened Se. Londo' fen Francisco, Boston, 

P. Shy wow York Weekly Financial Report is 
mailed free of charge on application. — 


"THE WESTERN 
ARM MORT 
i Lawrence, Kat 











BANK OF NEW YORK, 
New York, DecemBer 16TH, 1882. 
DIVIDEND OF SEVEN PER CENT. O 
of — yk ow al ag Fy. mes — | 
declared 8 a ie on the jay 0 
| +t Mooks will remain closed 


THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ ore ae, | 
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copuaty = e transfer 
—_— EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
INSURANCE. 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47. 


cl features of this Com are ABSO. 
LUTE ECU ITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
ina * GEO. #. BURFORD, Actuary. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 289 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
145 BROADWAY: New York. 
62d Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1882. 
33 
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‘THO6. ¥, GOODRICH, Secretary. 


Commercial 
DRY GOODS. 


THERE has been but little disposition 
manifested to push business in the market 
fordry goods. Although buyers are present 
in fair numbers, they are cautious and ex- 
as no haste to a or place orders 

or Spri Li is apparent neglect 
was poor Sem any special lines or styles 6f 
goods, it would possibly attract less remark; 
but, as it extends throughout the dealings o: 
the market, it is evident there is no desire 
to anticipate future wants. The business 
of the week has been principally confined to 
the purchase of such small parcels of sea- 
sonable goods as are actaally required to 
meet the immediate demand. 

Corron Goops.—The demand for cotton 
goods has been irregular, and, while a fair 
business was reported in a few makes of 
plain and colored cottons, the general move- 
ment was rather slow. The readjustment 
of values is steadily progressing and bottom 
prices have certainly been reached on some 
of the most desirable fabrics. Fine bleached 
goods, such as Wamsutta and New York 
Mills shirtings, are quoted lower than at any 
time since 1878, and, should any further 
change be made in the price of these goods, 
it will most likely be in an upward direc- 


tion, 

Print Oloths have been in moderate de- 
mand, and, while manufacturers are more 
dis; to sell, quotations are uachanged 
at 8 11-16c. for extra 64x64s and 8 5-16c. for 
56x60s. Some lots of standard 64x64s were 
offered at 8§c., but no sales are reported, 

Prints.—Aside from shirtings (in which 
there has been a fairly satisfactory business), 
the print market has been very quiet, selec- 
tions of fancies having been chiefly re- 
stricted to small parcels of the choicest work 
adapted to the Holiday trade. 

Dress Goops.—There was only a light 
reassorting demand for Fall and Winter 
dress goods at first hands; but additional 
orders for Spring fabrics were placed with 
agents to a considerable aggregate amount, 
and popular makes of nun’s veilings and 
lace buntings are largely sold to arrive. 

Woo.ien Goops.—The past week has been 
seasonably dull in the woolen market, and 
even the late light demands on the most 
staple lines for Winter use are virtually atan 
eud. Selections were made of light-weight 
woolens early in the season, mainly in the 
finer grades, which are well controlled by 
orders, and, as @ rule, manufacturers are 
slow up, for the reason that demands 
on Spring fabrics will henceforth be ofa 
limited nature, and, while odds and ends of 
past and current orders are in course of 
dispatch, the trade gencrally are giving their 
main attention to the proper winding up of 
the season's business. 








FOREIGN GOODS, 

As is usual at this period of the season, 
the general demand has been irregular in 
character in the market for foreign goods. 
Novelties and specialties in all fabrics suit- 
able for Holiday trade have commanded the 
chief attention, though in the closing out of 
seasonable goods there has been a fair 
amount of business done. Embroideries, 
laces, handkerchiefs, fine ribbons, etc. are 
pretty lively. Dress goodsare in only mod- 
erate uest. Fine black cashmeres, best 
plush, silk, and velvet are in irregular de- 
mand, velvets taking the lead, high colors 
being rather scarce. Importers are prepar- 
ing to show Spring goods and are not active- 
ly engaged on reassortments. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist com- 
pare as follows with the same periods of the 
past two years: 


For the week 1882. 188), 
tthe POPE....cccerecsees $2,590,400 91,683,128 
ily arkes pcccccccesoceses 2,192,800 1,662,683 


RE os cccsensenecse 197,350.271 107,084,881 
ee . 105,002,256 111,561,408 


WM. ESTER & 60., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTUR- 
ERS OF 


FINE FURS. 


SEAL SACQUES, DOLMANS, 
SILK GARMENTS, TRIMMINGS, 
ETC. 

4 WEST 14th STREET. 


WM. ESTER, the well-known Furrier, for so 
years at 51 Maiden Lane, bas removed his entire 
ness to 4 West 14th St., this city. 











Fashionable Clothing for 
Men, Youth, Boys, and Chil- 
dren. Reliable Goods at low 
prices. 

JOHN PARET & CO., 
402 and 404 Fulton Street, 
Cor. Gallatin Place, 
Brooklyn. 

J. E. STANTON, Manager, 
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RIDLEYS, 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts.,N.Y. 


Holiday Goods. 


TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES! 


OPEN EVENINGS. 
Dress Silks.: 


Seal and Otter Sacques, 
$69, $75. $85, $95, $110, UP. 
FUR-LINED CIRCULARS, 
$15, $19, $23, $25, UP. 
FUR-LINED DOLMANS. TRIMMED BLACK RUSSIAN 
HARE AND COLLAR, $25, $20, $°3, $8, UP. 


MiSSEN’ AND CHILDREN S FANCY FUR SETDS, 45c., 

50c., T5c., -, $1.25, $1.50, ¢2, UP 

povs' ap You TH'S SEAL CAPS, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, 
82,8 

GENTLEMEN'S ALL-BAND CAPS, 66, 87, 88, $9, $10. 


BLACK FOR PELERINE ~~ 


2.75, $3, $4, AND $5, 


KID GLOVES. 


EVENING TINTS AND WIIITES. 


MOUSQUETAIRES. 
6 BUTTON LENGTH AT 81.25. 
8 BUTTON LENGTH AT 81 50, 
10-BULTON LENGTH AT $2.00. 


MONOGRAMS. 


4-Button, 6 Button, 10-Button, 
$1.20. $1.45. $2.50. 


CENTLEMEN’S 


TANS, BLACK EMBROIDERED, $1.35. 

RED TANS, BLACK EMBROIDERED, 81.50. 

be DOGSEINS (Reyaler),2-Button Embroidered, 
$1.75. 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 


LINEN HANDKEKCHIEFS, COLLARS, FICHUS, Ete. 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, MONTURES, Etc. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 811; to 317 Grand Street; 
68, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST.; 
50, 61, AND 68 ORC HaRD STREET, NEW YORK. 


~ S$PECIAL BARGALNS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON, 


CARPETS 


200 PCS. ROYAL WILTONS at $1.°5 PER YD 

600 pe 5 FRAME BODY BRUSSELS FROM 
PER YI 

800 PCS. E xTR A SUPER. INGRAINS FROM 85c. PER 
YD. 


MATS AND RUGS. 


A LARGE VARIETY AT LESS THAN MANUFAC. 
TURERS’ PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


AND DRAPERIES. 

900 PCS. TAPESTRIES (JUTES) IN SILK EFFECTS, 
FOR DRAPERIES, AT 50c.; WORTH 61 PEK YARD. 

500 PCS. RAW SILK CROSS STRIPES AT81; WORIH 
$1.75 PER YARD 

200 PCS, SPUN SILK CROSS STRIPS AT $2; WORTH 
$3.50 PER YARD. 


8 Button, 
$2.00. 








$1.10 


JUST RECEIVED, A SPECIAL LINE OF ELEGANT 
EMNOSSED TURCOMAN CURTAINS, STYLES TO BE 
FOUND IN NO OTHER HOUSE, AT $87.50; WORTH 
$100 PER PAIR. 


Lace Curtains. 


OUR STOCK IS COMPLETE WITH ALL THE NEW 
AND ELEGANT D&SIGNS IN BRUSSELS, SWISS 
ANTIQUE, CLUNY, MADRAS, AND NOTTINGHAMS, 
FROM $1 PER PAIR. 


WINDOW SIIADES (A SPECIALTY). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 
i C0. 


Sixth Avenue and {3th Street. 





Sactory, tt te 








continuing the retail business of the late firm of 


A.T.STEWART & CO., 


OFFER THROUGHOUT THIS WEEK A NEW AND 
BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION OF 


HOLIDAY NOVELTIES 


AND FANCY ARTICLES, 


TOGETHER WITH A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF 


Dress Fabrics, Silks, Velvets, 
Shawls, Cloaks, and Furs, 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, ' 
Perfumery and Toilet Articles, 
Hosiery and Underwear, 
Ribbons, Laces, Gloves, 
Linens, Blankets, Carpets, 
Rugs, Upholstery, etc. 





Those in Search of Appropriate 


Christmas Presents 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES 


ARE INVITED TO EXAMINE THE UNEQUALED 
COLLECTION NOW ON EXHIBITION 


in all Departments. 
Orders by Mail promptly d ‘and Samp! 
sent when desired. 


Broadway, 4th Av.,9th and{ Oth Sts. 
Stop Buying Dress Patterns! 


Moody’s New Tailor System 


OF Squake MEASUREMENT CUTS EVERY GaRMENT Worn 
by Lady or Child from the full printed and iilustrated 








instructions and is sold on its own merits. No fit 
ting, pinning, or pulling or waste of goods, as wit! 
patte rns. Our very liberal terms have proven Moody's 
System to be all we claim for it. One complete sys 
tn: 25.00, on monthly payments. Send 75 cents or 
25 3c. stam ps for first payment and we will send you 


on’ complete y yey Pi a: Balance can be paid 
hoe month the stem ia not more than satis 
ec returned after 00 days ct ovr ex 


D. W. MOODY & CO., 
31 West 9th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


pense 


EJ Denning Ca 





DOWN IT GOES. 


OUR PRICES HAVE BEEN THE LOWEST IN THE 
CITY ; STILL OUR STOCK OF 


Overcoats and Suits 


(WEN’S AND BOYS’) 


DOES NOT MOVE QUICKLY ENOUGH TO SUITUS 8 
WE HAVE, THEREFORE, MADE SUCH GENUINE 
AND 


SWEEPING REDUCTIONS 


AS WILL ENABLE US TO CLOSE IT OUT PROMPT- 
LY. COME AND SEE THE GOODS AND PRICES, 
AND BE CONVINCED THAT WE ARE 


Below the Lowest! 


WADE & CUMMING, 


Cor. 8th Avenue and 23d St., 


Crand Opera House. 





{December 21, 1889, 


| HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
W.&J. SLOANE 


have just opened a superb collection of 


TIGER, 
LEOPARD, 
BEAR, 


and other 


FUR RUGS. 


Also a splendid assortment of 


Oriental Rugs, 


including many fine examples of EAST= 
ERN ART. 


Broadway, Eighteenth & 
Nineteenth Streets, 











NEW YORK. 





THE 
IMPROVED 


NO BO 


other Corset 


waist or a straight form. 
and 5. 


to the Corset in any particular. 


at = Corset. 
Two measure. 





Instead ad of bone, rows of very sti, 
and still yielding lo every moveme 


The whole burden of the cioth’s is transfurr d 
best adapted to sustain their weight, supporting overything v.ithout inconvenience 
an« almost without the wearer’s consciousr.ers, making this garment, in truth, 4 Cow 


COMFORT CORSET. 


NES TO BREAK. 


Ladies who have not worn the Comfort Corset cannot realize its supertority to any 
Ithasa variety of shoulder sizes for each waist size, adjusting them to a tapering 


No other Corset has more than one size at the top, for any one waist size 
St ~_ ane tasty as a French Corset, combining ease and ccmfort with elegance 


cord are inserted, giving all the sup 


rt of bones 
of the form, aud of being washed, w 


thout injury 


to that portion of the shoulders 


required. Send for our circular, with rule for measurement and 
Price List. Waiets for for children on same principle. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY THE 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET COMPANY, 


76 CHAUNCEY STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Also for Sale by the Leading Dry Goods Houses throughout the Country. 








R. H. 





MACY & CO. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 





14th Street, Sixth Avenue, and -13th Street, New York City. 





The view we present this month is taken from the grand entrance, No. 62 West 14th Street, during the Holidays, and will give our friends 
au idea of the appearance of the store in the bight of the Christmas Season, when everybody goes to ‘‘ Macy’s”’ to select suitable Holiday Pres- 


ents. 


The crowds are not confined to this particular part of the store ; but every portion of it presents a similar appearance. 
On the Ist of December our regular opening of Holiday Goods takes place, when the large and elegant assortment of imported goods that 
have been held in our reserve rooms for this display are placed on sale, and thece, in connection with the evergreens througout the store, pre 


sent a fairylike appearance tha: is not equaled by any establishment ip this country. 


It needs to be seen to be appreciated. 


During the hight of the Holidsy Season there is probably no store in the world that is visited by a larger uumber of people (upward of 


60,000) passing through the establishment daily. 


Our assortment of Imported Goods this season will be found particularly attractive, as they have been carefully selected by a member of 
the firm and several competent buyers, whu bave spent the past Spring and Summer monthsin the manufacturing centers of Europe. The 
choicest and most elegant novelties have been secured at prices that enable us to place them on our counters at minimum rates, so that even per 
sons of moderate means may be enabled to purchase them. 

We repeat our invi'stion (issued in » former number) to all strangers visiting the city to call upon us, 2s we feel assured that a visit will 
be found interesting. We shall also be glad to send ‘giatis)a Catalogue of our goods, and. if you send usan order by mail, we will give it 


prompt and careful attention. 


Our Mail Order Department will be found a great convenience to our out-of-town friends, as they can obtain 


what they wish at same prices charged at the counter, with the slight addition of cost to mai.or express. Muny city customers prefer this 
methods to sparing the time necessary to come in person. 


Cc. B. WEBSTER, 
B. WHEELER, | Firm, 


RO. MACY & CO, 
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R. H. MACY & 00.,) = 


14th ST. SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 


We are displaying this season 
the largest and most elegant 
stock of 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


ever Offered by us. Our buyers 
have been abroad the entire year 
and great care has been exercised 
by them in selecting the choicest 
articles, both useful and orna- 
mental, to be found in the manu- 
facturing centers of Europe. 

Purchasing entirely from manu- 
facturers and paying cash, we are 
enabled to sell at most reason- 
able prices, and our patrons can 
not only rely upon getting goods 
of the finest quality, but at a pos- 
itive saving to themselves, 


In ordering 


Christmas 


Gifts, we would urge‘upon our pa- 
trons the importance of placing 
their orders early; for, as the 
Holiday Season approaches and 
Express Companies are crowded 
with business, delays will occur 
that we are —_ to prevent. 


R. H, MACY & C0. 


——— ot 


Buy of the Manufacturer. 


HENRY SIEDE, 


The 14th Street 


FURRIER. 


Seal-Skin Sacqnes, I Dolmans, Fur-Lined Gare 





Maffs, Capes, Oden , Caps, Rebes, 
Rugs, etc., etc. 


14 West 4th, Street, New York. 


over 30 Years. 








“BEST ‘IN THE WORLD’ 





li our Epte Sowtas Silk, pu 


silk, im pieces from one 
cents per ounce, with a “itberal discount to 2 sepnts. 
(The olla of silk on spools would 


——e dolla 

in fect . eatiot ction wah oat Waste Bak’ 

ne P per following from Mrs. ‘Henry W, Ward ik we pub. 
BRoox.rs, N.Y. 

The Brainerd & Armstrong Co.: 

T have used a good deal of your Waste Sewing Silk 
for some years past, with pleasure and satisfaction. I 
consider it a great economy, and for hand sewing, 
mending the many rips and tears that are a part of a 
housekeeper's duties, itis invaluable. The silk itself 
is just as good as any spool silk, and, when disen- 
tangled (which is very easily done), it can be wound 
and is always ready when needed. All who try it 
will, I am sure, find it not only economical, but agreas 
convenience, Respectfully, 

- Mrs. H. W. Beecurn. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


469 Broadway. New York. 











Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
Y mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 
Oak Hall, 
Giuth and Market Sis., Philadelphia, 


Fine Mohair and Silk Seal Sacks 
DOLMANS, 


BROCADE 
VELVET 
AND 
MATELASSE 
* DOLMANS, : 


AT LOW PRICES,. / 


E. S. MILLS & CO., 


354 Broadway, N. Y. 








ar 

‘oreign an mestic Grates, 
Fenders, Andirons, and all kinds 
of Brass Goods. 


EDWARD BOOTE, 
No. 11 East Nineteenth St., N. Y. 
Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co. 


LAMPS 
PANOY POTTERIES, 


Absolutely Safe. 


NO SMOKE, NO SMELL. 
Double the ee ee ° = Ger- 
man St nt Lam 
Prices, from $3 to $50. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
R. HOLLINGS & CO., 
547 Washington St., 


Boston, Mass. 
Send for New Illustrated Circular. 




















WINTER : 


OVERCOATS 


AND SUITS. 


IMMENSE STOCK 


NEW S 


TYLES 


ALT. PRICES. 


DEVLIN &«& CO., 


Broadway and Warren St. 





eckly Barket Review. 


(For the week ending, Friday, Dec. 15th, 1888.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


COFFEE. 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Umeice........ 6 @10 

Santos, Choice te Best......... oveide a 74@ 

SOT Bins ona gcns - Wis Aa  pboeinnctarced 12};@20 

chicsss ghttebdoones e66scnees 23 (a2 

inte alednarss cone. rene oe 7 12 

DNAS 005s 9hgecnncssacconesnegee -7T@u 

TEA. 

it ce ieee eatianialicen - 2 

Seapine ahanaschae <ciere deel 18 
DT +anGOh 6000s . <00:00 00040069.0000608 14 5 

EE RES eR ry if 

ibnaenbneeabees tixe sobs oceesnn 15 
SUGAR. 

Raw.—Fair to prime...... ....... eves 83@ 9 
Hanp.—Cut Loaf..... ........6005 eee | 
Tncces 266snenecs 20a 9i@ 9 
EN idl cwie dencotheoee 8j@ 9 
OI tock. cove devas Seve cede Ri@ i 

Wurre.—Standard A.. . 3@ 
Extra C.. -7@ | 
Tucr9w.<-CaWee ©... cece coesceoee tla 7 
RE EE 61@ 63 

MOLASSES. 

CE ctsstcnteincs ccnecciéboocscec.scome OD 
~ . Js cepees ececee eoeccccece- 00 34 
” CR ncenade eoceecedecces oe B54 

| Ne ETS Gy Act RCE 35 @58 

New Orleans, new crop..............+ 50 @Ho0 

FISH, 

George's Cod (new), per Oe an — @ $7 B 

Grand Bank Coa . ——@a 68 

Mackerel, No. 1, “Mass........ 15 00 @ 17 50 

Maekerel, No. 2. Mass.. . 12 00 @ 13 00 

Mackerel, No. 8, Mass.......- 900 @ 960 

Herring, per box..:..........++ —% @— % 

SALT. 

Turk’s Islands, per bush...... $— 30 @S— BA 

Mediterranean..............++ — 2 @— 30 

Liverpool, Five, Ashton’s p.sk — — @ $2 50 

Liverpool, -Higginss, “ — — 2 50 

Liverpool, ‘* Phoenix, “—— @ 250 

Liverpool, ‘* Washington's‘ 1 50 @ 1 60 

Liverpool, ** sundry brands “ 1 40 1 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR. MEAL, Ke. 











F.oun: 
Sour Extras hee: Patents....83 75 @85 26 
WeOs B WHINE, « Sc cscocesc css 8 00 @ 8 50 
Superfine Sprin eoscicccececs 8 00 @ 8 2% 
Obio., a Ill. Super- 
fine Wiuter..........+00 350 @ 8 75 
Btate cet BRO Rec ven0ess 880 @410 
West ern Sprin; OY heats Extra 8 80 @ 4 00 
Minnesota, ‘* met tt 
Spri ng Wheat, «Patents. -550@7 
Good to choite Spring Wheat. 
| eS er ee 410 @ 4 2% 
Ex. Amber ‘Ind., Ohiok Mich 4 00 @ 4 50 
0. Round Hoop Ex. iship’g) 4 00 @ 4 10 
White Wheat Ex.(0. & Ind) 4 2 @ 4 65 
8t. Louls, Family. aeaeenees 42% @465 
at ais, Choice........... 475 @510 
Genessee, Extra Brands..... 450 @ 4 85 
Winter Wheat, ‘‘ Patents’’.. 5 65 7 Ww 
White Wheat, "Michigan Ex. 440 @ 470 
SOUTHERN FiooR: , 
MEsdesteocsscscene. ee 4D 4 
Watly.. .reveccocecs cooe- 5W@ 5 7S 
Fancy..... neogeeenveseees 600 @ 700 
Kre Fioor: 
Seer 275 @ 300 
Buperf§ne......--ccccccoce 850@ 3885 
Corns Mea..: 
Western .......+ mcomces Bee te 
Brandywine .........--- 4W@ 415 
Prize Medal...........--- —-—-@— — 
GRAIN. 
West 
TE doce Jove sdeeédGeees S— 90 ag i113 
« No. + «ee 98 ig — WO 
Rea; e os 106 @ 100 
Coun: 
Mixed, DOW ....6-s00--05 oe 4 @— 65 
Follow 2.0. ..ccrccccoccces. — 4a — — 
White, No. B...00+- soee-ee — 744@ — — 
Oats: 
White ........---+- ec seeee -—-4@—W 
Chicago. ceseeeem 454@ — — 
New ork, ‘mized......... — 444@ — 504 
Kre. 
BHGAD..0 00 ccccoscess eon oo 1 @— — 
Pennsylvania.........+++--— 689 @ -— 70 
Heans: 
Mediusms......-. eoccese 245 @ 20 
peeraee. beee 000 secccseeces 8300 '‘@ 815 
'@R....- ecccccoce 26 @ 27 
Pgas: 
Green, 1882, ® bush........ 1 25 @ $1 30 
Southern Black Eye, @ 2% 
bush, bay........-------- 280 @-— — 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
Mess. New.... 75 
Extra Prime.. 50 
Prime Mess. ... ou 
Family........ escccce eccce 21 00 
iN: 
Short Clear il 50 
Long Clear......... 2 —— @i1 0 
Sheet Bla’ 506s .ccccccccce —— @ 11 00 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams............ 144@ — 154 
Smoked Shoulders........ — 1a — — 
Smoked Strips...........- — 14 @ — 148 
MILL FEED. 
#16 00 @817 00 
17 06 @ 17 530 
- 180 @-— — 
18 00 (@ 2 00 
21 WO @ 22 00 
18 00 «@ 19 00 
31 00 @ 82 00 
82 00 @ 38 
28 00 @ 30 00 
rs 
Shipping. per 100 Ibs.......... @g-— 
Timothy, prime, ver 100 Ibs....— 85 @ — 90 
ver, mixed i. 45 @ — 50 
Oat Straw. ~ ~ ‘oe eae 
ons ye iW, — = 
Short RyeStraw, “ “ ....— W@— W 


row ee 


Baker's Potato Fertilizer Sted 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
NEW BUTTER. 














State Creamery. fair to choice........ 27 @39 
State Dairy, pails and tubs..... «29 
Btate Dairy. tubs.inferior.. + 225 
Western. Dairy, choice to fancy a 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 15 @ 
CHEKSE. 
State, Factery, fine.................-.- 18 @13} 
Good to prime...,... 10 @ir 
Fair to good... e0en reser navecesces> Ge 
Ohio Factory, SOP Sie a sai 12}@1 
Flat, good to prime.. cccccdsecdes SQee 
Skimmed Creamery.. podenevecet. fan 
Full-skimmed Factory, new........... 8 @ 3b 
EGGS. 
| Long Island, New Jersey, aud uear-by. 82 @38 
State and Penusvivanis............... 29 @30 
Weatern and Canadiap..... eccccccees 23 @2O 
LARD 
Western, per 10U Ibs...........$12 00 @s— — 
apa. sie arlbimne teninepaer 12 1234@ — — 
PEL ee eee 18 00 @ — — 
en ayy POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked............ — 14 @— 15 
Spring Chickens. Philadelphia. — 1 @ li 
CELA REG 18 @— 14 
“ “State and Western.......— — 12 @— 13 
Ducks per Ib............... eooo— 15 Q— 16 
VEGETABLES, 
Onions, Red, per bbl............ 12% @t 30 
Onions, Yellow *‘ ........ cove.) @ @ 1 50 
Onions, White “ . 250 @ 400 
Cabbage, near-by, per 100....... 7 00 @ 9 00 
Potatoes, L. I., per bbl.......... 250 @ 27 
Potatoes, Jersey, hr 212 @ 2 87 
Sweet Potatoes, OF Wibccccecee 1 25 @ 2 50 
Heets, L. I., per ee 1 00 3 1 50 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl......... 100 @1 % 
Cauliflower, per bbl............. 250 @ 400 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, West’rn N.Y,m at $2 50 @ $3 50 
— Baldwin’s, per bbl.. 810 @ 8 50 
Apples, greenings, per bbl.. 800@ 383 
Apples, wiudfalls, per bbi..... 175 @ 200 
Quinces, No.1, per bbl........ 800 @ 850 
—_ er bb]........ 200. 2 50 
rapes, _ s - Del., per 1b. — — @— — 
Grapes, W . N.Y. Catawba.... — 61@ — 7 
Grapes, W.N. Y., Concords... — 6@— 7 
Cranberries, Jersey, pr. .erte 350 @ 400 
Cranberries, Jersey, air to 
good, per crate........... 275 @ 325 
Peanuts. Virginia, hand-p’k’d, e 
Chestnuts, perbushel........ 200 @ 280 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, ....cc.cccccsscee — byea— 7 
Peaches, Peeled. ...........00e: — 8 @— 15 
Peaches, Unpeoied.....cecee-...— 4ia— §& 


Blackberrics............eeeee0.-- 7@— Th 
CATTLE MARKET. 


eee, shipping...+.... 63 








oo ry} —- 
COD wesscsvcssrcccosacccece ~— 4 — 5 
Wertern. heavy weathers,....— 5@— 5 
Mixed, Western............6 — 4@— 
“Jersey and near by... — 4@— 4 
DNs dcccs cevccccetscesese —- 8@— 
Spring Lambs............- coors 5 — 6 
Live Calves, prime........... — #@ —W 
bed fair to good..... — 7@— & 
ef Sees fed..— 4@— & 
 "  grassers......... — 3@— 8 
Dressed Veals, moo to fine... — 11 «w — 12 
“ “ choice,...4.+5.5 — 12 @ — 14 
BEE. a ccescniekeaene soeseseere — FI@— 
66 Gr e8sed. .ccccccccccceces = @— sf 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS, 
Per To: 
Soluble Pacific Guano. t— — @4& 


Listers’ Stand. Superpliospnate. -B7 00 (@40 00 
ns 


Ammouviated Bone .82 00 (@35 00 
“« 0.8. Phosphate.........20 00 
* Ground Bone............31 00 
* Crescent Bone...........29 WO 
* Potato Fertilizer........45 0 
** Tobacco Fertilizer..... 47 00 
‘“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 


os Wheat 
ed Cabbage “ ....... 
‘© = AA Ammoniated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer, 
Bpecial ties compounded to order: 
omestead ign Ga osphate 


bt casi: 


3S Ssssssess 


(“ichigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homes:end ‘Tobacco Grower 
(itichigas Cost pn Carbon Works) & 00 
Banner Raw Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfeld Fertilizers (in lots less 
than ear-load.......---..+++. 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) & 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
sana Ah dysenny five Dollar Phos- 
phaie re 2 v0 
Baurh’s prada one Pure Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 w 
Baugh’s port Bone, per 2,000 
beecee ccccces cocceccseees+ 3) OO BB 00 
Allen’s Phosphate.............. 85 U0 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 
Guano, Peruv’n,rectified, 9.70p. ¢, 68 00 py 00 
8.40 * 50 00 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
y LDinonieehectsd ddpobhl 205 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average......— — @x2 00 
“ lived, h ade......- — @28 00 
German Potash Saijts. Kainit..... 7 25 «@ 7 40 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 800 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
WI TGice s iV Lidsccccccs 1 80 @ 1 82, 
Sripbeee ceammete, per 100lbs.— — @ 4 Sti 
Dried Blood, per unit...........— —-@3% 
ASHES.—We auote 54@5§ cents for Pet 


and 64@6i for Pearl. 
First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
Typss rm Mesee, ete ‘Block } gp Chases, 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
118 Fulton and 16 and 13 Dutch Streets Now Tou. 
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Pusurance, 


INSURANCE IN THE DRY GOODS 
DISTRICT. 


A TEN YEARS’ RETROSPECT. 


We #0 heartily agree with the spirit and 
letter of the following article, published in 
the Commercial Bulletin, of this city, De- 
cember 12th, that we publish it entire, 
leaving out other interesting matter, which 
we had hoped to present this week to our 
readers: 


“‘Bome weeks ago we took occasion to 
let in some needed light upon the blind op- 
erations of fire underwriting in the dry 
goods district, There has always been a 
sort of irrepressible conflict between the 
insurers and the insured of that locality, 
the latter insisting that they were paying 
too much premium and that, therefore, the 
business was a source of profit to the un- 
derwriters; while the uoderwriters, in a 
general way, but without giving any fig- 
ures, claimed that the business was a losing 
affair for them. ‘Taking up the matter 
without prejudice and desiring simply to 
see where a careful consideration of the 
subject would lead us, we made some cal- 
culations and estimates, the resultsof which 
proved to be an astonisher to both the 
merchants and tbe anderwriters themselves. 
Our process of demonstrating what tbe 
dry goods district bad done for the compa- 
nies insuring property there was to credit 
the district with 15 per cent. of the total 
premiume paid to all the authorized compa- 
nies upon their entire city business. This 
percentage was arrived at by an extended 
inquiry among all classes of underwriters, 
little and big, local and agency; and the 
only criticism we have heard as to this 15 
per cent. estimate has been that ‘it was too 
high.’ We next deducted from the gross 
premiums, thus found to be paid by the 
dry goods district, 40 per cent. for 
expenses, that being the known expense 


ratio of the local business for many 
yeurs past. And this brought the mat- 
ter to the followivg conclusion, as then 
stuted in our columns: ‘The companies, as 


we have shown, bave in the five years col- 
lected say $3,750,000 in premiums from the 
dry goods district,and havein the same 
time paid out for losses there $6,387,189 
and for expenses $1,500,000 besides—the 
net result of this brunch of their operations 
being av absolute loss to them of §$4,187,. 
189. Lt is just as if the merchants in that 
locality bad for five years together aver- 
aged an oulgo of §210 for every $100 of 
income; or, to put it in plainer terms, as if 
against every $100 received for goods sold 
there bad been a charge of $170: for bad 
debts aud $40 more for store expenses. 
And yet there ate mapy most intelligent 
and, iu other respects, fair-mivded business 
men in the dry goods district who will in- 
sist that rates of premium there are too 
vigh and who honestly tbink, no doubt, 
hat as av insurance field this locality has 
been a veritable boounza to the under 
writers.’ 

‘The method of ascertaining the propor- 
sion borne by the dry goods district prem- 
ums to the total premiums received on city 
Dusiuess was supplemented by a conjec- 
-ural process, based upon the ‘supposed’ 
average premium rates paid on the ‘sup- 
posed sggregate amount insured in the 
listrict. Upon this part of our argument 
a correspondent of sagucity and under- 
writing experience has based an exception, 
in aloug communication, printed several 
days ago. By greatly enlarging the esti- 
mate of totul amount insured aud then 
figuring past experience, in the light 
of the advanced premiums of to-day, our 
correspondent had vo ditliculty io making 
it appear that, whatever may have been 
the past record, the future has in it the 
element of hope. And he went so far as 
to cover & ten years’ period (1872—1881) 
with his combined retrospective and pros- 
pective computation, the resu't thereof 
being the flattering tale that with present 
premium rates for ten years on $256,000, - 
000 of insured property and with the same 
average loss ratio that bus obtained since 
1872 the annual profit of underwriting in 
the district will be some $454,000. 

**The original question, however, was 
not about the future; but what had been the 
experience in the past. This was the point 
in controversy and itis generally admitted 
that our view was the correct one and 
amounted !oa demonstration. Previously, 
leading companies were prompt snd em- 
phatic in their declarations thzt they had 

wade no money in even twenty-five years 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


SS  ——— 


experience in the dry- sdistrict, But, 
until our figures for the past five years ap- 
peared, no attempt had ever been made to 
get at the actual facts and the controversy 
between merchants and uoderwriters bade 
fair to be interminable. Under the cir- 
cumstances and to put the matter beyond 
question, it may be worth while to further 
consider the a insurance problem 
from the standpoint of ten years experi- 
ence. This we now propose to do. 

‘The premiums received on New York 
City business by all the companies legally 
authorized todo business here have been 
as on year by year, for the past ten 
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4,990,907 
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Total 

“Allowing 15 per cont. ‘of this aggregate 
asthe contribution of the dry goods dis- 
trict, we have $9,022,860 to represent the 
gtoss premiums paid ‘during the ten years 
for insuring property located in the dis- 
trict. This gives $902,286 as the average 
annual premiums received by the compa- 
nies from that quarter. The actual sum 
paid by the insurance companies for losses 
in the district is officially stated to have 
been $10,420,104 during the same ten years, 
or an average of $1,042,010 per annum. 
The actual loss payments have been as fol- 
lows, year by year: 





INSURANCE. 





Massachusetts Mutual life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASB. 
Thitty-cne Years of Suocessful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholéer a stockholder and entitled to 
participat~ in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Bxamine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOMN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup’t of Agencies. 


The largest amount ef IAfe Insurance at 
the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Buiiding, 
New York, 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WH. £. STEVENS, Secretary. 
YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The. yearly renewable policy is a contract at once 
sim ple, -_ and inexpensive. The protection of life 














$10,420,104 

‘* It is admitted on 8]! hands that for many 
years pust the avernge expense of doing 
this city business, whetber by the local o: 
the agency offices, has averaged 40 per 
cent. of the gross premiums. And we have 
figured out this expense ratio too many 
times too need any further light on this 
point or accept apy propositions for its re- 
duction. Whatever may be the recent ad- 
vances in rates or the latter-day economies 
practiced, the past is not to be put aside by 
mere guesswork estimates. Thus, then, 
the dry goods premiums, Jess expenses at 
40 per cent., for the past ten years, have 
been $5,413,716, against which, as we have 
shown, the insurance losses paid io the 
district for the same period have been 
$10,420,104, or $1.92 for every $1 received. 
To be sure, the ton years’ ratio is slightly 
more favorable than that for five yeurs, 
which is $2.10 paid out for every $1 re- 
ceived. Nevertheless, the losses and ex- 
penses have been enough in volume to 
prove that the rates needed! to be 92 per 
cent. higher than they were through the 
entire ten yenrs in order to make things 
simply even. And we are no less inclined 
than before to stand by the statement that 
double the average rate of the past ten 
years would be none too high to pay the 
average cost of insuring in this locality. 

** But, while all this is true as regardsthe 
past, it need not be true of the future, if 
the underwriters will take some trouble to 
convince their dry goods clientege of the 
reul facts in the case. Let both parties be 
reasonable, the one in fixing rates and the 
other in accediog to them, and we shall have 
an end of the controversy. And, so far 
as the underwriters are concerned, it 
seems to us they are entitled to sympathy 
ns regards the past and, also, to the prac- 
tien] co-operation of the merchants in any 

efforts put forth to render the dry goods 
district safer for both insurer and insured. 
That there is work to be done in this direc- 
tion may be easily inferred from the fol 
lowing, which appenred among our in- 
surance notes the other day: 

““*At the last meeting of the New York 
Board of Underwriters, Superintendent 
Harrison, of the Dapartment of Surveys, pre- 
senteda valuable report upon the risks iv the 
dry goods district. The manufacturing risks 
receive special attention and the number of 
workpeople has been accurately obtained. In 
an unimportant street there are 1,760 people 
employed within three short blocks, and One 
building contains seven laundry stover, The 
Superintendent advises the employment of a 
special surveyor for the dry goods district, 
since 80 mavy changes are occurring in occu. 
paney without the knowledge of the under- 
writers. The concerted action of the compa- 
nies has driven out theframe Mansards and 
only nine exist in the district. The Superin 
tendent wishes an additional rate for every 
elevator without hatches and for every open 
well-hole and stairway, and bis aim isto do 
away with fire-traps of all kinds,’ 

“It is these exposures and special baz- 
ards which swarm ip the district that make 
iusurance costly and risky there; and the 
svoner they are removed the sooner wil! 
profit be possible on lower rates of pre- 
mium than those of to-day. Meanwhile, 
we are measurably io accord with Mr. E, R 
Kennedy (whose communication has been 
alluded to above) that letting the dead past 
vury its dead, ‘the companies are war- 
ranted, at current rates, in wriling very 
freely in thedry goods district, as freely as 
a judicious consideration of the theoreiical 
possibility of a Chicago fire here will justi- 
fy. If money has been lost iu the district— 
in former years and at lower rates—that is 
the very place and this is the time to get it 





furnished for the whole of life or as loi 
as needed, ‘a actual curvent cost, each year by itse tsclh 
Large accumulations in the hands of the com anpang ave 

thus y and the policyholder never 
— risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 


nee. 
“~~ this way the tthe, protec and defects of + old system 
are avol and the urance is 
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THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INS 
ANCE - 
OF HARTFORD. 
Corn. 
ASSETS, 
Py $2,734.417.49 
D) SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JA8. 8. PARSONS 
" President. 









‘2 A. S. WINCHESTER 

Vice-President. 

E. RK. BEECHER, 
Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE JuesR Anes COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 Broadway, re Be 
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ue 
eserves tor reinsurance 
a ietineateinseenaiT # “ane 44 36 


for all other labil'ties.... 
NET SURPLUS 


Tetal Assets, Jan, ist, 1882. $2,565,141 29 


B.S. WALCOTT, Presidert, 
I. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t ava Sec’y 





[December 21, 1889. 








=| CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


a. {Broo York, 100 hg = P 
Buildings: ! ‘aad No. No. 106 ah tg E. £ - 


Reserve for reinsurance. -81,501,512 26 
282,548 64 








Capital paid in in Cash + 1,000,000 00 
Net Surpius........ eseqecounces coos 15425.339 25 
Tetal Cash Assets, July ist, 
es ecneseceverddeosesvencse +++ $4,209,400 15 
This its busin under the re 
mh. York Safety Fond Law. The 


sme Satety i ty together equal $!,100,. 
6 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. BH. LAMPORT., Vice-President. 
F. C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 





GEORGE HENRY B. HYDE, 
P. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKE 
Wh. H. SWAN ILLIAM BRYCE, 
HENRY C. BOWEN ELLINGTON CLAPP 
UR 'S B. HULL, NRY F. SPAULDING, 
Mi VA RICHARD A. % 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, JOHN H. REE 
o. CASW . OHN H. EARLE, 
D. B. ARNOLD. HA H. 
M.M. RICHAR WM. H. HURLBUT, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, EDWARD MART 
OUR BRADISH JOHNSON 
ALEX. E. Onn 8. CKINGHAM, 
L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILYE, 
E. W. CORLIES, JACOB WENDELL, 
GEO. W. LANE, INO. F. SLATE. 
JAMES FRASF. LAWRENCE TURNORE 





HIRAM RARN 


CYRUS PECK, pa... 
4. KIRBY, Sec. Loca! Dep’t. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. onan Bo: 
CHAS. H. pUTcHeR - See. Brooklyn Dep't, 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 














OR ccsiiihs écediibeeaeaniiad $16,210,465 93 
ID icicnadonnndnbdebseenda 13,574,570 99 
Tetal Surplus......... ....... $2,635,894 93 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, foanniomahelll 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


LICY sim a , 
at OEtOy ' Dle, definite, liberal, nonforfeitable, 








THIRTY-TWO years of success. 

SAFE, $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted im some of the best 


best states. 
Local Agents wanted in every City and large T: 
Apply direct to this Compan}. 7 — 


H. STOKES, President. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. J. L. HALSEY, lst Vice-Prest, 
8, N. STEBBINS, Act'y. H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Prest, 





MEN WHO SHOULD INSURE 





IN THE 


UNITED 


STATES 


Mutual Accident Association. 


Read and See if You fre One of Them. 





Men who have not a sure guaranty against death or disability by 


Accident. 


Men who wish to make provision for their families. 

Men who are provident and care for themselves and others. 

Men who believe in providing for a rainy day. 

Men who prefer to insure at one-third the rates charged by stock 


companies. 


Men who prefer to save $20 per annum rather than further enrich 


stock companies. 


Men who are not beyond the reach of the vicissitudes of fortune. 
Men who move about and are liable to be moved upon in this 


world of motion. 


Men who have faith in Banks, Business, and their fellow-men. 
Men who Want absolute indemnity, undeniable security, and strict 


economy. 


Men who want $5,000 Accident Insurance and $25 Weekly In- 
_demnity, at a cost of about $10 per annum. 


Reader, if 
plication blan to the 


ou are in the above list, write for circular and ap 


United States Muital Accident Association, 


409 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHARLES B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), Pres. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


i) 


December 21, 889.] 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Prrsons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the disposition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the pplli- 
cation which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
aBLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance wiil be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person. rather than, 
as has been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grourds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested. and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
upvable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it bas transacted a 
Jarger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000, - 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9.915.496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢.. the entire 
‘*Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw his profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or be may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which bave been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will ussure their lives and who may desire 


additional] information on the subject, or an | 


explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special atiention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 


J. W. ALEXANDER, 
BAMUEL BORROWE, t Vice-Presidents, 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor. JaAnvary 201m. 1882. 
The Trustees, im Conformity to the Charter of the 


THE EVANSVILLE 


WHEKLY COURIER. 


Only $1.00 Per Year, 
POSTAGE FREE. 
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Premiums marked off Sons ne, 
1881, to Slst December, 1881.. 


Thec Company has the following Assew— 


UBtock, City, Bamk, and other Stocks, +, 98,985,798 00 
an 

Loans a 0, by stocks spt otborems. 1,729,500 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 


yany’ Seo 491,148 18 
rome um Notes and Bills Receivable.. = 4 
AMOUME .....eeeeserseeeeeeeeee secee+eG1B,165,466 40 


Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certifiestes 
ef profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, om and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after , the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter. 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIs, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOO JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTI ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Situs Low, BUSSE. onan vn MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE GeoRe é 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGA 
A. A. RAVEN T L. STUART, 
WM. RGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD AMUEL 
JOSIAH O. LOW. A D. LE CR. 

E. DODGE, BRY: 

ROYAL PHELPS. WILLIAM H. 

OMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON 
C.A.H $ ORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, wr IAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEB Y COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BORD 


. JOHN L. RIKER. 

J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES 

W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres't 





Holiday Gifts. 


CABIMETS, BRONURS. EASES 
PEDESTALS FANCY CHAIRS 


Embroidered Portieres, 
Piano and Table Covers, 
Cluny and Madras Ourtains. 





B. L. Solomon’s Sons, 
UNION SQUARE and 16th ST. 





_ HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 





“TAYLOR'S” 
St. Denis Hotel 


RESTAURANT. 


BROADWAY, 


Cor. llth Street, NEW YORK. 


THE BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON'S GRANDEST HOTEL. 


Boylston and Clarendon Streets. 
BARNES & DUNKLREE, Proprietors. 


_ UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
| UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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The Courier Co., 


EVANSVILLE, _ IND. 


ADVERTISING PAYS  ~— 
IN THE 
PROVIDENCE EVENING PRESS, 
the leading evening newspaper in Rhode Island; in 


“PROVIDENCE MORNING STAR, 


hich has a larger circulation than any other morn- 
ing paper in the state; and in the 


PROVIDENCE SUNDAY STAR, 


which gose all over Rhode Island, Eastern Massachu- 
pan amy t,and is read b twice as many 

setts a other Sunday newspaper published in 
people ew England outside o' —— 


For sample copies and address 
Provi ence Press Co., Providence, R 1. 
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DW. MOORIAM & C0. 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 


PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
For Newspapers 
_and Magazines, 








 prioss for 1 Just 
pak te any address. oreign 
perio dand free. te everbefore. Wecharge, per 
year, for 


Illustrated Londen News, ° 
pectater, or Ee apserdas | Review, | ° 
week . with Almanack 

on Times, weekly ed.” 
and am in proportion. 

Catalogue gives rates for nearly two theusand 

pabticatione—Ameoricas, English, French, 
orman . 


A. H. ROFFE & CO., 
Ne. 11 Bromfield Street, Bosten, Mass. 











Ere ae MAGATINES,., 
Retat Agente E toatl. py om each sub-+ 
i. 


A. KENYON, P.M., Dwight, Il. 


NEWSPAP 
Send six cents 
and magasi 
perittion 
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‘The people generally get that which they make a market for. They demanded better 
newspapers, and within the last few years journalism has made rapid strides. THE 
TIMES, which, from the day of its first issue, took place in the front rank of progres- 
sive journalism, has kept along at the double-quick step and at this time isa better 


newspaper than ever. 


It is a journal that never siceps and never takesaholiday. As 
there are 865 days, so there are 365 issues of THE TIMES in a year. 


The week-day edi- 


tion of THE TIMES is of four pages, being in aform suitable for the busy man or the 


busy woman. 
miscellany, as well as all the news. 


The Sunday edition, of eight pages, contains a great deal of the best 
The editorial strength of THE TIMES need not be 


dwelt upon; the fact that it is quoted more than any other paper in America is suffi 


cient evidence of its excellence in that direction. 


Nor need the typographical superior- 


ity be more than mentioned, for it is widely known as “the handsomest paper in the 


country.” 


THE PHILADELPHIA WEEKLY TIMES 





covers a distinct field. 


Into THE WEEKLY goes the cream of the daily issnes and at 


the same time it contains matter especially adapted to the wants of readers in every 


part of America. 


It circulates, asa first-class family journal, in every State and Terri- 


tory and it bas subscribers in every part of the world. The Jeading feature of THE 
WEEKLY is the ‘ANNALS OF THE WAR.” This department embraces chapters 
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Old and Poung. 


CHRISTMAS EXPERIENCES. 
BY ELIOT C, TRUE. 


“ Wao ever saw such a wretched time? I say 

it’s a perfect shame,”’ 

And the girl who sang the leading part—no 
matter about her name—~ 

Flung down her book in anger by the side of 
the tenor’s chair, 

And, tying on her pretty hat, sailed d»wn 
the gallery stair. 


Then said the chorister: “ Anna, that meas- 
ure, if you please,” 

And she whispered to her neighbor: ‘If he 
asked me on his knees, 

1 wouldn’t do it now, after being so mis- 
used,”’ 

But she bowed politely, saying: ‘* 1 would 
rather be excused.”’ 


Baid the leader; ‘‘ Then we'll omit the part,”’ 
(that was worse than all the rest) 

And the tenor struck a minor key and did his 
level best, 

And the red-lipped, black-eyed alto chimed 
in in the proper place, 

And trilled like another Cary with a heart 
o’erfuil of grace. 


The chorister man sang basso, and was very 
deep in love 

With the gir] who showed her temper in the 
manner mentioned above. 

And the girl named Ann was jealous; she 
could sing as loud and high, 

But the other did all the solos, You could 
easily tell why. 


And the tenor was sweet on Anna; but she 
hated a Roman nose, 

And she whispered the girls in secret, he 
wore such horrible clo’es ; 

But the red4ipped, black-eyed alto, she wor- 
shiped his poet eyes, 

And the panses in the anthem were marked 
by her tender sighs. 


Then there was a handsome baritone and a 
second alto girl ; 

He had @ raven brigand moustache and she 
were a golden curl ; 

But they were too mad to come at all, and 
were sleighing out of town. 

Her name was Isabel Johnson and his was 
Amadon Browa, 


And #0 the “ practice "’ was over and nothing 
at all was done, 

While the mottoes that matched the music 
were promised, every oue. 

Oh! there never was such a wretched time 
before since the world began; 

The basso went home with the alto girl and 

the Roman nose with Ann. 


CT * oJ o « 7 


‘* Mercy me! how dim thelamps are. Wonder 

does that sexton s’pose 

We'll wind greens in such a twilight? That’s 
just ail the fellow knows. 

Where’s Miss Allen, and Lou Baxter, and 
May Barnes, and Mrs. Kline? 

Did you think to bring some scissors? Please 
hand me that ball of twine.’’ 


“Well, Iaever! See, those arches look like 

broken letter O's; 

Nettle Myers did the tacking and her head's 
80 full of beaus 

She can’t tell a bough of cedar from a palm- 
leaf done in ink— 

Mr. Smith, put up those brackets, Are they 
high enough, you think ?”’ 


* Ouly three more days till Christmas. How- 

soever, we'll get through. 

I can’t see to save my senses. Mrs. Ander. 
son, can you ? 

There’s the pulpit, and the organ, and the 
altars—what a loss 

That the pasteboards are not ready, and the 
standard for the cross.” 

7 « * 7 ¢ * 


“Hush, my children,’’ and their teacher pa 
tiently before them stood. 
“ Try once more, and 1’)l dismiss you, if you 
say it very good.” 
Dottie Dimple, she would whisper, and wee 
Bennie laughed aloud ; 
Maggie May stood on her tiptoe, Jessie Lee 
was eure to crowd. 
When the concert lines were ended with a 
supplication, then 
Mima Gray would spoil the finish with her 
last and loud “* Amen.” 
om * . . ° = 


It is past the stroke of midnight, all the vil- 
lage lies in dreams, 

From the pastor’s study window still a star 
of lamp-‘ignt gleams ; 

There bave been so many callers andso much 
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And the mistress in the kitchen all too busy 
to receive, 

That the sermon lies unfinished and the 
inspiration fled, 

And the right band drops the pencil, to sup- 
port the weary head. 


Comes the holy Christmas even 
To the sinning world once more. 
Bells ring out and throngs of people 
Pass withiv the old church door. 
Never were festoons so lovely ; 
Never shone the lamps so bright ; 
It was like a bower of Eden 
To the grateful pastor’s sight. 


All the walls were green with mottoes, 
All the house with odors sweet, 
Like the incense of the magi 
Laid before the Saviour’s feet, 
Then the music—oh ! the solo, 
It was like an inspiration— 
All the parts were so harmonious, 
And such perfect modulation ; 


And the basso, and the tenor, 
And the dashing moustache man, 
And the player at the organ, 
And the alto girls, and Ann 
All were in transcendent humor, 
Shown by many a kindly look, 
And the two of hottest temper 
Sang from out the self-eame book. 


Then the sermon: 'twas a poem, 
With such realistic grace, 

Half it seemed the pious shepherds 
Were before them, face to face. 

Then the children: it was glorious 
Once to hear the precious dears. 

Bowed her head the listening teacher, 
Just to hide her happy tears. 


Thus the Christmas benediction 
Comes to willing hearts and hands ; 

How the Christmas angels help us 
No one knows or understands ; 

Yet the light of love descendeth, 
And the earth grows fair again 

When the song first heard in Heaven 
Echoes from the dips of men. 

PeTosxsy, Micn. 





BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 


“What matter whether crowned or crownless, #0 that 
God's work be done?” 





Tue first time that I saw Aglae was dur- 
ing a short visit which I made to the 
mountain village of Sevier, in North Caro- 
lina. Several adult men were baptized one 
Sunday afternoon, in the little church, and 
after them this young girl came forward. 
If one of Correggio’s attendant angels had 
arisen on the muddy floor, among the hewed 
and hacked benches, the effect would not 
have been much more startling. The sun- 
shine, through an open window, fell full 
upon her immature, childish figure in its 
airy white robe. A mist of golden hair blew 
back from the delicate face and uplifted 
blue eyes. It was not a beautiful face. It 
was rapt, exalted, radiant. Two venerable 
white-haired old men stood beside her as 
sponsors. It was the ideal figure of a young 
Christian. 

‘That was Agly Rabun,” said my fat 
landlady, as she trotted beside me down the 
hill, back to the little inn. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
she have her sister, Missourey, for sponsor, 
I'd like to know? Yon’s Missourey,” nod- 
ding to a wizened young woman, in a flow- 
ered calico gown, who was limping down 
the other side of the road. 

Even Mrs. Vose saw how the ridiculous 
figure would have damaged the effect of the 
touching scene. 

**Agly thought she'd spoil the pictur, I 
reckon,” she grumbled. ‘‘ But her sister’s 
brought her up sence she was a week old 
and she’s no call to be ashamed of her.” 
She dipped a bit of peach twig into a mys- 
terious little pouch which hung by her side 
and rubbed her teeth with it violently. ‘Of 
course, Agly’s all right. I don’t want to 
run her down. She's a genuine convert. 
Elder Post says she’s full of the sperit. 
But she’s that sort that she’d keep one 
corner of her eye on the folks while she war 
bein’ baptized, to find out how they thought 
she war goin’ through her part. Agly 
Rabun would see the effect if she was 
dyin’.” 

I often saw Missouri during that Summer. 
There was something’ curiously attractive 
in the little woman. She was lame and had 
worn thin and ugly with the scant food and 





advice to give, 


hard work of her thirty years of life. But 








Huguenot ancestors. She was a woman of 
all work through the mountains, She had 
been known to catrv the mail on foot for 
months through the Nantahela range, when 
old Sim lay ill, and she often helped with a 
big harvest; but, usually, she went about 
from house to house weaving and dyeing 
the blue and butternut homespun or making 
it up into gowns or coats and trowsers. Or 
she came to help salt down the pork or chop 
sausage-meat or give a hand w er work 
was ‘‘throng.” She was paid in a bag of 
potatoes, or a lump of butter, ora half-worn 
gown, according to the custom of the 
mountains. 

‘*That’s Missourey’s cabin down onto the 
Branch,” said Mrs. Vose. ‘‘ Her father 
was killed in a b’ar-hunt jest before Agly 
was born, and Mis Rabun she had a stroke 
of palsy when the baby wasa week old, and 
thar she’s laid like a log ever since. Fifteen 
year come August. So Missourey she took 
them both on her back and has kerried them 
right along. She's got some flighty notions 
for all she’s so quiet. She giv Agly her 
fancy name and sent her down two Winters 
to Asheville, to school. Paid in produce— 
eggs and angelica root and ginsing and 
butter. She's a good trader, Missourey is. 
She gathered two quarts of balsam up on 
the Old Black once, with her own hands, 
and got twenty dollars cash. She’d make 
more if folks hyar on the mounting didn’t 
impose on her. But thar ain’t no doctor 


“nearer nor thirty miles; so they all send for 


her when anybody is sick and she nurses 
and doctors both. And when a wedding or 
pra’ar is to come off, nobody will sarve but 
Missourey. She’s a main hand to bile hams 
or bake pies or fry chicken. She won't 
take nothin’ for any of them kind of occa- 
sions. She’s got that good-natered sort of 
sperit in her.” 

Soon afterward I happened to be at Alex- 
ander’s, a farm-house forty miles up on the 
Balsam Range, at which a “‘ pra’ar” was 
appointed. There are usually two or three 
of these meetings held during the Summer 
in the recesses of the mountains, and the 
mountaineers, who come of a devout race, 
travel twenty or thirty miles to them. They 
constitute, on these ranges, the whole relig- 
ious and social intercourse. 


Wagons began to arrive before dawn. At 
ten o’clock there were forty people present, 
a tremendous assemblage for those lonely 
stretches of wilderness. Some of the older 
people had not met for years. The lame 
Rabun girl had been hard at work for days 
with the preparations, and now hobbled 
about helping to feed the mules that were 
tethered to trees down by the branch, to 
uupack the women and babies out of the 
wagons, to bring the old men and women 
up to the benches set in the wide-open 
roofed space which cut the cabin in two, 
and to seat the young folks on the grass in 
front. The first greeting from everybody 
was for Missouri. Like most of the mount- 
aineers, she seldom spoke; but there was a 
heat and eagerness on her homely face that 
hinted her French blood, and showed, too, 
how supreme the moment was in her dull, 
eventless life. 

I had no doubt that these “‘ pra’ars” lifted 
the poor little drudge up to her highest state 
of devotional enjoyment. The sermon, the 
hymns, the crowd of friendly faces, even 
the keen, hospitable delight in the big dinner 
which she had helped to cook, and the flood 
of gossip about people, all of whom were 
known and dear to her—all were the homely 
ways in which she came nearer to God. 

However, just before the exhorter began, 
a late wagon arrived, out of which Aglae 
alighted. Her sister met her with dismay. 

** You left Mother?” 

** Yes,” calmly fanning herself with her 
hat. ‘‘ My first duty is to God, now, Mis- 
souri.” 

“I know, Agly. Ofcourse. But you 
told me you didn’t want to come to the 
pra’ar. You said Elder Post’s preachin’ 
was mizzabul an’ the singin’ tore your ears. 
I wouldn’t have come if I’d thought you 
wanted to. I wouldn’t have left Mother. 
One of us’ll hev to go back, I reckon.” Her 
chin quivered and the tears stood in her 
eyes. 

‘‘Noone can dictate to my conscience 
now what I should do,” said Aglae, with 
the same abstracted, tranquil manner as 





before. 


she had the toughness and ‘verve of her 
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She went on quietly to the house. 

Presently | saw Missouri, perched on a 
mule, riding down the road. 

The exhorter stopped in his harangue and 


stared over his spectacles at her. ‘Sister 
Missouri's goin’ off,” he ejaculated, *‘ an’ 
she’s been lookin’ forward to this meetia’ 
for months.” 

‘Gone! An’ she hain’t eat a mouthful 
of all she helped to cook!” erled Mrs, Alex- 
ander. ‘‘She’s took fright about the house 
an’ her mother, I reckon.” 

‘*Martha! Martha! Careful and troubled 
about many things!’ said the old man, 
shaking his head with a significant glance 
at Aglae, as though the Mary who had 
chosen the better part was not hard to find. 
The girl listened to him with indifference; 
indeed, I noticed that she often dozed dur- 
ing the long-winded sermon and prayers, 
rousing herself suddenly, at last, to join 
with a fervor undoubtedly sincere in the 
hymn which was sung to the wild, melan- 
choly straiu of Naomi. Tears of excited 
feeling rolled down her cheeks; but, when 
the tune presently changed to a lilting, 
commonplace measure, they were suddenly 
dried, and, getting up, she assured me that 
that sort of thing was more than she could 
stand and walked out of hearing into the 
forest. She came back at dinner time, but 
had no greeting for anybody, no care to 
give to the old women, like the other girls, 
no petting for the babies. 

Dinner was ready at half-past eleven 
After it was over there was a prayer and 
more hymns; then the young people, with 
red faces and broad, conscious smiles, 
strolled away in couples; the men betook 
themselves to the barnyard, and their wives 
gathered closer, chattering eagerly. Aglae 
sat apart, book in hand. The other women 
whispered about her, feeling very much as 
the barnyard fowls do to the peacock. 


‘‘She’s a fine apparing girl, there’s no 
denyin’,” said Mrs. Alexander; ‘‘ but onccr- 
tain as to temper. When she’s had another 
Winter's schoolin’, she kin take care of her- 
self and poor Missourey’ll hev a chance to 
save enough to build a comfortable cabin 
and to take her mother out of that damp 
hut, What with her town cloes an’ egs 
trornary schoolin’, Agly’s ben a load to 
kerry that ud a made a stronger woman 
than Missourey stagger.” 

Elder Uxbridge, who was listening, 
turned a speculative eyeon Aglae. He was 
a heavy, middle-aged man, who had startled 
me during the prayers by his peculiarly 
low, gentle voice. 

‘Only one more Winter?” he said, nod- 
ding and smiling, and then he walked 
slowly down to the barnyard, whistling. 

‘*Elder hes wanted to marry Missourey for 
two year,” explained Mrs. Alexander to me. 
“But she wouldn’t do it ’s long ’s Agly was 
to raise. He an’ Agly don’t fetter together 
at all, somehow. It’s a main comfortable 
house Missourey’d have with the Elder, 
too.” 

‘‘An’ a good man, a good man!” cho- 
rused the other women. 

“She knows it; but she giv it all up to 
git Agly her schoolin’.” 

‘‘Su she ought,” interrupted Elder Post. 
**There’s hundreds of folks like Uxbridge 
au’ Missouri; but there beant a girl like 
Agly Rabun born in Caroliny once in a 
century.” 

Three years passed, during which | did 
not return tothe mountains und had quite 
forgotten the Rabuns. 

Atthe end of that time I was detained 
during the Spring moovthsin one of the 
pleasant towns in the central part of the 
state. There was a housekeeper in the inn, 
who attended especially to the wants of the 
lady guests; a very quiet, pale little woman, 
slightiy lame. Something familiar iv her 
soft, brown eyes puzzled me, and I asked 
her name of the landlady, an overpower- 
ingly genteel personage. 

“Rabun. She is from the mountain 
counties. A very efficient servant, indeed. 
She does the work of three women in order 
to earn high wages. She has a sister or 
brother whom she is educating in the 
North, I believe. Poor creature! Her 
mother is paralyzed and helpless, and she 
keeps her in her room up-stairs and waits 
on her and does her work besides.” 

I spoke to Missouri, who welcomed me 
with feverish delight. She would have felt 





the same, I suppose, at the sight of a scale 
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of mica, or a wild cat, or anything else 
that reminded her of Sevier. 

“She had been three years in this 
place, Aglae had been so ambitious to 
have schooling in the North. Aglae would 
graduate ina few months now. Working 
too hard? No, indeed; only a little tired at 
night. She was afraid they would put too 
heavy tasks on Aglae now that they had 
found out how clever she was. She could 
not tell when she would go back tothe 
mountings. 

She stopped here and looked as if she 
would break down altogether. I guessed 
that the wrench of homesickness on her 
frail little body was as incessant and cruel 
as a chronic disease, But she braced her- 
self and laughed and sparkled again. 

‘‘Itdepends on Aglae. Aglae has been 
offered the position of governess in General 
H.'s family, in this city, as soon as she grad- 
uates. It would be a large salary. She 
would be quite independent. Then I could 
take Mother bome. Unless Aglae should 
wish me to stay to be near her. Perhaps 
she may. I—don’t know.” 

Presently: ‘‘You are from the North? 
Were you ever in Pennsylvania? Didn't 
you hear of Aglae? She is in Pennsylva- 
nia. It is a very important school and 
Agiae is very much noticed by all the 
visitors,” and so on and on. 

I asked her abruptly one day if Elder 
Uxbridge were stillunmarried. She started 
at the name and laughed nervously. 

“Yes. itis strange. No doubt tiere’s 
plenty of women who would like to be 
Mistress Uxbridge. Oh! plenty! He is a 
good man,” and a faint heat came into her 
face, making it absolutely pretty. ‘‘ Aglae 
can’t bear him. It is the only thing in 
which she is prejudiced,” 

When I was coming North, she gave me 
Aglae’s address and begged me to go to see 
her. ' 

‘Tam afraid,” said the landlady, ‘‘that 
my housekeeper will soon break down 
She is overworked, as you perceive. But 
her sister, she tells me, will return in the 
Fall and then she will take a rest.” 

In September, as I happened to be near 
the village in which Aglae was at school, 
{wentto seeher. It was a bright, sunny 
day and the streets of the little town were 
full. It was, they told me, Commencement 
day at the Woman’s College. Twenty 
young ladies were to graduate and the 
exercises were particularly interesting, as 
one of the graduates was going to India as 
a missionary. 

I went to the Commencement, It wasa 
pleasant sight, if the display of young girls 
in public can ever be pleasant. They all 
looked innocent and lovable in their airy 
white dresses and wreaths of flowers. The 
audience was made up of their friends and 
kinsfolk; the room was wreathed with 
green garlands; there were tinklings on 
pianos and guitars and friendly speeches 
from trustees and clerical dignitaries; but 
in it all Aglae was the central figure. It 
was she who was going to India, or, as the 
principal expressed it, ‘‘ would soon sacri- 
fice her young life on Christ’s altar.” 

I observed that her record in her elasses 
was not high and the essay which she read 
was commonplace in ideas and weak in ex- 
pression; but it conveyed a gusty, religious 
fervor which brought tears to the eyes of 
the most of the women present. She was 
a tall, distinguished looking girl, and her 
countenance showed at times that rapt 
gleam of exaltation which I had seen on it 
years before. Among the chubby, good- 
humored farmers’ daughters about her she 
stood apart. She might have been painted 
as Iphigenia waiting to be led to the altar. 

There were several allusions to her in the 
speeches and prayers; but, in the final 
address, by a grave doctor of divinity, to 
the graduates, she was especially singled 
out. 

‘“*You all go to ordinary life and work. 
You will be housekeepers, wives, and moth- 
ers, and, let us hope, will do your duty in 
your several stations; but there is one 
among your number who, in a spirit of lofty 
devotion to her Master’s service, has. re- 
solved to give up home and friends and 
country, to turn her back on all that the 
heart holds dear. Shegoes into the dark 
Places Gf the earth, regardiess of life and 
happiness, ‘to carry His cross to perishing 
ations, Be thankful, degr children. thn 





such a martyr’s soul has gone out from 
among you; show your Christian faith here- 
after by following her with your prayers 
and your gifts; and, although your own 
lives cannot offer the testimony of such 
lofty self-sacrifice, strive to bring your 
spirits up to the hight which hers ‘has 
reached,’ ” 

I found, on inquiry, that Aglae, six 
months before, had- declared her intention 
of becoming a missionary; that, as the board 
of the denomination to which she belonged 
refused to send out single women to India, 
some shrewd mothers of the Church had 
brought about a meeting between her and a 
young theological student, who was to be 
ordained and sent to Calcutta. The result 
was an engagement. They were to be mar- 
ried and sail in October. 

I found Aglae in the college parlor, receiv- 
ing an ovation from the pupils and enthusi- 
astic friends, The walls were covered with 
engravings of Indian palaces and temples, 
gorgeous processions of priests and slaves. 
Even through the colorless prints the 
atmosphere of mystery and enchantment 
glowed. The girl’s eye kindled, as she 
glanced at them, her breath came quicker. 
I broke the spell by telling her that I had 
seen her mother and sister in the Salisbury 
inn. 

‘Will you go without bidding Missouri 
good-bye?” 

‘“*I have given up the world and worldly 
things,” she said, coldly. ‘‘ He that will 
not give up father or mother for me is not 
worthy of me,” with an upward glance of 
her blue eyes. 

‘*She is so full of holy zeal,” said one of 
the teachers, drawing me aside. ‘‘ Her 
sisicr appears to be a very carnally minded 
person. Aglae feared opposition and did 
not inform her of her purpose until the last 
moment, and then she did oppose it bitterly ; 
said ‘she could not spare her out of her 
life.’ Asif her miserable life was to be 
weighed against the needs of the heathen. 
Urged her to come home and told her if she 
would be a missionary.she could teach the 
Cherokees, up in Jackson County. 
Drunken half breeds, probably.” 

Aglae heard her. 

‘The souls of atl are precious,” she said, 
calmly. *‘ But my call is to India,” glancing 
at the temples and elephants. 

Before I left the school I was shown the 
outfit prepared for Aglae by her friends. 
Indeed, she showed it herself, with a sweet 
gratitude to them, calling attention to the 
fine quality of the lawn gowns and trying 
on the most becoming hats. She followed 
me out, some unwelcome afterthought seem- 
ing to tug at her conscience. 

‘* Missouri wanted me to teach General 
H.’s children; but I had a call to this great 
work. As soon as I read a book on Hindus- 
tan I knew my errand was there. As for 
the Indians down in Carolina, you don’t 
really think I ought to have gone to them? 
I have had no training to teach those half- 
breeds. I wouldn’t know how to begin.” 

‘*You have had atraining to teach the 
Hindus?” 

She stiffened instantly, ‘‘It will be 
given to me what to say,” she said and 
bade me an abrupt good-bye. 

in October I read a glowing account of 
the departure of a band of missionaries to 
India, from New York, among whom were 
Agilae and her husband. 

There was an enthusiastic meeting in one 
of the large churches to bid them farewell 
and when the ship sailed hymns of triumph 
sounded from the shore. 

As to the work done by Aglae among the 
Hindus I can say nothing. I only know 
that part of her story which happened on 
this side of the world. 

On my return to Salisbury the following 
Summer, I found Missouri still at work in 
the inn. The little cripple looked miser- 
ably ill and hobbled about slowly. 

‘‘Her mother is dead,” said the landlady, 
who, in spite of her fashionable associations, 
was a warm-hearted soul, ‘‘and there is no 
reason now why she should not go back to 
her own people in the mountains. Indeed, 
ill as I could spare her, I'd be glad to have 
the poor creature go. She has always been 
lonely and unhappy bere. But her sister, in 
India, writes such piteous appeals for help 
(they are but poorly paid, it seems) that 
Missouri keeps at work. Every dollar she 
earns goes to [pdie, There was 4 man 





named Uxbridge, a farmer, came down 
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frum the mountains this Winter, and I sus- 
pect his errand was totake her back. She 
cried a good deal after he was gone; but 
she would not go with him.” 

I reasoned with Missouri, but to no pur- 
pose. Aglac was now not only her darling, 
as before, but a messenger of God to the 
heathen. When she sent her money she 
was serving Christ. 

**She has had such hard luck,” she ex- 
plained to me. ‘‘Her dresses were stolen, 
and I sent money as soon as I could to buy 
more. And then, coloring and her eyes 
sparkling, there’s been a good deal needed 
to make ready for the baby.” 

**But could you not have done all this in 
a home of your own?” 

‘“‘No. Mr. Uxbridge never could abide 
Agly. It’s no use argyin’ about it. I’ve 
gone over it all a million times, for he’s bin 
waitin’ on me these ten years. It can’t be. 
I must help Agly.” 

Sometime during the Winter I heard from 
Missouri that the baby had arrived, and a 
few months later came an ill-spelled, happy 
letter, saying that the baby’s health was so 
poor that Aglae had applied to the Board 
for leave to come home for a couple of years. 
The funds had apparently again fallen short 
as Missouri had been forced to ask an ad- 
vance of her wages. ‘‘ But I ken work it 
all out before she comes and keep her and 
baby quite comfortable,” she wrote. 

In July I saw in a column of Religious 
Intelligence the announcement of the death 
of Mrs. Aglae Knote, of the Indian Mission. 
‘Mrs. Knote,” it was stated, ‘‘sailed from 
Calcutta for her native country, having 
obtained leave of absence, on account of the 
declining health of herself and her child, 
and died when the steamer was ten days 
out, of a fever contracted before leaving the 
shore. The child, a very feeble infant, sur- 
vived its mother but a véry few hours.” 

Then followed a glowing eulogium on the 
youvg missionary who had died a martyr in 
the great cause. 

The same day brought a letter from Mis- 
souri’s mistress, sayiug that ‘‘she had made 
ready a little house for her sister and was 
in it putting the final touches when the news 
came, She took it quite quietly at first, 
and went about her work in the hotel, as 
usual, for a few days; and then, one morn- 
ing, she dropped like onedead. We carried 
her to bed and there she lies. The doctor 
thinks she never will get up again, though 
she says she is only tired. Iam looking out 
for another housekeeper, but I am perfectly 
certain I will never fill her place. Sucha 
baker and scrubber! But you know her 
excellences!” 

The religious journals during a few weeks 
contained many eloquent and pathetic 
tributes to the beautiful young missionary 
and to her noble life. They all reached the 
little cripple lying in her garret at the inn, 
the world yawning empty about her, after 
her long life of drudgery. It certainly 
never occurred to her that her life was un- 
praised; that she would beremembered only 
as a good baker and scrubber. The only 
thing in her life worth remembering was 
that she had been the sister of this martyr, 
had been allowed to give humble help to her 
in her great sacrifice. 

But the eternal justice always begins in 
this world, after all. 

Missouri did not die in the inn garret. On 
the next December I was at Mrs, Alexan- 
der’s, in the Balsam Range. 

‘*Sech a Christmas as we’re goin’ to 
haye!” she suid, as soon as I was inside of 
the room. ‘‘Elder Uxbridge is gone to 
Salisbury, to bring home his wife. Yes, 
Missourey! An’ that house of his’n—well, 
its big an’ its clean: But, great heavens! 
everybody knows what a house is with no 
woman in it fur ten years! So the neigh- 
pors hes took it in hands. ‘ Everybody’s to 
bring somethin’ to tidy it up, an’ ther’ll be 
a big dinner cooked ready for them when 
they come on Christmas Day. I do suppose 
there'll be thirty set down. They’re comin’ 
from all over the mountings as far as Pisgah! 
Missourey’s powerful pop’lar.” 

Never had such a festive sight been seen 
on the mountains as was the Uxbridge 
house on Christmas morning. It was a 
large, squat, solid log house, built after the 
Carolina fashion, rooms diverging on either 
side of a wide-roofed passage, open at both 
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bride after a man’s idea of comfort, Enor- 
mous fireplaces yawned in every room 
and huge fires burned in them, There was 
a vast supply of provisions in the cellar; 
there were high-piled feather-beds, covered 
with the fringed, white coverlets, which are 
held to be the one sign of aristocratic life on 
the mountains; there was a shining new set 
of white dishes on the dresser; but the 
women had added all the little valueless 
things which would make the house home 
to awoman. The walls were pasted with 
pictures cut from the illustrated papers, 
the windows were draped with white net- 
ting, woven by Mrs Vose; over the fire- 
place hung a colored lithograph of the 
Belle of the South, coquettishly smiliag ag 
arose. One matron sent a hickory rocking- 
chair, with a red cushion on the back; an- 
other a pretty table; an Indian woman, from 
Qualla, whom Missouri once nursed through 
ap: fever, brought a work-basket which 
she had woven. The rough house, with all 
its common furnishing, alive with good-will, 
was not an unfitting offering to the day nor 
to Him who had blessed the day. ere 
was a glimpse of tender, fine feeling on the 
coarse face of every man and woman in it. 
Missouri's life had left its mark, after all, 
among her own people. 

The table was laid, the dinner was 
cooked, and just at noon, when the two 
great turkeys were done to a turn and the 
pies were ready to come out of the oven, & 
splash was heard in the creek. 

‘‘It’s them! Uxbridge’s mules is crossin’ 
the ford!” . 

Everybody vanished into the side room, 
the kitchen was deserted. The sled drove 
up, and Elder Uxbridge lifted Missouri, 
wrapped in a blanket, and set her down on 
the steps. 

‘‘Hyar ye are atlast/” he said. ‘‘ Hanged 
ef 1 ever thought to see this day!” he 
stooped and kissed her, then stamped the 
snow off his boots and flung open the door 
of the kitchen, where the fire roared, and 
the long table was spread, and the air was 
thick with savory smells. Missouri gave a 
ery, and the Elder re in amazement, 
and then the crowd broke out on them, 
laughing and cheering and shaking hands 
and kissing the little bride. She cried and 
laughed, grew pale and trembled a good 
deal; but was, with all, very happy. The 
house was a palace in her eyes, every pic- 
ture a high work of art, and the world held 
no nobler or purer society than these her 
old friends, 

“‘If Aglae could only have seen this day!’" 
she whispered to Mrs, Alexander, after the 
tumult of rejoicing had quieted down, 
‘* though I know she is happier where she 
is.” 

‘*Oh! much,” said that ladv, hastily. 

‘‘Missourey,” she confided to me, ‘‘is 
peaked and white. But she has a rested 
look she never had before. She doesn’t on- 
derstand that she’s red of a weight, But 
she is red of it, allthe same. She talks of 
Agly constant, d’ye see, whenever Uxbridge 
ain’t by? She’s sot her up, I see, as a sort 
of angel figger to + ng { 

“Well,” said Mrs. Vose, deliberately, 
“« Algy’ll be easier kerried as an angel than 
in reality. Ther is folks whose usefulness 
increases powerfully when they're dead.” 
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TME CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
BY MARY D. BRINE. 


You never could guess, though you tried a 
week, 

What Santa Claus brought to our little boy, 

With the dawn of the Christmas, glad and 
bright, 

When the soft, new snow was piled high and 
white, 

And the bells were ringing for very joy. 


It was only the night before that he 
Had hung up his crimson stocking wee, 
And, merrily nodding his golden head, 
He snuggled deep down in his little bed, 
As happy as ever a boy conld be. 


“ Oh! there will be candy,” he said, ‘I know, 
And a good big drum, and some steam-cars, 
too; 
But I want something that I’ve never had, 
Something real new,’’ said my four-year-old 
lad. 
a I hope he will bring it. Mamma, don’t you ?”’ 


Now, whether old Sante Claus heard him 
then 

I really can’t sey ; but next morning, when 

Our litile boy opened his happy eyes, 

And the Christmas sun was high in the skies 

The gladdest was he of all little men. 


For better than candies, or drum, or cars 


Was the gift that slumbered on Mamme’s 


bed: - 
The little new sister for Jamie to love, 
The Chriatmas present from Heaven above. 





epde. Sam had made it comfortable for his 


“ Oh! I thank dear Sante Clays,” Jamie oad, 
Rew Yous Orr, 

































































































SANTA CLAUS’S STEP BROTHER. 
BY HOPE LEDYARD. 


Ir was the week before Christmas. The 
stores were all decked in Christmas greens, 
the streets were alive with busy, happy- 
looking people. Were there many that 
felt as Mr. Linn did, as he looked 
in the shop windows and noted the 
crowd of merry shoppers? Were there 
others that said, half bitterly: ‘‘ Christmas 
is al] nonsense, when the children are gone 
or grown up.” 

Not that Mr. Linn was a lonely, crusty 
old bachelor. Not at all. On the very day 
in question he had bought a handsome 
present for his wife, expressed another to 
his sister, and directed his customary 
Christmas note to his pastor, enclosing the 
customary check. He had subscribed to 
allthe Christmas charities—knew that many 
poor children would feast, at least on one 
day, because of him; but yet he felt ‘‘left 
out” and atone, lonely and old, more and 
more keenly eavh Christmas season. 








“*Bister Mary, tell me again about the 
Christmases you had when Papa was here. 
How late Mamma is, and I did so hope 
she'd bring home something nice. I’m so 
hot and so thirsty! Quick, Mary, tell me 
about your Chrisimas when you had the 
tree, or I must cry.” 

Mary Hartley, a girl of fourteen, took the 
poor little sick sister in her arms, aud, rock- 
ing her gently, told again the story, of which 
Lily never seemed to tire. 

‘‘I was just cight years old that year— 
just your age, Lily, and I was very proud 
of having discovered (as 1 thought) that 
there was no such person as Santa Claus— 
that Papa and Mamma filled my stockings. 
But Papa was not at all glad that I did not 
believe in the dear old Saint, and kept tell- 
ing me that, if I did not believe in Santa 
Claus, the jolly little man would leave me 
out altogether. But I thought I knew bet- 
ter, and said I would not be a baby any 
more. Such tales would do for little two- 
year-old Lily. 

‘*So, though you, little, cunning baby, 
would trot to the chimney and call out: 
‘A big dolly, Santa Kaus,’ I never conde- 
scended to call for a thing and only told 
Papa and Mamma what I wished for. Papa 
looked very grave, and told me that he was 
afraid Santa Claus would leave me out alto 


gether. : 
* Christmas Evel hung up my stocking 


next to your little red one. Mamuina and 
Papa hung theirs, calling up the chimney 
for Santa Claus. But I would not call. It 
was baby nonsense. 

“Oh! Lily, I shall never forget getting 
up very, very early the next morning to see 
my presents, It was quite dark, only a 
glimmer of light from the gas in the hall. 
i felt of one stocking. It was your little 
one, stuffed full. ThenI got hold of another 
one; but it was short and large. Papa's 
sock. Then another; but that was so very 
long I knew it was Mamma’s, I began to 
feel fairly frightened. Had Santa Claus 
taken my stocking away? No. I got hold 
of it, at last. No wonder my hand had 
passed it over. It was empty. 

“Oh! Lily, I was so disappointed; and I 
was frightened, too. 1 believed in Santa 
Claus then. I thought he must havecome, 
and left me out to punish me, I crept back 
to bed, a very miserable little girl. And, 
just think, Lily, we had everything then. 
Why, we had had chicken and oyster pie, 
I remember, the night before, and there was 
a dish of oranges and bananas on the side- 
board. I didn’t think them anything.” 

The sick child smacked her feverish lips, 
while her sister forgot her story and thought 
sadly how glad she would be for just that 
despised dish of fruit now, for her pet. 
But Lily roused her from her useless long- 
ings and she went on: 

‘‘You woke up by and by, and brought 
your stocking and all your toys for me to 
sec. There was not one thing forme. But 
you were so sweet I almost forgot my dis- 
appointment, and, when Papa came in, 
shouted ‘Merry Christmas’ as cheerily as 
you. 

‘Then I remembered, as I looked at 
rapa, and I felt ashamed. I saw how 
foolish and grown up I had been, and half 
understood how much better it was to keep 
childish, as Papa wished me to be. 

“*Sante Claus did come, Papa,’ I said, 
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‘and he was angry with me. | haven't gota 
thing!’ And then! burst into tears. Mamma 
came to the door and said something about 
it being ‘too bad,’ and Papa looked half 
sorry and half laughing. 

** *Tt’s not quite so bad as you think,’ he 
said. Santa Claus has left you a note. I 


found it in my stocking. I suppose he 
thought you would not look for anything 
from him, and so he put it in mine. I took 
the note eagerly and pulled it out of the 
envelope, and there—] couldn’t read a word 
of it. And I was eo proud of ‘reading 
writing.’” 

**But Papa was looking over my shoulder 
and told me that it was written in German. 
This was what it said: 


“** Tf the little maiden who cannot believe in 
Santa Claus will trust him enough to open the 
library door, quite alone, at five o’clock on 
Christmas afternoon, she may see him for a 
moment.’ 

‘*T was rather frightened, but I resolved to 
open that door. It would never do not to 
get Santa Claus to forgive me, as I told 
Papa; and he said sotoo. So by a quarter 
of five I was in the hall, waiting for the 
big clock to strike. It was dark, I knew, 
in the library, and my heart beat fast as I 
thought of going in the big, dark room alone, 
to see the old man whom I had vexed by my 
disbelief. I begged Mamma to come too; 
and she said: ‘Henry, you might let me.’ 
But Papa said: ‘It is not me, my dear. Itis 
Santa Claus. If Mary wishes to make it up 
with him and ever get any presents, she 
must obey orders.” So I had to open it 
alone, and, just as the clork struck five, I 
took hold of the door-handle, and—I was so 
frightened I couldn’t open it. Then I took 
both hands, and said: ‘One, two, three, 
four, ready!’ asif I were taking medicine, 
and pushed open the door. 

“Oh! Lily, instead of a great, dark room, 
there stood a lovely tree, all ablaze with 
lights and glistening with bright-colored 
balls. Leaw nothing else for a moment; 
but there, in the shadow behind the tree, 
stood an old man. I felt so sorry and 
ashamed. He was standing quite still. I 
felt he was waiting for me, so I went siraight 
to him and I knelt down before him. I 
don’t know what made me. I suppose I 
had some notion about kneeling to a saint. 

‘**Please, Santa Claus, I’m truly and 
really sorry. I'll call you next Christmas; 
indeed, I will,’ I said. And I almost sobbed, 
I felt so ashamed, for I saw just the things 
I wished for on that tree—a pair of skates 
and a doll’s carriage. 

‘‘The old man had along, white beard 
and did not speak very clearly. Papa said 
afterward he supposed he talked German. 
But he put his hands on my head and said: 
‘Be true and brave, little one!’ And when 1 
looked up he was gone. I ran and called 
the others. Mamma brought you at once; 
but Papa did not come for quite a long 
time, and I was afraid he would not see my 
wonderful tree before the lights were put 
out.” 

‘Oh! wasn’t it just lovely!” sighed Lily. 
‘And you believe in Santa Claus now, 
Mary; don’t you? Katy Dermott says she 
doesn’t.” 

“Yes, I believe in the dear old saint. 
You see what he’ll do for you, darling. Per- 
haps he’s met Mamma on her way home.” 

The elder sister tried to speak confidently ; 
but how her faith faltered and hope died 
as she realized that the next day would be 
Christmas Eve, and there was not an extra 
dime to buy a present for the sick child, 
But she would not enlighten the little one. 
There was time yet. Could not she herself 
do something to earn a present for Lily? 

Mrs. Hartley came in just as Lily, soothed 
by the story and the hope of a visit from 
Santa Claus, had fallen asleep. 

The mother had been teaching music and 
had taken home some fine sewing, that she 
had finished that day; but there was no 
good news. The lady had not left the 
money for her. She was to call again. 

‘Let me go this evening, Mother, dear, 
just this once.” 

** Alone, at night, Mary?” 

“Oh! it is Christmas time and every 
one isso kind. I will keep in the brightly 
lighted streets. Do, Mother, and then we 
can get Lily a present to-morrow.” 

‘Well, child, go, if you will She might 
go out to-morrow, and then all chance would 
be gone.” 





So Mary was off, a secret purpose, formed 
to guard against any further disappointment, 
making her heart beat loud with fear and 
nervousness. 

“Itis for Lily. I must beher Santa Claus, 
as dear Papa would be, if he were here. O 
God, help me! Iamtrue. Help me to be 
brave.” 

She walked rapidly on to the row of 
elegant houses where she was to call. She 
knew them well. How pleasant and home. 
like the second one looked, with children 
romping in the parlor! Now she walked 
slowly, trying to decide. Which should it 
be? The house where the children were or 
that next one? That was almost dark, but 
for the glow from the grate-fire, which shone 
through the window. A man was sitting 
looking at the fire. Would he care to hear 


“Carol, brothers, carol”? 


The girl was startled at her own voice, 
it sounded so loud. What if some man 
should come up the stoop and speak to her? 
But she was singing for Lily; she must be 
brave. 


Inside, Mr. Linn gat thinking of the past, 
wishing he could live it over again; the 
days when he was a poor boy and had to 
work hard to ‘‘ earn money for Christmas.” 
Now there was money, but where was the 
delight that a half dollar gave him forty 
years back? 

Ah! if their little one had only lived! 
That baby that had only seen three Christ- 
mas nights! Hark! Some one is singing 
outside—the very carol Baby had learned to 
sing in baby fashion the last Christmas she 
was with them: 

* At the merry table, , 
Think of those who've none.” 

What a sweet, clear voice for a street- 
singer, and what expression! There were 
tears in that voice. He would listen at the 
door. 

The front door was opened, the singing 
suddenly ceased, and Mary Hartley stood 
trembling, almost fainting before Mr. 
Linn. ; 

‘Why, bless my soul! A girl! A—a— 
young lady, I really believe! Come in, my 
dear, come in. I want you to sing again. I 
will call my wife.” 

‘‘Here’s a child for Christmas, at any 
rate,” he muttered, as he pulled Mary into 
the warm parlor and hurried off for his kind 
old wife. She trotted down, full of sym- 
pathy and interest; but Mr. Linn would 
have no questions asked until Mary had 
tinished her carol. It was the truest kind- 
ness, making the young girl feel she had 
something to do, 

‘“That was just lovely!” said Mrs, Linn, 
‘‘and you were very good to singit. But 
you must not sing in the street. It is bad for 
the voice and not safe, my dear. You don’t 
think it so, do you, Father?” 

* No, indeed; but this girl’s voice has not 
been used in the street before, I'll venture 
tosuy. Why, bless my soul, Mother, she’s 
fainting.” 

Iu a moment Mary’s wraps were loosened, 
she was laid on the sofa, the good couple 
noting the little refinements of dress which 
betokened a lady’s daughter, even though 
so poor, and her story was listened to with 
tender sympathy. 

‘**8o that Lily might believe in Santa 
Claus!’ My dear, you are a perfect God- 
send. I don’t mean it irreverently. I’m just 
aching to be Santa Claus myself. Now, 
keep your secret. Go straight home and teil 
Lily that Santa Claus is surely coming.” 

The old people would not hear of Mary 
walking home. She must go in a cab, at 
least, to the corner of her block. So, while 
Mary called three doors off for her mother’s 
money, Mr. Linn found a cab and stood 
ready to take her home on her return to 
their house. Mary was in haste to be off, 
lest Mamma might worry. 

It was hard work to keep her secret; but 
not at all hard to keepalive the spark of hope 
which burned in Lily’s heart that Santa 
Claus might visit their little home. The 
child would believe in Santa Claus, in spite 
of all, and now Mary, to her mother’s great 
astonishment, was firm in her belief. 

‘* Your dear father would be satisfied with 
you now; but I fear you will be grievously 
disappointed,” she said to Mary. 

‘*Qh! wait and see,” was all Mary’s an- 
swer. 

It was nine o'clock on Christmas Eve 
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when a knock came at the Hartley’sdoor. 
Lily was up and dressed, and May per- 
suaded her to open the door. 

‘‘May! Manima! He’scome! It’s Santa 
Claus himself. Oh! did you know Papa is 
gone and we heve so little? Oh! you dear, 
good Santa Claus!” cried Lily, dragging in 
a portly old gentleman, who fairly staggered 
under aload of bundles and baskets, while 
some things were laid at his feet. 

Mary, laughing heartily, pulled in a box 
of groceries. Santa Claus dropped his bun- 
dies and parcels and hurried off; but he said 
to Lily, in very good English: 

‘‘I must be off, my dear!” 

There were presents of ali kinds. 
Dresses, or, rather, stuff for dresses, a shawl, 
gloves, books, groceries, fruit, turkey, pies, 
and a note for Mary. This said: 

“We want so much to have a real Christmas 
that we must have you all at our house for 
Christmas dinner. Tell Lily I’m a half-brother 
of Santa Claus, and that he asked me to invite 
you all. 

“Very respectfully, 
“ Gzorce Lors-Ciavs.” 

When Lily heard of an invitation to visit 
Santa Claus’s half-brother, she fairly 
screamed with delight and thought won- 
ders would never end. Mrs. Hartley had 
to be told the truth, but fora long time Lily 
fully believed that (though it was not gen. 
erally known) Mr. Linn, their kind, devoted 
friend, was actually Santa Claus’s half- 
brother. 








PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications for this department should be ad- 
Gressed “ Pussies,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.| 


We give to-day some useful hints about 
arranging a stage and other preliminaries for a 
tableau entertainment. We devote consider- 
able space to the subject, as many of the points 
will be found useful in preparing for other 
home amusements. 

We are indebted to Godey’s Ladies’ Book and 
The Sociable for many of the ideas presented. 

Should the parlors be double, with folding 
doors, fit the frame inthe space for these doors. 
Make the frame of wood, covered first with 
yellow paper muslin and then with yellow 
tarletan, and fasten large rosettes of the latter 
all around, about ten inches apart, to represent 
carved work. The curtain can drop or part in 
the middle. 

Over the whole frame covering the space, 
that the pictures may be seen behind it, strain 
apiece of coarse black lace. Down the two 
sides of the frame, at the back, place candle 
brackets ct regular intervals, to light your pic- 
tures. Candle-light shows out color and com- 
plexion much better than gas, and you can 
easily soften or brighten your light by the 
number of candles used. 

Have a curtain of blue gauze fastened to the 
top of the frame, that can be lowered or raised 
at will. 

The best arrangement fora parlor background 
is a semicircle of ae wire, supported by 
strong poste at intervals and running from 
one corner of the frame to the other at the 
top. From this are draped folds of dark gray 
woolen, forming a complete background. 

A most my peered aw of dramatic prepara- 
tion is what is technically termed the “* makiu< 
up”’ of the characters and one which requires 
some practice and observation. This is the 
painting and shading of faces, the adaptation 
of wigs, etc., to make the young look old, the 
plump lean, etc. 

For the ‘“‘ making up ”’ of any variety of dif- 
ferent faces a box of good water-colors, a little 
fine chalk, some camel’s-hair pencils, and diy 
rouge are wanted. If a comical expression is 
required, mix a reddish-brown tint with the 

lors, stand before a mirror, assume the 
desired “broad grin,”’ and trace the wrinkles 
roduced with a fine brush of the brown tint. 
his will fix the line which your face requires 
to give it the expression much more naturally 
than you could do it by following any of the 
rules current among artists. The same may be 
done with frowns, smirks, simpers, scowls, and 
a bey Naagemanr me y 2 feature. 
oO app the forefinger, 
a much better implement — the traditi 
hare’s off 
upon the cheek. Chalk should be po kh 
£ 





lower lip. A strong mark running from the 
wn toward corner of 


the mouth, on each side, is a good f age 
or emaciation; but these a Fy os bast 


A few sets of 
false ones, of real hair, however, as also a few 


wigs of various colors and will be 
found a addition to the wardrobe. 
The of garments used in tableaux are 
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mand will have a good effect in marly 

whetber worn by eae character or 
arows over a piece of furniture. At the same 
time great care should be taken to avoid the 
common and vulgar error of combining too 
many gay colors. Indeed, the two great 
reasons of the want of artistic ‘effect in tableaux, 
as commonly arranged, are, first, too much 
light, and, second, too much color. In almost 
every tableau where more than three figures 
a one, at least, should be in shadow, 
relieved by something light behind. The fol- 
lowing diagram will g lig how the shadow may 
be gained : 


| LIGHT. 
1 z - 
= 
2 8 8 
R. STAGE. a 
4 5 
(LIGHT. 
* ‘ “| ||LIGH 
& \ 
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suppose the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 to repre- 
sent the performers. The two lights indicated 
thus * illuminate the back of the stage, form- 
ing alight background. Figure 1 wil then be 
in range of both lights; figure 2 will be par- 
tially s Pa by figure 5; figure 3 will be par- 
tially shaded by the rear Screen ; ; figures 4 and 
5 will be in full light; figure 6 in the deep 
shadow from both screens ; and figure 7 dimly 
(lluminated by the rear light only. Here we 
have a different degree of light for almost 
every character and the effect will be found a 
charming one. Foot-lights should hardly ever 
be used in arranging tableaux, as they give 
shadows exactly the opposite of picturesque. 
The lights should be brilliant, placed high up, 
and few in number. A good effect may some- 
times be got by cross-lights; but generally 
itis best to have them all on one side of the 
stage, 

Colored lights are capable of being used with 
very happy results, and it is byno means a diffi- 
cult matter to produce them, either by colored 
fires, such as are used at the theaters, or by 
filing globes with colored liquids and placing 
them in front of the lamps, like those we see 





in the windows of the chemists’s shops. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF Dec. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


14TH, 


I. 
9 


1, Eva grin—vinegar ; 2, train me—raiment ; 
8, mother—her Tom ; 4, ray comes—sycamore ; 
5, apricots—coat rips; 6, courage—our cage ; 
7, ma lost—almost ; 8, we sat—waste. 


II. 

1, garden—danger ; 2, grab—garb ; 3, shade— 
heads; 4, cared—cedar; 5,’ scan—eans; 6, 
peach—cheap. 


NUMERICAL EniomMa.—Religion is the } 8! 
armor, but the worst cloak. 
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RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WiiitiaM J, Covas.rin, of Somerville, Mass., 
‘In the Fali of 1876 I was taken with 


BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. ‘The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
[ got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

‘“*T write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced - that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
ness." For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 
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ys E “IVORY” isa Laundry Soap, with all 
the fine qualities of a choice 
is 99 44-100 per cent. pure. 

Ladies will find this Soap especially adapted 
for washing laces, infauts’ clothing, silk hose, 
cleaning gloves aud allarticlesof fine texture 
aud delicate color, aud for the varied uses 
about the bouse that daily arise, requiring the 
use of soap that is above the ordinary in 
quality. 

Forthe Bath, Toilet, or Nursery it is preferred 
to most of the Soaps sold for toilet use, being 
purer and much more pleasant and effective 
and possessing all the desirable properties of 
the finest unadultered White Castile Soap. The 
Ivory Soap will ** float.*? 

The cakes are so shaped that they muy be 
used entire for general purposes or divided 
with a stout thread (as illustrated) into two 
perfectly formed cakes, of convenient size for 
toilet use. 

The price, compared to the quality and the 
size of the cakes, makes it the cheapest Soap 
for everybody for every waut. Try It. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Toilet Soap, and 
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e, Butter, Dinner. wogsert, ea, 


and Fruit Kuives to Match. 


ALFORD, WARD, DAVENPORT & 00, 


77 CHAMBERS B8ST., NEW YORK, 


oods to the seagate of THE 
by mail, prepaid 


In order to introduce our 
INDEPENDENT, We will sen 


2 Pie Mamtee.....0s.ct0- 83 00 \d 1 Butter Knife....... $0 50 
— aa empe 3 50 | 6 Fruit 1 
6 Dessert " ‘8 25 6 Nut Picks........... 1 





6 Tea = . 800 Orany portion pro rata. 
And any one mentioning THe INDEPENDENT will re- 
ceive velve 3345 per cent. rebate 
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. catalogues of An 
Steam Engines, Mechanical Toys.ete.. about 275 p: 
1,200 illustration sent by mail for 20 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 








126-0130 ° Nassaa Stre et, New York. 


. ASPINWALL & SON, 


Nos. 75 and 7 West 23d Sprert. New York 


MANTELS, GRATES, POTTERY, Ete. 


Sole Agents for MINTONS and for the 


CAMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 


Tl. G. SELLEW, 
Ne. 111 Fulton Street, - - - - New York 
MANUFACTURER OF 


OF vice AND LIBRARY FURNITURE 
FINE CYLINDER & ROLL TOP DESKS. 


DESKS Partitions. ents for the celebrated 
9 WOOTON’S DESK. 





Offices fitted up with Counters and 








THE HANCOCK INSPIRATOR. 


THE BEST BOILER-FEEDER KNOWN. 


40,000 in Use. 


THE SIMPLEST, AND THE MOST 


RELIABLE 


UNDER ALL CONDITIONS FOR 


Mills and Manufactories. 
Is pow in use by the principal manufacturing establishments of 
va Lowell, Lawrence, Fall River, and Manchester, and everywhere where 


Manufactured by the 
HAN cock INSPIRATOR CoO., 


























BOSTON, MASS. 
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Mettville, 
N.Y. 


. DIAMONDS 


4 SPECIALTY. 


FINE WATCHES, RICH JEWELRY. 
BENEDICT BROS, 


Only Store, 171 BROADWAY, 
Corner Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 











FURNACES, HEATERS, STOVES, etc 





194 Beckmanst.,New York. 


BOYNTON & RICHARDSON, 


INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘PATENT DUPLEX FURNACES.” 


Wonderful Economy in Fuel 
COMBINED WITH 


ENORMOUS HEATING CAPACITY. 





We have no other business address, 


TRE ANTHONY WROVGHT-IRON FURNACE, 








A SANITARY HEATER, 


combining every improvement found in other Fur 
naces, besides many pew and valuable patented 
features peculiar to If. 

It is absolutely and permanently gas and dust tight, 
delivers a uniform degree of heat, without wasting 
any in the cellar, and can be run as easily as a Parlor 
use of our Patent Dual Grate all ashes and 
be readily removed without pok n« the 
fire or opening a door. 
Please send for descriptive circulars and cuts. 
Estimates furnished for all parts of the countrs 


| SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 


52 and 54 Uniten St., Boston, Mass. 


_ GRATES AND FENDERS. 


J. 8. CONOVER & CO., 
No. 80 WEST 23p ST., 


OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODS, rrc. 


The largest manufacturers in America. 
Dirngct IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF TILE. 
BRANCH Ko. 868 CANAL 8T. 
W. H. Harrison & | Bros. . 


NUFACTUR: 
pLAl AND ARTISTIC 


GRATHS 


AND FIREPLACES 

















NATIONAL MIXED PAINT co., 


OFFICE 78% BAR@LAY ST., N. Y. 


A SPECIALTY. 
Also Furnoces and Ranges. 
Send for Mlustrated Caralogue 
1435 Chestyut Street, Philadelphia, 

















fem and Greden, 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subsoribers who feel specially interested. } 


STOCK AND DAIRY NOTES. 


BY AGRICOLA. . 





In view of the renewed interest taken io 
sorghum growing in the West, especially for 
sugar making, it may be Well to remark that 
éorghum when green and succulent makes an 
excellent fodder for sheep. There is a trifle 
more nitrogenous matter in the sorghum stalk 
than in corn-stalke, hence the young animal 
will grow faster on it, but the rind is tougher 
than that of corn. The Early Amber has a 
comparatively small stalk, hence, for sheep it 
would be more desirable. They are much at- 
tracted by the saccharine matter of the stalks: 
About the time the seeds begin to turn slightly 
brown it should be cut and carefully bound up 
into compact shocks, It will be eaten up cleaner 
if the stalks are run through a cutter and cut 
into 4-inch lengths. The sorghum seed will 
also furnish an excellent grain ration. Prof. 
Collier, chemist, says the seeds are very nearly 
equal in food value to average field corn. 

In foddering cattle in the Winter there is 
much unnecessary waste, as some practice it. 
And not only waste, but the cattle do not thrive; 
hence, there is no profit. Some farmers make 
staks of corn-stalks, straw, and poor hay near 
the barns or farmyards, and to these the cattle 
are driven as soon as cold weather compels 
them to be fed; and, as the fodder is thrown 
from the stack and scattered about, the cattle 
feed upon some, and often trample more into 
the snow, slush, or mud, as it happens to be. 
Or it may be they are left to forage on the 
stack as it stands, in either case wasting more 
than is eaten. All this is very poor economy, 
as the stock lose flesh every day, and as for 
cows giving milk on such fodder, so irregularly 
an‘ carelessly fed, it ought not to be expected. 
Young stock cannot grow dnd thrive thus and 
disease among the older ones is Very apt to 
follow poor feed and poor care. Always have 
plenty of racks under sheds and in warm cor- 
ners for feeding’ stock out of doors, and give 
then warm stables when they are indoors. 

It appears that artichokes are coming more 
into favor as feed for stock the more stock- 
men experiment with them ; but the improved 
varieties of this plant are beld superior to the 
old ones, two of which are the “ Red Brazil- 
jan’? and the “Improved White French.” 
These are said to be very prolific, yielding on 
good soil from 800 to 1,000 bushels per acre. 
They can be dug in the Fall, or left in the 
ground until Spring, and then be dug. 
When cultivated for hogs, they may be left 
where they grew amid let the hogs do the dig- 
ging, thus all trouble in handling is obviated. 
From 50 to 100 hogs can be fattened on an acre 
of good artichokes. To show their flesh and 
fat-forming qualities, a writer gives the follow- 
ing figures from a chemical analysis: 


Variety. Flesh Forming. Fat Forming. 
Artichokes...........- 10 188 
POCAWOOS. ..4 66.0 e ee 4 189 
PATE. cc ccccceccese 13 70 
CATOUB. ..ccceceeceeecee 6 66 
Mangolds.............. 4 1028 
Sugar Beets.. — © 198 
Turnips.. ove 1 0 


Much loss of stock by disease might be ob- 
viated if the owner were able to recognize the 
rst approach of the trouble, and every stock- 
-naiser should “ post” himeelf on this point. 
An animal always shows signs of its condition. 
When it is healthy it has a vigorous and regu- 
ar appetite, its eye bright, coat smooth, horns 
warm, pulse regular, and rumination natural ; 
cut when sickness is approaching all these 
conditions of the animal are changed and their 
opposite is most generally true. To ascertain 
the pulse, place the hand on the jaw near the 
large muscle which operates the jaws, or feel 
the brachial artery on the inner side of the fore- 
arm, below the shoulder and level with the joint 
of the elbow. Loss of cudis a pretty sure symp- 
tom of disorder, and when any irregularity is 
observed try at once to ascertain the cause and 
administer a remedy for the difficulty. 

From the last census reports some interest- 
ing figures may be gleaned concerning the 
butter product of this country. New York State 
heads the list, with nearly 112,000,000 pounds, 
followed next by Pennsylvania, with over 
79,000,000, The total number of pounds pro- 
duced in the twelve leading dairy states was 
about 572,289,000, and, as these are estimated to 
produce about three-fourths of all that is pro- 
duced in the country, we may see how great is 
the butter interest. The average value is stated 
low, at 16§ cents per pound. Notwithstanding 
all this, there is not enough good butter made 
here to supply the demand, and, were the price 
brought down to a level with other provisions, 
no doubt, very much more would be consumed, 
Since oleomargarine has been extensively 
manufactured much pure butter has been dis- 


placed by this uncertain mixture, 
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tion for butter-producing qualities, and, no 
doubt, her milk i# richest in cream, yet the 
Jersey cows are few, it will be seen, which 
have produced over twenty pounds of butter in 
aweek. We here present the names of these 
and their record: 


Ibe On. 
Jersey Belle of Scituate........ 25 8 
Te et eee 2 7 
GE 0«. coccsese ecee 2 thy 
ea 23 1 
ee 21 11% 
Lady Mell, 2nd............+-+++- 21 . 
BE, FR. avecicccdccccccccces 21 ° 
Duchess of Bloomfield.......... 20 1% 


Doubtless these are bona-fide reports; but 
we have heard of certain large milk yields, 
which, when the fact was known that the cow 
was fed upon her own milk as soon as it was 
measured or weighed, and this repeated every 
day or so, did not seem balf as wonderful. 

Often at this time of the year the question 
arises with the farmer: Does it pay to grind 
corn in the earfor stock? In attempting to an- 
ewer, we should say that it depends upon the 
kind of stock that is to be fed and upon one’s 
conveniences for grinding it. Sheep masticate 
corn better than cattle or horses; hence, they 
utilize the nutriment in the whole corn better, 
yet we believe there is more nutriment in the 
cob than many admit. By analysis it is shown 
to contain of carbo-hydrates 42.6 per cent.; of 
albuminoids, 1.4 per cent ; of fat formers, 1.4 
percent. Neither is there the danger in feeding 
cob-meal that some think. When ground fine, 
it is certainly in a better condition for feeding 
than in the ear, when cattle sometimes swallow 
parte of the cub, without masticating. The 
particles of the cob serve to separate the par- 
ticles of meal, and so render it more porous 
and easier for the gastric juices to penetrate. 





SORGHUM SUGAR AT LAST. 


Cotman’s Rural World, which bas so long 
advocated sorghum culture as an industry 
witb a great future, grows thus exuberant in 
its remarks on the manufacture of sugar 
from sorgbam in Champsign, IIl.: 


‘*The problem whether sugar can be made 
fiom svrghum remuperatively bas been 
solved. li is no longer » debatable question. 
‘The Champsaiga (1i,, Sagar Works augwer the 
question every day, every hour. They turp 
vut batel after batch of sugar from sorghum 
with precisely the same ceriainty that the 
Southe:n planter does from the ribbou cane. 
If any one Is at all skeptical in regard to this 
statement, he bas only to visit Champaign, 
lil., to have that skepticiem semen. He 
will see some thirty barrels of nice suyar 
turned out daily, fully equal to the New 
Orleans, selling by the barrel at the sugar- 
works at 84¢ cents per pound: There is no 
sorghum flaver por gummy character about 
the sugar. It willsell in any market with the 
New Orleans 6ugar, bringing the same price 
and giving the same satisfaction. And all 
this success has been obtained in the most 
unfavorable season that we have bad for cane 
for many years, 

**This industry will be of great natioval 
advantage. It will make our own stigar and 
keep ou: money at home, instead of sending 
it abroad to the amount of about one hun- 
dred millions annually. Our farmers are run- 
ping too much to wheat. There is a need of 
some other crop to occupy their attention, 
the product of which can be shipped abroad, 
and sugar Will be that product. It is not an 

exhaustive crop to land, Iike wheat; bot 
draws its substance largely from the aimos- 

here—the ashy portion of its constituents 
— exceedingly light. It puta the soil in 
excellent condition for other crops, and if 
fertilizers are to be used at all on the farm, 
they can on no other crop be used to so great 
advantage ; especially the phosphates, as they 
not only largely increase the yield of cane, 
but hasten its early maturity wonderfully, 
and yet consume but little, leaving it in the 
soil for other crops."’ 

Col. Norman J. Colman, president of the 
Mississippt Valley Cane-Growérs’ Assoctation, 
has just returned from Campaign, Tll., entha- 
siastie over successful results in sugar-making 
from the sorghum. He exhibited specimens 
of the sugar to a Globe-Demoerat reporter and 
said; 


‘The Champaign institution is turning out 
thirty barrels of sugar a day, which sells at 
eight and one-balf cents a poond at the works. 
And all this success bas been obtained in the 
most unfevorable season that we have had for 
cave for many years, Indeed, so anpropitious 
was the season that Profs, Weber and Scovell 
did notexpect to make sugar at all and “ee 
the stockholders.of the company so. 
knew they could makeryrup; but the jutee ew 
so much below that of last year in sucrose 


that they had no expectation of obtaining - 


sugar in paying quantities, The first batch that 
was made the stockholders were present and 
wore long faces. It was at night and there 
was but little expectation of amy sugar being 
made. The result was awa’ with great 
anxiety. At length the test come, and, to the 
astonishment of all, oat came the crystel- 
lized fluid even before cooling. There was 
then a regular jubilee. Here were new 
works, costing .000, that had not Sega 
erected without considerable aiMculty 
was an experiment to gettle the question 
whether sugar could be made in the North, as 
wellasin the South, io such quantity asto make 
it pay. The season bad been exceedingly un- 
pitious forthe growth of cane. The lati- 
fade was Northern INinois and the planting 
wag on the level prairie. The Spring bad been 
Very cold and wet and peed lay in the ground 
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& month or more without germinating. Seed 
planted on the 23d of June matured its cane 
as carly as that planted a month or six werks 
before. The reivfall t the three 
Summer moathes in tne vi of Champaign 
was eighteen inches, while in usual seasons & 
has not been balf that and the ‘o crop 
needs but little rain and revels in 4 t. The 
mean temperature dw the same months 
was six to eight degrees lower than usual, 
while hot weather is neede@ to develop the 
greatest amount of saccharine, And yet, not- 
withstanding all these wofavorable circum- 
stances, on tbe very first trial, before the seed 
was fairly ripe, the company were in possession 
of several thousand pounds of most excel- 
lent sugar, and from that time to this there 
has not been a single failure in obtaining 
sugar, at least per cent. of the entire 
amount of syrup crystallizing, and the bal- 
lance, of course, making a number one article 
of molasses, commanding fully the prices of 
the New Orleans commodity. 

"To what do you attribute the success, 
after so many failures to produce sugar in 
profitable quantities?’ 

‘The whcle process is simple as can be. In 
the first place, the acid in the juice is neutral- 
ized py lime, as practiced by most syrup mak- 
ers, the litmus paper being used as a test. 
This is done in the cold juice in the defecating 
tanks, just before defecation, which consists 
in bringing the juice to a boil and thoroughly 
skimming. No other substance is used for 
defecation at any other stage. The juice is 
now drawn off through pipes to the evapor- 
ator, where it is reduced to a sem!-svrup, then 
filtered through bone-black, then pumped into 
the vacuum-pan, where it is reduced to sugar, 
and when cooled swung out through the cen- 
trifugal. That is all there is of it. The most 
peculiar point isin using the lime properly. 6o 
as to neutralize the acid. This rart needs close 
attention. No solutions, powders, or chemicals 
of any kind are used or course, the vacuum- 
pan plays avery important part,as the syrup 
is boiled at alower temperature. There is no 
caramelizing,no inverting from crape sugar. 
and all the erystallizable engar is preserved. 
The most incredulous, by vielting this estab- 
lishment, will become eonvinced that auvar is 
not only made, but made with such certainty 
and in such quantity as to pay. And there 
has not been a single failure, not a single trial 
when the same results have not been ob- 
tained.” e 


GERMAN CARP. 


German leather ‘carp have recently heen 
sentin large quantities from Washington to 
the state commissioners of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and other Eastern states, besides 
Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, Iowa, Illinois, and 
Minnesota. A number of the consignments 
were on private orders and a member of the 
commission said to-day that Congressman 
Blackburn's district, in Kentucky, ordered 
more carp than were received by the state 
commission. It was annourced to-Gay that 
for the remainder of the Winter the sbip- 
mepts of carp will be made to the Svuthern 
States almost eniirely. Allofthecarp which 
bave been distributed this seasun, amount- 
ing to nearly one hundred thousand fish, 
were propagated in the carp-ponds in 
Washington. The consignments are for- 
warded in the newly-designed Fish Commis- 
sion cars. These cars are moclels of beauty 
and convenience and are built from a 
patent invented last Spring. Their exterior 
presents the appearance of a Pullman sleeper, 
while the interior is equally as costly and 
maguificent in appearance. Arravged opeach 
side of the car are refrigerators, which are 
kept at aneven temperature. In these refrig- 
erators are placed the buckets containing the 
fish, and in each bucket are placed twents-five 
fish, although its capacity is greater. These 
buckets are concealed from view and it is 
stated that the water originally placed in 
them, with a slight increase in quantity, wil) 
last two weeks, thereby permitting a ran to 
the most distant parts of the United States to 
be made without change. For the com/ort of 
the four attendants, the car is fitied up with 
bedrooms, kitehen, dining-room, office, # 
other conveniences. It is finished in white 
ash, basa capacity for twenty-five thousand 
fish, and furnishes the employés of the 
commission who make the trips all the 
conveniences of a hotel while they are travel- 
ing rapidly over the conntry. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE AS 
A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS, 

Dr. C. H. 8. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: 
“T have used it as a pleasant and cooling 
drink In fevers,and have been very much 
pleased with it.’’ 
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oe Fick's Seeds areghe Best in the Werld! 
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RUBBER PAINT. 
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GUIDE to HEALTH 
TOR THE WOMEN of the NATION. 


Rite of Vaccination - 
paperienes af of Hormel Womaaiisod 


iecion, — and Tlow to Use” 





Slaughter of the Tanocents - 
Testimonials =~ 


Sent sealed on receipt of name and 2c stamp. 


Address, with description of case if corre- 
spoudence (confidential ) is desired, 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM, Lynn, Mass 





IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 


are bilious, dyspeptic, orconstipated, Kidney- 
‘Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. 


discharge. 
Malaria. ® malaria, have the shills, 


In the to cleanse tho Bystem, every 
one should take # thorough course of it. 
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The Leading 


Terms, $2.50 per Year. 





GRICULTURAL NEWSPAPERria America. 


Five: Copies for $10. 
ga" Samrce Cortus, Prospectus, etc. FREE ON APPLICATION. Address 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers; Albany, N. Y. 


(All New Svupscrivers for 1883, paying in advange now, Wits Receives THErsPeR WEEKLY, from 
receipt of hates cs to > January Ist, 18 Ist, 1883, WITHOUT CuARGEs De not lose the opportunity. 





FINISH YOUR WALLS 


WITH 


ALABASTINE. 


It is the only natural and durable material with which to finish Walls aud Ceilings. 


It is cheaper than Kalsomine, works easier, and*tagybe appited by any one. 


No sizing or 


other preparation for the Walls is necessary and ouecoat can ve applied upon another'as soon 


as dry. 


It is the most suitable article for applying over wall-paper. 
Wood ceilings, whether painted or not, can be made ehiter with one coatof ALABASTINE 


than with three coats of lead or zinc. 


Send for Sample Card and Testimonials to 


SEELEY BRO’S, 32 Burling Slip, 
AVERILL PAINT CO., 18 Federal 8t., 


N.Y. 
Boston. 








THE FAVORITE CHAIR 


ge LT, 
Parlor, or Invalid uld's Crib. 
ageaod Pity charges ofp 

simple and ~ in Ge rep while its elegance 


Sats 
sbd'sGhaursen © 


aes eal Be vase Catalogue. ik Gra OO. 
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the the action 
pee eds oo to at 


; at one time. — a tire. ak 

° pikes or ng ‘ee avoi 

up rubbish. It is bein adapted to in 

20d and hard clay, where other Harrows utterly fail, 
a eeg A on light sotl,and is the only Harrow 
vaner 6 atcuts vover the entire sarface 


yy ooo by selentific and practiqnl 


Farmers many of whom promownce it to’be the 
veaanee recent improvement in farm Machinery. 


rail agtge that The Jedictous uc of = 
e* 
Laveler tithe pre Ot the boll, pleat 
will vil inereate ¢ the yield from Five to 
— Py . 


works 
p> ae 


PAR. PLAY. 
If your dealer does the ** E” for 
ome, ‘don't let him Ls noft 8 Let ee you by 


IsF FY YOURSELF! LF ty ordering ono OR TR TR, AT: 
6 will sen on trial, and, if it does not suit, you 


may send it back. we paying return f ht charges, 
We don a ae et you have 
Sena for Pamphlet, containing Hundreds of 
Testimonials from 44 different States 
and Territories. 


NASH & BROTHER, 











FIVE-TON 


WAGON SCALES S60 


All Irom aud Steel, Double Brass Tare Beam, 
Jones he pays thefretgnt. All sizes equally iow, 











Ti GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homes in 


MINWESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA. 


wires 7 By themselves of the 


by the 


Soring the 
estshould not 
tages offered 


TR soy han RAILROAD . 
; t com lands along its 


a CHANCES for ange 
NEW 


ELD ror se eects 


runs through a region 
TE, 


ROOFS 


Repaired and Coated 


PLASTIC-SLATE ROOF COATING, 


GUARANTEED WATER-TIGHT, AT 


1 [-2 ots. Square Foot Upward. 


Estimates Free. Prompt Attention. 


Aste t. Hoe & Co., Harper & Bros., and 86 Insur- 
New roofs laid and warranted ten 


Feats. it cellars 

VAN ORDEN ROOF COATING, with simple direo- 

tions, 60 Gents gallon, shipped everywhere. 
EOTABLIGNED & 20 YEARS. 


PLASTIC-SLATE ROOFCO., 


72 Maiden Lane, New York. 


asthe ORDEN'SDOUBLE PL. PLASTICS m4 7B ASPHALT 
square foot. Paling "as ‘cont ~ Reed 


ORDEN’S TILE-PA 7 ROOFS, - xo 
square foot. Sees for heaviest traffic, for = 
ness, or pleasure 








Round Sole, and Horse-Shoe Tile, 





over 18 { in © cargo or in the 
» 7 t 

p= Rug ap aemand at a 

cot She y free of 

t' réq' ’ 


fore and at © always 

RAIN TILE MAC 

forsale. Address JA 
(Please mention Paper.) 


IN BROS. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of .Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, monk Street. 


fy Farmers and Dealers are favited to send fo 














EN 
slong the fine of the Norther “Pacite Tinrond fo 
mm ic 
Minnesota Dakota is the best g ity 
of the manency of the ag rine ts of 
the en region. 

The Nor ¢ Pacific Kailroad has now in market 
the finest Tand GRAZING LANDS, which are 
— at LOW PRICES and on easy terms of pay- 
men 

In M and. DAKOTA there are 4,000,- 


Ww settlement. 
A there ate 5,000,300 acres ready 


RN PACIFIC COUNTRY has NO 
For detailed information on all points app‘y at or 


address the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD UOM- 
PANY, 


Ne. 285 Broadway. 


FAIRBANKS’ 


ge SLAVDARD 
SCALES. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 








Sawin x Made Easy. 


The New Im 
MONARCH LIGHTNING 
bas 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 
J ACHKSON 5B BROTH ERS, 


New York State Drain Tile e Works, 
AA et 


Omice m Oftice on Third ATS y. 
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ir 
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ey dy RE 
itteburgh, Pa, 


BELLS. 





Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


y& —_ “nda 
Chu h cs 
Special opijamie fae yd to Chure ean 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Wz have bad so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for Tus InDEPENDENT since thechange 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “Tue Inversnpent’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome yolume. They will be de 
livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, orsent ( jon the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. é usual 

is $150. A cut of the File or Binder is 











Agent: 
pa cing 











the following named fine Steoi Engrav- 
ing’ and the fofiowing Publicationr, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt » the 
very low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READIN OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Sise 

o. theet, 26x36 

P The Same, in Artisé’s Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritohie, the Emgraver........----- cecees ceesee 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Size, 26x40. . 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, soni * H. 


100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


BUSS, TOKIO... hens cc ead eee. chew sae e denne domed 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 8 ce 16x20............+5+ 10 
RLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20,..............++ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound im Cloth. 


860 pages. Price... ....6...ce bev cece ee ceeeeee 0% 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. OO MPABOS... 2.2.0... cee cceceneceveseseces 0 50 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Broadway, New Yerk. 


The Dudependent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMA. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
52 Numbors (postage free)...........- 66. ecccvees 83 00 
236 oe (6 mos.) (postage free)... ......++++. 1 50 
13 * (8 mos.), . seadeeimaeae 75 
4 is (1 month), ee M.  “Gepevevageuacs 35 
2 » (2 weeks), Pt Me Ceaccdoccetes 20 
1 Number (1 week), © qanededdchooce 10 


One subscription two Years, ,....--..--cscceeeces 
One subscription with one new subscriber, in 

OME FOMMPAMICE 1. 6b... ec cece ceeeeeceneeeeweeees 5 00 
One subscription with two xsw subscribers, in 





OME FOEMISCAMCS .....6.cecercncrccssescseveroes os 7 0e 
One subscription three years................00e0 7 oe 
One subscription with three new subscribers, r 

Im OMS FOMICAMCE. ..... 0000s rcccicccsecerssenaces 850 
One subscription four yoars.,,............-ssee0. 8 560 
One subscription with four sew subscribers, in 

CRO BEI E a 00550 65000805 sanceeeren -orppsaces 10 60 
One subscription five Yoars....... 666 ccccceccgeuee 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate, invart- 

ably with one remittance. 

Beginning Janyery lst, 1668, Tus INDEPENDENT will 
be published on the cash princfple—that i», papers 
expiring after January ist, 168%, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 


Sample Copies Free upon Application. 


ta Make all remittances payable to the order of 
Tux INDErENDEST. 


£3" Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these cen be procured, 
send the money in a Reowrznep Lerten. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and ali Postmasters 
aré obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

No names entered on the subsoription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS aro particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 
oceur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low. ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be it by mail. 

Mesers. BAMPRON 10 


W & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our “A im London to tecelve 6 abecriptions 


THE 0 Rew York OF , 


CLUBBING ARRA\ ARRANGEMENTS. 
1883. 


OTHER first-class publications and period- 
feals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with Tus INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We wil) farnish; apon application, a Met of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 


Address : 
P.-0, Box 2787, 


RATES OF ADVERTIGING. 

PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 

(14 lines to the inch, 206 lines to the column.) 
Business 


areas Notice 
Be. Ce ree 
4 times (one “month), 70¢.| 4 times (one month). .86e. 
™ \18 ( mon 
7 60c. 26 . (ix o 
58 060 «(twelve “ )50c.'58 “ (twelve “ 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ve aa DOLLARS PER AGATE 
Rezioious N sot i Furry Currs 4 Lima. 
5 ‘S 
$1. Over t that, suey: five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New York City, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





REEDS BARTON S!#P90". WALL, wiLien & 00, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hlectro Silver-plated Goods, 


TABLE WARE 


IN NEW and ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


Fine Glass and Geramics 


MOUNTED IN 
GOLD AND SILVER PLATE. 


ALSO 


Special Novelties for 
the Season. 


Epergnes, Candelabra, Candlesticks, 
Flower-Stands, Jardinicres, Vases, 
Cologne Sets, Jewel Boxes, 
Card Stands, Ink Stands, 
Children’s Sets, Cups, 
Cake Baskets, 
Ice Cream Dishes, Preserve Dishes, 
Salad Dishes, 
Egg Boilers, 
Pie Koives, Fish Knives, 
Table Cutlery, 


Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Meat aod Vegetable Dishes, 
Soup and Oyster Tureens, 


Baking Dishes, 
Butter Dishes, 
Celery Stands, 
Coffee Urns, Kettles, 
Pickle and Salad Casters, 
Dinner Casters, 
Fruit and Nut Dishes, 
Ice Pitchers 
(with Patent Movable Linings), 
Ice Pitcher Sets, Wine Coolers. 


SALESROOM, 


686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MUSICAL NOVELTIES. 





MUSIC BOXES FROM $1 UP. 


ORGUINETTES, CABINETTOS, TOURNAP wt 


MUSICAL C ABINETS, 
AND REED ORGANS. 


HAVING CHOSEN THE GOOD AND REJECTED THE 
EVIL, WE ASK YOU TO INSPECT OUK COLLECTION. 


SMALL INSTRU MENTS, 88 TO $30, LARGE INSTRU 
MENTS, 860 TO 82, 


831 Broadway, 


between 12th and 13th Streets. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON AP 
PLICATION. 


The Mechanical Orguinette Co. 


WHEELER REFLECTORS. 
Constructed upon sclentific princt 
les in great variety, for Lighting 
treets, Grounds, Driveways, Pias 

zas, Stables, Railroad Cars, 


AUTOMATIC PIANOS, 


», utilizing all waste ting 


». Adapted to present meth- 
gas, gasoline, kero- 
y. Practical value 
of lights more than trebled. Samples 
sent for trial. For sale by lamp, 
cre 0 ker). and hardware dealers 
HEELER REFLECTOR Co., 
70 gilny St.. Boston. Send for cirou- 
lars, One agent wanted nt once in every town. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Thousands in dally use b 
tors, lawyers, ministers, x. 
merchants, etc., etc. Send Scent 








stamp nal ele wantly illustrated 36- 
age © ThE ue t 
“” EP PE. M'F’G CO. 
597 W ashing om St., Bost m, Masa. 


~ FIOLMES, 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


of High Quality and in Artistic Designs. 
‘' Complete Outfits for the Table. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


ARTICLES APPROPRIATE FOR EVERY KIND OF PRESENTATION. 


[December 21, 1862. 
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SILKS AND VELVETS. 





Until after their January Stock-taking 
the Combined Stocks of their 


Wholesale and Retail 





MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO., 


Middletown, Conn. 
SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


New Designs for Fall of 1882, 
Vow READY. 
Salesroom, {3 John 8t., New York. 


Silk and Velvet Departments 


will be offered by 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


at a very heavy reduction from regular 


prices. 7 


From the magnitude and varied char- 
acter of their stock, combining as they 
14 onty the most reliable make of goods, 





HAMMERED SILVERWARE. 


THE MERIDEN SILVER PLATE co., 


30 EAST l4th STREET. NEAR UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


ELEGANT WVEW Goons FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Catalogues Sent on Application. 


this opportunity presents advantages to 
immediate purchasers that are 
rarely offered. : 


very 


JAMES MCCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and lith Street. 





THE DERBY SILVER COMPANY, 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 
Manufacturers of Fine Silver-Plated Ware. 


i The enviable reputation this Company has gained for the i +" ort Soups igns and 
excellence in quality and workmanship has Say © demand for ** oe Oe 64 beyond 
© the best 


expectation of the pe VER RTIC LE is warran’ the worl 
Goumtions variety of beautiful FANCY 


A i, concetvee thing = table use 
ARTICLE WEDD ING and HOLIDAY PRESEN 


Responsible Dealers will be furnished with an Illustrated Oatalogue u 
GUARANTEE CERTIFICATES SENT WHEN Tnasrabrent 


highest 





POLIOI'S GRAVITY SCALE. 









UNSURPASSED FOR OFFICE, FAMILY, AND COUNTER USE. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Samples Sent to any address on receipt of $2.50. 
Address THE FULTON GRAVITY SCALE CO.,C inctnnast, @ Mention THe INDEPENDENT. 


W.& B.DOUGLAS,! A 


Art Tiles. 











MIDDLETOWN, 

CONN. WAGNER'S CELEGRATED HAND-PAINTED 
of Fohn St. New York, ana | Barbotine, Art Tiles, Mantel-F . Panels, 
197 Lake St.. Chicago. PLAQUES, VASES, JARDINIERES, Etc. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


Original } Destene for Ceramic Poceretions $ for Houses, 


' PUMPS, . Theaters, and Public Buil 
arenes my BROWNELL & CO., 
Fixtures, Iron , Yard | wo. 2 © 
4 ao ra | No.2 College ee a Barelay Street, 


w YORE. 
Worxs povmnee in 1882. — 

hest medel awarded 
them = the Universal M4 
hibition at Paris, Femee, in 
1967; Vienna, Aust in 
1878; and Centeunial Exhi 
bition, 1876. 


HARRIS BROS., 


407 Gth Ave., near 25th St. 
SEAL SACQUES, DOLMANS on 
hand and Made to Order. 
Also complete assortment of 
FANCY FU and FUR TRIM- 
— Retailing at Wholesale 


absenis'ny beaut w soe 


~ Pp. F. M°MAHON, 


No. 157 Woester Street, New York, 


Artist in Antique, Venitian, and Mosaic. SPOOL 
STAINED for Chureh Windows. Door Panels, 


GLASS Soe oe Delite tat Beasste SILK. 
BOOTH & HAY DENS, 








Tone Tach Vermin Dura 


Nos. 204 te West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


STANDARD 








VW LAN 





ab elarea td, 











furnished on receipt of sizes. 








MANCFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


“ JAPANESE.” 


49 Chambers St., New, York. 





‘GALNGALVd 


iF .cISINVAVE 


Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 18 Federal Street, Boston, 

















wi Us? SS +The best eo Enit- 


Mittens, Stoc Stock. 
ines, and a great number ‘ot new ye" 8 for the same. 
Sen SeeOcent stamps and ask for No. 4, with sample 
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f 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 
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